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All Detroit agrees 


Automotive designers have the impossible job of 
trying to please every new car purchaser. But 
American car makers agree on one point: The first 
coat of paint that goes next to the metal should be 
based on epoxy resin. 

Prime coatings made with Shell Chemical’s Epon 
resin form a moisture-proof, airtight shield against 
rust. These rugged primers assure smooth top coats 
. . » bond tightly to any type of finish. Corrosion 


Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


can’t get a start because coatings based on tough, 
flexible Epon resin won’t crack —a wallop will dent 
rather than chip them. 

Protecting metal from corrosion and wear is an- 
other way Shell Chemical 
helps cars and home ap- 
pliances look better and 
last longer. 
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1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Yeor Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chert)... 2. 0) 133300 14750 146.1 1447 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of fons)........sececcesececees pecheedeeteoseseoe 2,032 362 1,547 1,510r 
EE Ste nuad dence ede debs three 6dbbsbbderche teeneenes 125,553 62,716 47,437 52,635r 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $66,873 $77,451 $80,915 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........ceeeececeececeeees 10,819 12,779 14,453 14,216 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.).............0 eee eeee 6,536 6,810r 6,842 6,874 
es Gee Grmey G¥., CROUS. GF TOME)... oc cv cccccccccccosceccccess 1,455 1,283 1,339 1,288r 
PUIG GONE) cc cccsdcsvccccccceces scccsccccccccsscesoccocece ° 247,488 327,749 314,607 237,708 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and L.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 54 54 53 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........ceeeeeeeeeees 47 34 46 43 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 133 131 14 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, numbes)........ccccccccccccecceeces 198 264 276 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........-206% 89.2 93.8 91.5 91.0 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...........cccccccccecceees 90.5 76.2 77.3 76.0 
rr re an. iv occ beSe besos bab ecccerese 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 19.8¢ 19.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........cccccccccecccecces 143.9 186.7 186.2 186.2 
meaeees Guana (iron Age, POM)... css cccccccccceccocccers ee $36.10 $42.50 $32.50 $31.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)....... 2. cece eee e ee eeees 32.394¢ 31.410¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 
en, momen Om (0. S. Ger, ERM, Di)... cc cccccccccesccccssece 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... tT 23.77¢ 23.99¢ 24.02¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.00 $1.93 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 31.76¢ 30.67¢ 30.62¢ 
i on. lke oe be geiaice wee es UCC Sb COs 60064 $1.96 $1.92 $1.64 $1.67 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)..........ee eens 31.64 55.75 57.37 55.78 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue Moody’s)..........-++e0005 3.59% 5.21% 5.04% 4.98 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2% % 42% 3% % 3% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..........eeeeeeeeee Tt 61,133 58,163 59,009 r 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............--+0+5 j 104,137 105,003 105,091 Fr 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . Ti 30,270 32,125 31,957 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 28,891 7,169 27,408 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.............cceecececeseerers 26,424 28,834 28,469 27,941 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — = * 
Plame Stents (in Mhousends).... nc csecccccccccccccsssssoccccs ROR. cccvcdees 101.5 142.4 115.0 
a So ak week Camas beembeea es ee $158.1 $208.1 $223.6 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100).......... | ET 110.4 119.1 119.7 
Domestic air cargo (express and freight, millions of ton miles, A.T.A.)....July.......... 22.5 36.6 38.1 
* Preliminary, week ended September 17, 1960, t Revised. 
+? Not available, 8 Date for "Latest Week’ « ch s 
N. A. Not available. 
THE PICTURES over—Jay Leviton; 27—{left) WW, (right) Eastfoto; 30 -31—James Drake Jr.; 34 t) Delco 
Leonard Nadel; 65-66—Gene Pyle; 74-75—tTibor Hirsch; 94—Harper and Bros.; 98—Noel Clark; 112—C.1!.0.S.; 122 


14] McGraw-H World News; 143—WW; 147, 149, 151 Herb Kratov 162—Bel!l Telephone; 164 
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This is the Control Memory, an exclusive feature of the Honeywell 800 
Transistorized Data Processing System. It is only 2'4 inches long, 2% inches 
wide and 2'4 inches deep, but its capabilities are heroic. Its design logic em- 
powers Honeywell 800 to run off 8 major jobs simultaneously each one 
starting and stopping independently. It supersedes the costly, complicated 
master programs or schedule of priorities required by conventional transistor- 
ized systems. To learn more about its accomplishment (Automatic Parallel 
Processing) and the many other design “‘firsts’’ of Honeywell 800, just write to 


Minneapolis - Honeywell, Datamatic Division, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


Honeywell 
* Hi Slostiinie Date, Prscensing 
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NEW BOON TO BUSINESS! New Mongol “Diamond Star” 


lead is superior in all five points: 
® Longest Writing Mileage @ Jet Black Writing 


e Uniformity of Degree e@ Silky Smoothness 


e Exceptional Point Strength 


Mongol’s new “Diamond Star” lead is the only lead of its 
kind available in all five popular degrees: 1—very soft, 2— 
medium, F—firm, 3—hard, and 4—very hard. Comes six 12 
packs in a ¥2 gross box—a convenient inventory and issue 
unit. No increase in price! 


See your nearest stationery supplier for Mongol pencils with 
new “Diamond Star” lead by EBERHARD FABER — your one 
source of supply for all writing needs. 
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NEW MONGOL =: 
“DIAMOND STAR” LEAD : 
In All 5 Degrees! 


SINCE 1849 


@ EBERHARD FABER 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania/ New York/ Toronto, Canada 
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READERS REPORT 
South, Not North 


Dear Sir: 

{In your] article on Incomes 
Continue Their Climb |[BW—Aug. 
27°60,p139], you state, “Twenty- 
six States topped the national aver- 
age. ... Nevada’s +15.3% led... 
North Carolina followed with a 
healthy +12.7%.” 

If you will look at the table ac- 
companying the article, you will 
note that South Carolina actually 
followed with + 12.8% increase. 
South Carolinians are proud of the 
great strides taken in_ industrial 
and economic development in re- 
cent years which has placed 
South Carolina second in the na- 
tion in the increase in personal in- 
come for the last twelve months. 

While we are happy that our 
sister state has had a healthy in- 
crease, we are happier to know 
that South Carolina’s +12.8% in- 
crease is even healthier. 

R. IRVING BLANCHARD, Jr. 
EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FLORENCE, S.C. 





¢ We reported South Carolina’s 
fine performance [BW—Mar.26’60, 
p126]. 


Nine at One Blow 


Dear Sir: 

Having slipped many a decimal 
in my time, I applaud your cosmic 
goof [BW—Sep.10’60,p85]. For 
“20-40 billion electron volts” 
[should] read “20-40 billion bil- 
lion electron volts.” Seldom is one 
privileged to stand corrected by a 
factor of 10°. 

Your talent for understatement 
is matched only by the talent of 
your competitors for hyperbole. 

C. W. J. WENDE 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


No Hoarding! 
Dear Sir: 

Shame on BUSINESS WEEK for 
suggesting [BW—Aug.20'60,p97] 
that it’s affluent readers start hoard- 
ing Havana cigars. 

Such an action will, of course, 
increase prices and thus put more 
money and power into the regime 
that is now playing ‘footsie’ with 
the Commies. 

Let Nikita and Mao smoke them. 
Other parts of the world can sup- 
ply American tobacco needs. 

We should deal with our friends! 

Roy W. FEIGLEY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Glass is, of course, the easy-maintenance material. Put 
it to work in products or appliances where cleaning 
nuisances are traditional — and you’ve got a powerful 
selling feature. If you have a tough application in 
mind, and you think glass can’t take the punishment, 
chances are you’!l change your mind after checking the 
versatile specialty glasses of American-Saint Gobain. 
Phileo* did .. . and came up with an electric range idea 
that makes dollars and sense. 


New Phileo TILT-TOP® Ranges offer a notable, pat- 
ented feature called ‘‘ Broil-Under-Glass.’’ Gone forever 
are smoking, sputtering, grease-trapping heating ele- 
ments. A sheet of A-SG’s FEUREX® borosilicate glass 


eye. 


Bee 





ne sanenety a 
nail . — ee all See 
isolates foods from the red-hot coils . . . transmits fast- 
cooking infra-red heat rays ... makes cleaning a cinch 


... and stands up to broiling heat and sudden tempera- 
ture changes. 


FEUREX is one of hundreds of A-SG products which 
regularly inspire new achievements in product design 
and manufacture — in architecture and interior de- 
sign. If you have a problem or a use for flat glass, we 
invite you to explore the potentials of the A-SG line. 
Just call the nearest American-Saint Gobain district 
office . . . or write for our bulletin: ‘‘Special Glasses 
and Products.”’ 


*For information about PHILCO Electric Ranges, write to 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia 34, Pa 


AA 


Creative ideas in glass 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION 


Dept. BW-40, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: Atienta + Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Detroit - 
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Kansas City + Los Angeles + New York + Pittsburgh + San Francisco 
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e doing lately of special interest 
to me—a businessman? 





A. 


Plenty! Look around you: there’s the new multi-service 
Call Director phone...the “hands-free” Speakerphone...the 
Automatic Call Distributor for controlling a large volume 
of incoming calls...the familiar, hard-working 6-button set. All 
are Bell telephones built for business use by Western Electric. 


MANUFACTURING AND —@) UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


_ 
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| 0 léd | Me 0 leat v/ ... that’s how railroads and shippers describe Evans 
Ont DF®-equipped cars. And with good reason they transport 
, a lading so well that damage in transit is virtually eliminated! 
Sixty-two carriers now provide DF-equippe d cars to shippers 


at no extra cost. If you have a shipping problem, ask youn 
railroad about Evans DF equipped cars or write t 


1? EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MOUTH, M 


Sales 








the hardest-working warehouse you can buy... 


4 
BUTLER 





building 


When you build a Butler warehouse, you get more than just a building 

. its a completely flexible distribution center. For example, this 
handsome, substantial looking building recently completed in El Paso, 
Texas, for Tri-State Wholesale Associated Grocers, Inc., contains stor- 
age sections for many types of merchandise . . . frozen, refrigerated 
and non-refrigerated. Three open sides offer easy loading and unload- 
ing at virtually any point from trailers, trucks or trains. 

The key to this distribution flexibility is Butler’s rigid frame, 
clear-span construction. Post-free, truss-free bays up to 120 feet wide 
let you use every inch of floor space . . . provide unobstructed storage 
space up to the roof. Freedom to maneuver materials handling equip- 
ment simplifies movement of merchandise. Load-bearing rigid frames 
provide sides that are open, solid banks of overhead doors, or curtain 
walls in materials of your choice, including Butlerib and Monopan! .. . 
the two finest wall systems for pre-engineered buildings, available in 
durable, sparkling Butler-Tone colors. And now . . . only with Butler 
pre-engineered buildings .. . you can have a guaranteed aluminum 
roof over your head, so superior that a full 20-year roof guarantee is 
optional at nominal cost. 

For full details on Butler warehouses — no matter how large or 
small — call your Butler Builder. Ask him about Butler financing, too. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings” 

. or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels - Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Handling, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


Sales Offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Il. 


« Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio + New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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THIS ROPE BELT TYPE CONVEYOR IS VERSATILE It's 
easy to install and easy to relocate. Use it above or below 
ground for handling coal or any bulk materials. You'll find 
this Jeffrey conveyor surprisingly low in first cost and in- 
expensive to operate. Belts last longer because of the spring 
action of the flexible supports and the PERMASEAL® idlers 
are prelubricated for years of maintenance-free service 


nl 


Rs, 
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SPIRAL CONVEYOR AND BUCKET ELEVATOR 
TEAM UP FOR ALL-DIRECTION TRAVEL Selecting 
a conveyor requires a thorough knowledge of the ma- 
terial to be moved and its characteristics, distances, 
elevations and surroundings. Jeffrey engineers will 
assist your plant men in selecting conveyors giving 
maximum performance most economically, will 
even supervise installations. 

Jeffrey serves every basic industry with mechani 
zation. conveying and processing equipment, trans- 
mission and mining machinery. Sales-engineering 
service world-wide; standard products stocked by 
authorized distributors. The Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, 960 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


AMP-DEMAND CONTROL KEEPS CRUSHER WORKING AT 
MAXIMUM CAPACITY Feed a crusher too fast and the 
motor driving it may stall; feed it under capacity to avoid 
that hazard and you lose money by working the crusher e eE \ Ee FR EW 
inefficiently. Jeffrey's AMP-DEMAND CONTROL takes 
its cue from electrical input to the motor, so the Jeffrey 
electric vibrating feeder keeps the crusher loaded to capacity 
..teamwork you can expect when Jeffrey helps plan your 


materials handlias Mechanization for every basic industry 
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the only machine 


in the industry that makes 


change for $1.00 
and $5.00 





The New NRI Currency Changer discerns both 
the amount and the authenticity of coins and 
paper money. With electronic accuracy it gives 
a complete range of change for genuine cur- 
rency—while rejecting counterfeits and slugs. 


The speed, efficiency, and dependability of the 
New NRI Currency Changer can save you time 


FROM NICKELS TO DOLLARS THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


and money ... spare valuable personnel for more 
profitable tasks . . . stimulate impulse buying. 


Learn how the New NRI Currency Changer 
can solve your change-making problems. Write 
for illustrated brochure. National Rejectors, 
Inc. 5100 San Francisco Avenue, St. Louis 15, 
Missouri. 





NFR! 


NATIONAL REJECTORS INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION Factories: St. Louis, Mo.— Buxtehude, Germany — 


Branch offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Da/las, At/anta, Detroit, Seattle, Richmond, Toronto, Canada and Buxtehude, Germany 
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: Live it up! 
Your upholstery can take the abuse. New ideas from Burlington make it rich yet 
rugged. Elegant jacquards. Deep piles. Refreshing, modern textures. They stay cleaner, wear 
longer, look smarter. For a market that consumes 200 million yards a year—up 40% since 
1955—only their cost remains virtually the same. Credit Burlington’s manufacturing facilities and 
systems, acknowledged pacesetters for the industry. They have enabled Burlington to reduce production 
costs, have permitted quality improvements without price increases. Since 1937, 
Burlington has never failed to make a profit or pay a dividend. 


Burlington INDUSTRIES, INC. ee 


‘Woven into the Life of America’”’ Cy, 
& 


the worid's largest. most*diversified manufacturer of textiles, with 
ts ated in 95 U.S. communities and 4 foreign countries. Executive offices: Greensboro, N 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY PUBLISHING ACHIEVEMENT OF OUR TIME! 









Here Are the Many 
Fields Covered: 


ACOUSTICS 
AERONAUTICAL 
AIRFRAMES 
AGRICULTURE & SOILS 
ANIMAL ANATOMY 
PLANT ANATOMY 
ANIMAL SYSTEMATICS 
ASTRONOMY 
ATOMIC, MOLECULAR AND 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
BIOPHYSICS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COMMUNICATIONS 
| CONSERVATION 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 
CYTOLOGY 
ANIMAL ECOLOGY 
PLANT ECOLOGY 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICITY 
ELECTRONICS 
FLIGHT SCIENCE 
FOOD ENGINEERING 
FORESTRY 
GENETICS & EVOLUTION 
GEOCHEMISTRY 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
SURFICIAL AND 
HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 
GEOPHYSICS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
GROWTH AND 
MORPHOGENESIS 
HEAT 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGG 
LOW TEMPERATURE 
PHYSICS 
MACHINE DESIGN 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICAL POWER 
CLASSICAL MECHANICS 
METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 
METEOROLOGY AND 
CLIMATOLOGY 
MICROBIOLOGY 
MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY 
MINERALOGY AND 
PETROLOGY 
MINING ENGINEERING 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
AND MARINE ENGG 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
OPTICS 
PALEONTOLOGY 
ANIMAL PATHOLOGY 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 
PETROLEUM CHEMISTRY 
PETROLEUM ENGINEERING 
GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 
SOLID STATE PHYSICS 
THEORETICAL PHYSICS 
PLANT TAXONOMY 
PROPULSION 
PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 


| The Entire Span of Today's Scientific, Engineering 
. ih and Technical Knowledge Encompassed in a Monumental 
oe Reference Work Containing 8,500 pages of Text, 
> 800 Index Pages, 7,200 Articles and 9,700 Illustrations. 








McGRAW-HILL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SCIENCE and TECHNOLOGY 


2,015 Contributors, including Nobel Prize Winners, Respected Leaders of Research and 
Industry ... Over 6,000,000 Words — from Concise Articles to Amazingly Comprehensive 
Treatments . . . 100,000-Entry Index ...a Wealth of Maps, Charts, Diagrams, 
Drawings, Photographs ... many more than in any comparable work of reference. 


N epoch-marking publishing venture — pro- 
A viding up-to-date, authoritative information 
on all the sciences of our day — is being com- 
pleted. The new McGraw-HILL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY will make readily 
accessible within its 15 volumes a vast fund of 
knowledge covering hundreds upon hundreds of 
subjects dealing with the whole spectrum of the 
physical sciences, life sciences, earth sciences, 
and engineering 

This major work fulfills a prime need of the 
scientist, the engineer, the technician — whether 
concerned with pure research or practical ap 
plications — whether his work is of a design or 
operating nature — whether he wants to review 
or keep abreast of the vastly enlarged knowledge 
of his own field or must bridge the gap between 
his specialty and unfamiliar areas into which 
his work leads him 


Unequalied in Timeliness, Clarity, Depth 


This unique library makes it possible for you to have 
as near as your office, laboratory, plant, or home an 
all-knowing corps of specialists to which you can turn 
for precise, authoritative information. You can get 
answers to specific questions raised through daily pro 
fessional activities or simply explore in a random way 
the universe of today’s scientific, engineering, and 
technical knowledge — distilled into 7,224 compre 
hensive articles. Whatever your own field, whatever 
field your work is related to 1 will find it here 


A Work of Unsurpassed Authority 


ead like a “Who's 
ommunity. All are 
instances, articles 


The names of the contributors r 
Who” of the world’s scientifi 
recognized specialists — in many 


were written by the very person credited with new 
discoveries and developments in a given field. Among 
them are Nobel Prize Winners and others who have 
distinguished themselves for their original and sig- 
nificant work. 

Nothing comparable in breadth of conception, in 
authority, in usefulness, has ever before been offered 
in a reference work of this kind. As an all-embracing 
general reference or a practical working tool, this 
Encyclopedia belongs in the home and professional 
library of everyone with an interest in science and 
engineering. An annual Supplement Volume keeps 
t always up to date 

By reserving your first edition set now, you will 

the benefit of a special money-saving introduc- 
price. Mail the coupon for full details. 


—-- REGGE — 


| 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Dept. BW-9-24 ‘l 
327 West 41 Street, | 
New York 36, New York 


Please send me without obligation your pre-view | 
vrochure on the new McGraw-Hitt ENCYCLOPEDIA | 
Ff SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY in 15 volumes; also de- 
tails of your introductory price offer and terms of 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| payment. (No salesman will call.) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





BW-9-24 | 
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How has Ford Motor Company succeeded 
in maintaining the goodwill of its truck 
customers? Provided dependable, nation- 
wide parts service? Kept inventory cost to 
a minimum? By the planned use of air 
freight. 

Every day, Ford Motor Company sends 
priority spare parts from regional depots to 
its heavy duty truck dealers throughout 
the United States by Emery Air Freight. 





Spreading customer goodwill far and wide 


Ford absorbs this shipping cost because 
its planned use of Emery contributes to 
better inventory control and provides im- 
proved customer service which helps Ford 
sell more trucks. 

“mery provides the fastest, most depend- 
able air freight service for procurement and 
distribution anywhere in the United States 
and throughout the world. Call your local 
Emery office for full information. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue. New York 17, N.Y. “EMERY—Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service” 


Your employees’ retirement dollars 
may be your most productive dollars 


The dollars you put into a pension or profit sharing 
plan for your employees are dollars at work for you. 
Satisfied employees, assured of a secure future, are an 
asset to any business. 

Morale is improved; older employees can be retired; 
younger employees promoted; good workers attracted; 
turnover reduced. But, in addition to providing definite 
retirement benefits for employees, an A°tna Life Pension 
or Profit Sharing Trust benefits management — and tax 
advantages are realized by both employer and employee. 

As a leader in the field, Atna Life will tailor-make a 
retirement plan to fit your company’s individual require- 
ments. Advice of our experienced experts is available 
without charge or obligation through your A®tna Life 
office. 





4=tna Life Pension and Profit 
Sharing Plans work for you! 


@ Improve morale 

Provide for orderly retirement 
Give basis for promotions 
Reduce turnover 


Strengthen public relations 


Offer tax advantages 


ZETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Affiliates: Aétna Casualty and Surety Company 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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“Tam 
a Burlington Man” 
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‘ 
Modern locomotives—like these new 2400 h. p. 

turbo-supercharged beauties—are an important 

1 factor in the reliable rail transportation provided 

' by the Burlington. 

Keeping these locomotives at peak operating 3 
efficiency is part of my job as a Burlington (a) 






shop superintendent. We prevent trou- 

ble by regular scheduled maintenance 
of the diesel engines, electric generators, me : 
traction motors, and hundreds of other com- 
ponents of these mighty locomotives. So we know 
that our locomotives will perform efficiently over 
the Burlington’s 11,000 miles of railroad. 




















Thus we assure shippers and travelers of fast, 
dependable service —service that makes me and 
my fellow-workers happy to say, 

“1am a Burlington Man! 
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Burlington CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
Route COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
FORT WORTH AND DENVER RAILWAY 


BUI RLI NGTON LINES + Everguhere West 
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1 This propeller’s epoxy-laminate spinner-de-icer was adopted to: 2 Tough, durable epoxy was used for this midget racer’s: 
(a) cut wind resistance (b) withstand temperature stress-cracking (a) wheels (b) body 
(c) embody heating coils (c) paint 


SOE E HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE EEHEEEHEH HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EHES CSCC EEHHEEHEEEEEEEEEEEHEEEEEE EEE EH EEEE EEE HEHE 


How well do you know epoxy plastics? 


(The answers may suggest profit possibilities for you) 





3 Her steel decks are coated with epoxy to: 4 This motor can run immersed in water because epoxy: 
(a) provide a non-skid surface (b) reduce maintenance (a) embeds its coils (b) coats its housing 
(c) withstand sun, temperature changes, and salt water (c) seals its bearings 


SOOTHE EEE EEE EEE EEE HE EEEHEEEEHESEHE ESET EEE HEHE EHH EE EEE SOTHO EHH EEE HEHEHE EEE EHES EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE 


ANSWERS .. . fo tomorrow’s needs are coming 
today from adaptable BAKELITE epoxy plastics. 
P (b) and (c). Despite rapid temperature changes, it far outlasts metal, 
saving replacement cost and time. 
2. (b) The laminated epoxy body is unharmed by impact that would dent metal. 


3. (a), (b), and (c). Check them all. Most important — epoxy 
coatings protect against corrosion. 


4. (a) Embeds its coils in a hard plastic block that insulates, 
protects against physical and chemical damage, lets motor run cooler. 


2. (a) Epoxy caulking withstands surface friction and temperature 
changes, Others are growing aircraft uses, though. 


If you have questions—about plastics and their potential for 
your business—please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on the 
uses of epoxies, polyethylenes, phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls. 
Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept. DS-19, Union 
Carbide Plastics Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 
(a) caulking (b) laminated radome Ave., New York 17, N Y SeGenidc Ulied UNION 


(c) embedded electrical parts Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 12. CARBIDE 
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5 The first U. S. supersonic bomber has epoxy: 





“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 















For the first time, control panels and 
industrial machines can be built with 
miniature oil- and dust-tight pushbut- 
ton units, designed specifically for the 
reliable operation required in industrial 
applications. 

With the new General Electric CR- 
104 miniature oil-tight pushbutton line, 
space can be reduced 40%. And, you 
can get the operating and functional 
units presently available in heavy-duty 
oil-tight forms. Color coding is availa- 
ble in both operators and rings to pro- 


you get MEASURABLE ADVANTAGES 
with General Electric Control 


New General Electric miniature push but- 


t 


ons cut panel space 40%. Twelve-unit 


miniature station (left) is shorter, narrower 


First industrial miniature oil-tight pushbutton 
line allows design innovations on your equipment 


vide greater flexibility in color com- 
binations, and the attractive appearance 
enhances the design of your machines. 
Units, illuminated forms, pendent sta- 
tions, and enclosures to accommodate 
from four to 42 units are available now. 

For more information on this out- 
standing new development in control— 
and the “measurable advantages” it 
offers—contact your nearby G-E Ap- 
paratus Sales Office, or write for bulle- 
tin GEA-7127, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 811-14 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


than twelve-unit heavy-duty station (above). 








Actual 


size G-E miniature oil-tight 
pushbutton and selector switch units. 














BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Business conditions may have been getting less than their usual share ' 
of attention this week, what with the goings-on at the United Nations and 
SEPT. 24, 1960 the break in the stock market. 





And some observers may have felt, “It’s just as well.” 


News of a solidly constructive nature was hard to come by; most 
people, even if they had found some, probably would have discounted it. 






















A BUSINESS WEEK The latest measure of business activity, as taken by the Federal Reserve . 
Board’s index, could be read about as you liked (with the interpretation 
depending, largely, on how you think things will develop). 

SERVICE To those who are looking for a good autumn upturn (and their numbers, 
admittedly, are discernibly decreasing) even the small dip from July to 
August could be encouraging. At least, it was less than had been expected; 
and it was so small that the sidewise drift was uninterrupted. 


Such a crabwise slide could be building a solid base for a rise. 


Certainly stability was the main characteristic of most components 
of the Federal Reserve index after allowing for seasonal factors. 








But there was one good gainer from July to August, automobiles. 


July output had declined much more than seasonally, so autos’ index 
number for the month was 108 (with 1957 equaling 100). Actual output in 
August was lower than in July, but not so much as usual, so its index 
came out at 114. 







And, since new-model output started up faster than usual this month, 
September should show up still better on an adjusted basis. 
























Most people will take more stock in how ears sell in November than in 
adjusted production figures for August, particularly in view of the fact 
that dealers entered September with some 700,000 1960 cars still on hand 
(not to mention an estimated 150,000 of new 1961 models). 


Production between December and March—for the big 1961 sales 
season—will depend on market portents from October to Christmas. 


Among the few major categories to show a persistent downtrend in 
the Federal Reserve index (omitting the depressed sub-category of farm 
} equipment) has been raw materials. 


Here there has been a decline of 4% since the start of the year. 


But this is accounted for mainly by steel’s slide. Everyone accepts that 
as a fact but assumes it’s more or less historical by now. Everyone knows 
raw materials did badly in August, but how will they be doing by January? 


Steelmen, who first thought that August would tell the story for them 
and then put off the day of reckoning to September, now say October. 





In any event, things have come to a point now where much more delay 
would hurt and hurt badly. Not only has almost everyone given up hope of 
a price rise to meet the December hike in wage costs; but this week you 
could also get the whiff of price weakness. 


This probably will be headed off, but better demand is needed. 
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Big users will tell you price shading is showing up among some of the 
smaller (but still reputable) steel warehouses. 


Usually they cut sheet to your specifications (and charge you for the 
service). Now they may give you the mill price—or less—on steel to your 
own specifications. 


This, say old hands, really means steel rolled at the mill to your order 
(for a small warehouse wouldn’t have that exact thing lying around). 


Better demand for steel and other raw materials, if and when it comes, 
will come suddenly and from all directions. 


This is about the only conclusion you can draw, talking to manu- 
facturers just about any place you go. They’ve drawn inventories down 
25% to 50% below a year ago and know there’s a risk involved. 


But they’ve put finished goods in the warehouse to meet the pos- 
sibility of rush orders, and they’re willing to take a chance. 


“We're on thin ice with inventories so low,” one manufacturer admits, 
“but this is the time to live dangerously.” 


He knows he would be caught if auto output took off suddenly. But, as 
it is, he is counting on the industry’s huge capacity. (And hints of price 
weakness rather than strength only heighten such an attitude.) 


Housing starts in August were sharply higher than in July, but the 
rise wasn’t enough to pull the curve back up to last spring’s level 


The seasonally adjusted annual rate is computed at 1,275,000 on the basis 
of privately financed starts in August, up from 1,184,000 (revised) for July. 
But August lagged all other 1960 months except March. 


April through June, the average exceeded a rate of 1,330,000. 
— 


Lumber has derived no benefit from any developments in homebuild- 
ing up to now, and the year-long decline in prices has pared profits of 
most producers to the vanishing point. But they hope this may have a 
stabilizing result: It is likely to force the closing of enough mills to steady 


the market. 
—_ 


August was a month of high business mortality with more failures 
than any other August in 27 years, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports 


Typically, 621, or nearly half the failures, were in retailing and, of 
these, 128 were stores in automotive lines. 


Retailers may find some consolation in the fact that consumers at 
least think this is a good time to buy—even though they may not yet have 
made up their minds to buy homes, cars, or major appliances. 

A quick check by the University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
has turned up this frame of mind (page 32). And it hardly could be more 
timely—with department stores behind a year ago the last two weeks. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 24, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














...and see how 


a Marchant can 
cut your figuring 
time 25% 
or more! 






Genuine U.S. Silver Dollar 
in crystal-clear Lucite — exactly as 
shown, with no advertising 


World’s fastest desk calculator 
speeds any kind of figurework 


You can profit by using a Marchant 
figuring machine that spins out 
answers at twice the highest speed of 
any other calculator. 


The fully automatic Marchant transflo, 
illustrated, also has an exclusive transfer 
key that eliminates many hand operations 
from chain figuring, such as invoice 
multiplications followed by discounts and 
taxes. This feature alone can cut your 
figuring time 25% or more! 


Try a Marchant and see! 


We'll give you a beautiful and unusual 
Silver-Dollar Paperweight just for 

seeing how a fast-stepping Marchant 
calculator can save you time and money by 
slashing costly overhead. 

There’s a Marchant model specially 
designed for your kinds of figuring, and 
it’s easy to own on your choice of 

a variety of time-payment and leasing 
plans. Generous trade-ins, too. 


fs/c/mj MARCHANT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





Fine calculators and adding machines 
of advanced design 


DON’T MISS OUT ON 
THIS UNUSUAL OFFER! 


Receive a gleaming, genuine U.S. Silver 
Dollar encased in a handsome block of 
jewel-clear Lucite —not a word of 
advertising on it. Makes a distinctive 
conversation piece for your desk 

or home. Actual paperweight is close to 
twice the size shown in illustration above. 
TO RECEIVE YOUR PAPERWEIGHT, FILL OUT 
POSTAGE-FREE CARD AND MAIL TODAY! 





In more ways than one, today’s homeis literally in the t 


Ned Seidler visualizes, it needs the 


kind of protect 


ELECTRIC MUSCLES POWER THE MODERN HOME 


Remember when doing the laundry was an all-day, wife-killing 
chore? Remember when open windows were the only weapons 
against summer heat? Remember when your refrigerator was 
called an “‘icebox’’? Remember when home was a place you 
had to go out of to have fun? Today we have the automatic 
washer and dryer...air conditioning...home freezers... 
television ...and backyard swimming pools. Electricity pro- 
vides the muscles for all of them. So you never want to lose 
your electricity, even for a little while. And |I-T-E’s subsidiary, 
Walker Electrical Co., builds electric panelboards that protect 
your electric circuits. They use tiny I-T-E circuit breakers to 
open quickly in case of short circuits or overloads... prevent 


risk of fire. Then by simply flipping at 
power back fast. In homes, factories 
. in fact wherever electricity is 


1-T-E help to make it more dependable and 


Divisions: Switchgear ¢ Small Air Circuit Breaker * Transformer 
& Rectifier © Special Products * Greenst EI 
Products ® Victor Insulators © Kelman f 

Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. ¢V 

Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. ® In 

Products Co. Ltd. © Eastern Power 


Porcelain ( Ltd. © Headquarters: f 


Gi : I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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W BUSINESS WEEK 


Wall Street Loses Its Nerve 


Market steadies after steep one-day drop, but analysts 


predict a beating for many shares with high price-earnings 


ratios. Few expect a real collapse of stocks, but it’s widely felt 


that the economy is heading for a downturn. 


Wall Street lost its nerve this week 

On Monday, the market suffered its 
sharpest one-day drop since the big 
sell-off, Monday, that fol 
lowed Eisenhower's heart attack 
This time ther 
was nothing so striking to trigger a 
break, but the Dow-Jones industrial 


also on a 
Pres. 
in September, 1955. 


index dropped more than 15 points 
to a 586.76 closing, a new low for the 
VCal 

Ihe market steadied on ‘Tuesday 


\fter an initial flurry of selling, prices 
began to firm, and the Dow-Jones index 
closed at 588.20, up 1.44 on the day 
On Wednesday, a moderate rally got 
under way, with the index climbing 
6 points to 594.26. 

- But analysts felt stock 


most that 


prices were headed for still lower levels 
Few saw eal collapse, but a great 
many thought that a large group of 
stocks that are still selling at com 
parative lv high price-earnings ratios ma\ 
take a beating in the next few wecks 
¢ Downward Trend—The _ prevailing 
feeling on Wall Street, and among in 
vestors, that the economy is def 
nitely headed for a downturn. As on 


“My customers 
over whether or 
Chev’ re 


broker put it this week 


ren 't arguing not we 


ire in ession all wonder 


ing just how bad the recession is going 
th 

Investors have been concerned about 
the state of the economy ever since the 
beginning of the vear. But thev had 
kept hoping that the fall would bring 


a decisive upturn. Finally nervous in 
vestors began selling 

¢ But No Panic—Manv market men 
were surprised that the selling wav 
did not continue. Those who are pessi 
mistic feel that the rise was simply a 
technical reaction to the sharp drop 
and would be followed by a_ weaker 
market. But some analvsts saw it as 
sign that investors, while clearlv ner 
vous, are far from panicky 

lhe fact is that the market averag« 
ire not a true measure of what ha 
been happening to stock prices. Many 
stocks in cvclical and basic industries 
steel, autos, rubber, metals, machin« 
tools—were already selling at extremely 
depressed prices. Even stocks that have 
both cvclical and growth characteristics 
such as the aluminum group and th 
chemicals—have been hard-hit this year 


|. The Dow Line 


Ever since the beginning of the vear 
when the Dow-Jones index hit a record 
peak of 685, investors have been appre 
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Three Times Earlier the Market Bounced Back From 600 


630 ~ 
Dow-Jones 30 Industrials 
620 — 
610 — | 1 
600 — LT f 


eae st © 2 Bf 
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1 
March 
hensive ibout the onom outlook 
nd the prospects for common stocks 


\t a time of widespread optimism about 


the onset of the Soaring Sixties, stocks 
suffered a steady slide, declining to the 
610 level in mid-Februarn Then the 
market rallied, onlv to fall back in 
\larch to 600 lo followers of the 
Dow Theorv, and to a few other mat 
ket technicians, this was a signal of 
n official bear market 

Then the market moved up again 
In late April, and again in July, the 


market hit 600. Each time, 600 proved 
) strong resistance While in 
vestors were clearly disappomted with 


point 


the sluggish state of economic activity 
id the shrinkage in corporate profit 
margins, they apparently still hoped 


that conditions would 
¢ Summer Rally—In August a rally got 
under Brokers reported that in 
vestors were becoming more confident 
ibout the chances of a fall upturn, and 
even some of the depressed steel and 
ito stocks But 
the steel showed 


no signs of a 


Improve ° 


Wwa\ 


good pilav 


got a 
operating rate still 
ind 


strong rise, more 


ind more economists—and businessmen 


talked about the possib 


lities of a reces 


sion. The market start down again 
Last week, the index retreated close 
to the resistance line of 600. Trading 
was sluggish, and, as one Wall Street 
analyst put it, it was tantamount ‘“‘to 
holding on the one-vard linc Many 
brokers felt that it would hold onc 
wain 
¢ The Storm Again—This weck th 
line was decisively breached. Brokers 
reeled off a list of reasons—the brouhaha 
it the United Nations (pags WoO! 


ibout the economy, “‘a buildup in 
They also pointed out 


of selling touched 


Hnecrvousness 6 


that the first wave 


tf many stop-los orders—orders to sell 
when a stock hits a specific price. This 
i turn. drove prices low n furth 


High 
Close 
4iow 


my 


me ae ; #4 
28 4 21 
april-May July 
1960 
And, indeed, when this automat I] 
ing petered out, the market steadied 
once again 
l!. Effect on Business 
If the market continues to decline, 


t might well have an influence on the 
\ market rise not 
mally brings more spending on luxuries, 
for example, and a sharp decline can 
bring a cutback. In addition, it can 
have an impact on business’ own spend 


course of business 


vho ser 


toc k ar 


ifious at 


ing, for corporate executives 
the price of their companv’s 
cline tend to take a 
titude 

Ihe largest part of the stock market’s 
influence is psvchological. But a sharp 
drop, like a big rise, can also have di 
rect effects. For example, a company 
planning to sell stock in order to finance 
a capital equipment project may pull 
back if it feels that it will be diluting 


NOTE 


too much equity by financing in a som 
market. 

No one, of course, knows just what 
will happen to stock prices. But there 


ire a lot of guesses. According to Rich 
ird Russell, a faithful adherent 
terpreter of the Dow Theor 
below 548 in the Dow-Jones industria 
index could touch off a nose dive that 
might touch the 1957 low of 419. Rus 
sell savs that if 419 is penetrated, the 
market “‘could approach or test the ex 


ind in 
1 drop 
] 


treme low level” of 161.60 reached in 
1949 

¢ Bear Views—Others are not so ex 
treme, but the drop in the market 


brought out a wave of bearish predic 
Eliot Janeway of Janewav R« 
search Corp., who has been predicting a 


hions 


decline in both business and the stock 
market, feels that furthe: torm” is 
on the wav, He adds that “So far the 
economy has merely sagged, but as it 
tumbl wer the threshold of the new 


Haut et 


August 
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lhe market mav well 1 yund if th 


business picture improve 


tically, at least, the 
cconomic activitv wv 
decline in the next month or tw Kc 
cording to governmen 1omists. the 
rise in automobile production and 
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take pl mn fall] Ou ain 
tain the economy on 
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PRESENT IN BODY in U.N. battle is Soviet’s Khrushchev. 





PRESENT IN SPIRIT is China’s Mao, whose challenge forces . . . 


Khrushchevs Bid to Stay on Top 


he most spectacular propaganda 
contest of the cold war got under way 
on schedule this week at the United 
Nations, with Nikita Khrushchev and 
Pres. Eisenhower on hand to head up 
the opposing camps. 

Each, in his own wavy, aimed to swing 
world opinion to his side—and especially 
opinion in the troubled new nations of 
Africa. But, while public attention fo- 
cused on this contest and on Khrush- 
chev’s tactics, Washington experts on 
the Soviet Union saw his performance 
as much more than an effort to win 
friends and allies in the non-Com 
munist world. Behind the bumptious 
Soviet leader they saw the squat shadow 
of the absent Mao T'se-tung, aggressive 
dictator of Communist China and rival 
of Khrushchev for leadership of the 
Communist world. 
¢ Defensive Gamble—According — t 
these specialists, Khrushchev’s dramati 
invasion of the U.N., flanked by the 
chieftains of the European Soviet sat 
ellites—and even his over-all tactics to 
ward the West todav—are determined 
to a large extent by the compulsions of 
his sharpening struggle with Mao. His 
U.N. performance is a bold gamble to 
increase prestige and support within 
the Communist bloc, so he can bring 
Mao to heel. 

Khrushchev’s push to get control of 
the Congo, and the licking he ha 
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taken th page 137), are part of the 
same stor 

\gainst this background the aggres 
sive, hard-driving Khrushchev appears 


West. If this 


current position 1s Cor 


less formidable to the 
inalvsis of his 


rect, he betting Ingh in e work 
a tt hig] t] ld 
power game to recoup the losses he sus 


tained when his 
collapsed 

¢ Blunt Challenge—The reasoning be 
hind thi of Khrushchev’s 


summit 


| 
dip mMaAac\ 


essment 


motives is this. The Sovict leader, 
like any other, must tailor his foreign 
policy to fit political realities at home 
For him, “home” means not only the 
Soviet | n but the whole Sino-Soviet 
bloc. And the most conspicuous po 
litical within the bloc now 
that Kh hchev’s control threat 
ened by M increasingly blunt chal 
lenge to | idership and poli 

Not ot re the two Communist 
leaders ily accusing each other of 
ideologi heresy—a capital Communist 
rime—but Moscow is actively working 
to isolate Peking politically within the 
bloc. M w is even drasticalh t 
ting ba rely needed Soviet econom 
ind technical aid to Red China 
¢ Khrushchev’s Aims—As a_ result 
Khrushch trving feverishly t n- 
vince politically influential doubters in 
the Communist world that his foreign 
polici in target of Chinese Com- 


munist attacks—are working. In 
specific terms, he is trving to: 

«Get his “peaceful coexistence”’ 
policy back on the rails. His refu 
bished disarmament proposals will seck 
to build pressure on the West to 1 
sume negotiations next vear on terms 
better for him, He wants alse a world 
reaction to demonstrate to his critics 
that peaceful coexistence is the onl 
politically realistic policy for the nu 
clear age. The Chinese, on the con 
trary, have been arguing that the 
inherently exploitive nature of “im 
perialism” makes war inevitable. 

e Prove that coexistence doesn’t 
exclude effective promotion of Commu 
nist influence among underdeveloped 
countries, especially in Africa. He wants 
to show that Communism can_ be 
spread faster by working through “bout 
geois nationalist” leaders in the new na 
tions than by promoting violent Com 
munist-led revolutions, as the Chinese 
urge. 


mor;re 


|. Khrushchev’s U.N. Chances 


It’s too early to appraise the result 
of Khrushchev's public relations gam 
ble in the U.N. But at midweek signs 
indicated that the odds were dropping 
on his scoring the sort of triumph that 
would impress tough and canny Mao 
Certainly Mao won’t be _ impressed 
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simply because Khrushchev pushes tor 
Peking’s admission to the U.N. 

¢ Overplaying—In the Congo, too, it 
looks more and more as though Khru- 
shchev has overplayed his hand mak- 
ing it possible for Col. Motobubu to 
take over and force Soviet bloc agents 
and diplomats to flee. 

The Soviets this week compounded 
this defeat by trying to ram through 
the General Assembly what amounted 
to a vote of censure of U.N. policies 
in the Congo and of Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold personally. ‘This attempt 
to play on African and Asian neutral- 
ism and nationalism backfired when the 
Assembly gave Hammarskjold a resound- 
ing vote of confidence 
¢ Questionable Gains—Khrushchev can 
still point to the support of obstreperous 
Fidel Castro. But whether this will 
turn out to have been worth arousing 
Latin American fears of Soviet aggres- 
sive intensions there remains to be seen. 

Che Soviet leader’s pleas for disarma- 
ment, and his protests of willingness to 
coexist with the West if the West will 
let him, will undoubtedly win some fa- 
vorable response from the Assembly’s 
large neutralist bloc. But even here, 
he will have to contend with Yugo- 
slavia’s ‘Tito What's more, Eisen 
hower’s fresh disarmament proposals 
ind his account of the aggressive Soviet 
icts since the summit will, at the 
very least, blur Khrushchev’s pitch. 
¢ Effect on Quarrel—One thing seems 
pretty clear. Anything less than a 
smashing Khrushchev success at the 
U.N. is likely to intensify the fric- 
tion between Moscow and Peking 

The West may not know how well 
Khrushchev’s stunts in the U.N. have 
gone over in Peking and the other 
Communist capitals until the Soviet 
leader visits the North Korean capital 
of Pyongyang next month. He is ex- 
pected to meet Mao there for what 
manv Soviet experts regard as a last- 
chance effort to patch up their quarrel. 

If they fail, Khrushchev is reported 
planning to summon the leaders of all 
the Communist countries to a solemn 
conference at which the Chinese Com- 
munists would be called upon to 
knuckle under or face isolation in the 
Communist club 


ll. How the Rivals Stand 


Stalin’s death left Mao ‘Tse-tung 
the elder statesman of world Com 
munism. He is reported to despise 
Khrushchev as an upstart and a vulgar 
clown—while he, Mao, not only is a 
brilliant intellectual and theoretician, 
but brought 600-million people into 
the Communist fold. Khrushchev, for 
his part, cannot, as leader of the first 
successful Communist state and the 
world’s second strongest power, concede 
hts of leadership of the b! 


inv rigl 
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Underlying the power struggie are 
the radical differences between the 
Soviet and Red Chinese national in- 
terests as they stand today. 
¢ Soviet Motives—The Soviet Union is 
a relatively underpopulated nation with 

by Chinese standards—an affluent and 
contented people. The Soviet leaders 
are driven by no strong compulsions for 
outright territorial expansion. Perhaps 
most important, as possessors of a for- 
midable nuclear armory, they know 
very well that war not only would kill 
millions of people but would destroy 
their own economic gains of 40 years. 
e . .. and Chinese—Mao by contrast 
needs a foreign devil to frighten his 
people into the disciplined effort neces- 
sary for economic takeoff. He needs 
territory for his bulging population. 

He has few restraining diplomatic ties 

and a burning grudge to settle with the 
U.S. over Formosa. Having no nuclear 
weapons, he may not fully understand 
their destructiveness. Reports reaching 
London say that Mao has become very 
like Stalin. 
¢ Issue of War—For the West, of 
course, this power struggle has impli- 
cations far bevond its effect on Khru- 
shchev’s tactics at the U.N 

For the Sino-Soviet power struggle 
has come to a head over the basic issuc 
of war and peace. Khrushchev appar 
ently believes Communism can win 
with a policy of peaceful coexistence 
spiced with continuous but relatively 
low-risk efforts to subvert Free World 
outposts. Mao’s policy calls for stronger 
revolutionary pressure on the West and 
for nuclear brinkmansnip. 
¢ Possible Gains—To the Free World, 
an open break between the two Com 
munist power centers would destroy 
the monolithic facade of the Commu- 
nist bloc that contributes so much to 
its intimidating image. Various possi- 
bilities would open up for playing one 
off against the other. Khrushchev 
might be so alarmed by the specter of 
a hostile Chinese dragon on his Eastern 
border as to feel obliged to make real 
concessions to the West. 
¢ And Possible Dangers—The possibl 
dangers for the West are harder to 


} } 1 


assess. ‘The Soviets are widelv believed 
to have exercised a restraining influ 
ence on Chinese military adventures 


Khrushchev, now, might feel forced to 


compete even more vigorously with 
Mao in aggressiveness 

¢ Khrushchev’s Future—F inal ou 
can’t exclude the possibility that isola 
tion of Red China from the Com 
munist fold might leave Khrushchev 
vulnerable to grave charges of misman- 
igement If, at the same time, his 


overtures to the new U.S. Administra 
tion for resumption of negotiations 
were rebuffed—as they might well b« 

Khrushchev could find even his leader 
hip in the Soviet Union threatened 


New Focus 


Railroad union leaders this week 
sharply criticized industry strike in- 
surance plans as “‘an unhealthy alliance’ 
against labor. They threatened to meet 
the carriers’ mobilized resources with 
fuller mobilization of Tabor 

A week earlier, the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen challenged the year 
old rail strike insurance program in 
court as an “illegal conspiracy” under 


federal antitrust laws and an “‘illegal 
pooling of assets’’ under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The BRT asked $10 
million damages BW—Sep.17’60, 
p144). 

(he railroad unions’ worries about 
the rail industry’s insurance plan ar 
shared by all labor. The unions see it 
as part of a broad campaign to toughen 
management’s position against labor 
e Precedents—There are several prec 
dents for the rail plan 

e One of the first strike insurance 
plans cropped up in the publishing in 


dustrv at least 10 vears ago when the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn 
set up a “‘suspension insu! ince’ plan 
for newspapers It now cor 
400 papers 

e In 1956, sugar plantation em 
] > TH] \ 17 nited , ital 
plovers in Hawaii united in a mutua 


support program to distribute long-term 
strike losses evenly among growers. ‘Th 
plan operated effectively during a four 
month walkout in 1958 (BW-—Jun.28 
"58,p95) It now covers 44 plantatic ns 
e In 1958, six major airlines joined 
in a mutual assistance agreement. They 
pledged that lines maintaining opera 
tions would pay a struck carrier an 
increased revenue ver costs they 
might receive because of a diversion of 
passengers or freight 
Other industries have thought about 
establishing some such plan 
In Mav, 1959, the steel industr n 


sidered adopting a mutual aid plan 
similar to the one the airlines worked 
out in the event the United Steelwork 
CTS struck Sonn put not il] DI 1ucerTs 
BW—Mav16'60,p2¢ But th 
was dropped 

ruck compan ting last | 
ruarv, also studied proposals f 
tual aid pl l isu } 
took no furth f 
Hoffa warned th 
neet the ha 
fund 


|. The Railroad Plan 


Last fall, th 


CI CC inl ) l ! 
that cove 1 l I 
fixed costs u xz 
(he plan presuma t 
f the sts of least th truck 
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on Strike Insurance 


@ The rail industry’s plan, operative in several recent 
strikes, has aroused the interest of other employers. 


@ Some believe the rail plan is more practical than 


earlier types of strike insurance. 


@ Carriers say each participating road worked out its 
own terms with insurer, deny union claims of “pooling.” 


carriers this year—the Alton & South- 
ern RR for a walkout about six months 
ago, and the Long Island RR and 
Pennsylvania RR recent stoppages. 

Many in management and labor con- 
sider the railroad insurance plan more 
practical than the older programs, and 
many employers are frankly interested 
in it. 
¢ Terms—The railroad plan was spon- 
sored by the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, which said it was worked out in 
cooperation with the Imperial Insurance 
Co. Ltd., in Nassau. It protects indi- 
vidual carriers against union work stop- 
pages (1) to enforce demands contrary 
to the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act, (2) to enforce demands contrary to 
the recommendations of a Presidential 
emergency board, or (3) in resistance 
to the application of recommendations 
of the emergency board. 

The indemnity for average daily 
“fixed expenses” is payable for up to 
365 days of suspended operations in 
a single work stoppage. “Fixed ex- 
penses” are listed as property taxes, in- 
terest on debts, pension fund payments, 
and employment of “‘managerial workers 
deemed essential for maintaining the 
property and resuming service at the 
end of a stoppage.” 

The plan, conditioned upon ratifica- 
tion by lines representing at least 65% 
of the industry’s gross operating rev- 
enue, was ratified quickly. 
¢ Justification—When the insurance 
plan was proposed in July, 1959, Don 
P. Loomis, president of the AAR, said 
that it resulted partly from an ironic 
situation in which the carriers must 
help finance strikes by their employees. 
Under the federal railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance law, railroad employees 
engaged in a “lawful” strike are paid 
unemployment benefits from a fund 
to which the railroad companies are 
the sole contributors. 

The railroads are the only industry 
covered by such a law. Under its terms, 
workers who struck recently against 
the Pennsylvania RR will be paid up to 
$10.20 a day for seven days of the 
walkout (page 49). 

* Costs and Benefits—Generally, indus- 
try spokesmen have talked, officially, 
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only in the broadest of terms about the 
insurance plan. 

Unofficially, it’s known that roads 
are insured for fixed charges up to a 
maximum $600,000 a day. Presumably, 
the Pennsy was due that amount during 
its recent strike. The Long Island RR 
got about $50,000 a day. 

Participating roads set up the insur- 
ance plan with an initial payment equal 
to the amount of their fixed charges 
for one day—up to the $600,000 maxi- 
mum. They also agreed to pay premi- 
ums of varying amounts to the newly 
established Imperial Insurance Co., 
Ltd., with increased “emergency” pay- 
ments to be made in the event of a 
strike against any road or roads. 

The benefits arranged were just 
enough to assure “bare survival’ of 
struck carriers, according to G. S. 
Prince, AAR general counsel. Prince 
also said that “pooled resources”’ aren't 
involved. 

Clair M. Roddewig, president of the 
Assn. of Western Railways, with 43 
carrier members, also stressed that differ- 
ent roads have different arrangements 
with the insurer—thev buy their own in- 
surance, pay their own premiums, deter- 
mine the amount of losses they 
covered. 

e Union Charges—Nevertheless, when 
the Trainmen’s suit reaches trial, ac- 
cording to the union’s attornev, Robert 
Elkind, the BRT will argue that the 
roads are pooling assets or resources 
without obtaining Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval. 

The BRT also plans to charge that 
an “illegal conspiracy” exists in vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws, and that 
the Imperial Insurance Co. Ltd. is 
only a “front” for the carriers. 


want 


ll. Other Programs 


Although it’s an old plan, not much 
is known outside the newspaper indus- 
try about the ANPA-sponsored strike 
insurance program. 
¢ Newspaper Insurance Costs—Some 
400 dailies are covered, and may receive 
indemnity up to $10,000 a dav begin- 
ning with the eighth dav of a strike 
that forces the suspension of publica 


tion—up to $500,000 during a year 
There is a maximum aggregate indem- 
nity of $2-million for all papers in 
one city or under one labor contract. 

The cost to publishers is about $123 
a year for each $100 of daily indemnity 
($12,300 for the maximum amount) for 
25 days’ coverage; $163.50 for 50 days, 
and $203 for 100 days. Double in 
demnity for lost Sundays, $20,000 
instead of $10,000, costs 10% more. 

To be eligible for benefits, a pub- 
lisher must offer to arbitrate the dispute 
under most circumstances. Benefits are 
paid if the union refuses to arbitrate 
and a strike follows. 
¢ Airline Pact—The airlines’ mutual aid 
plan went into effect when the industry 
was in the throes of serious labor 
troubles. Inter-line payments totaled 
$9.5-million during the first vear. 

The plan covered six lines initially. 
They agreed (with tentative Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approval) that no partici- 
pating airline should profit from a strike 
against a competitor line, and that, to 
prevent this, payments would be made 
to struck lines by those still operating— 
limited to extra profits generated by 
the strike. 

The agreement restricted benefits to 
illegal strikes or those in which union 
demands “exceed or conflict with” rec- 
ommendations of a Presidential emer 
gency board named under the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Other airlines are currently petition- 
ing to join the airline plan. The Air 
Line Pilots Assn. criticizes it as “‘a mu- 
tual aid ganging up,” that has “‘pro- 
moted the same thing on our side of 
the fence.” (Seven unions have organ 
ized a protective” Assn. of Air Trans 
port Unions to “lend assistance’ to 
a union that strikes.) 
¢ Retaliatory Move—The mobilization 
of emplovers—by effective pooling of 
industry strength—has been strongly in- 
fluenced by labor’s effective use of 
“divide and conquer’ tactics, particu 
larly the ability of a strong industrywide 
union to compel a single employer in a 
competitive market to submit to union 
terms in a dispute. 

Where mutual aid or insurance plans 
have been adopted, the union’s power 
has been restrained somewhat. Aware 
of this, employers and some of their 
trade associations are beginning to talk 
of more “‘protective” plans. 
¢ Hazard—However, there is a recog- 
nized hazard (BW —Sep.17°60,p202). 
Both sides can muster more strength, 
massing power against power. 

Worried about what management is 
doing, the Industrial Union Dept. of 
AFL-CIO is raising an IUD strike fund, 
and it is considering buying strike insur- 
ance from Lloyds of London or some 
other insurer, to be used to support any 
“legal” strike if a union’s own resources 
need reinforcement. 
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\ repainted and repolished steam 
locomotive of the Reading Co. railroad 
puffed into Schwenksville, Pa., last Sat- 
urday with a trainload of 1,200 passen- 
gers, and most of the town’s 621 people 
turned out to watch the visitors enjoy 
in open-air Pennsylvania Dutch supper 

It was a happy day for everyone: 

¢ Rail buffs came from all over 
the country to ride behind one of 
the last active passenger steam loco- 
motives in the U.S., and enjov not only 
the sights of the scenic Perkiomen val- 
ley but the color and nostalgia—and 
cinders—of the huffing and puffing coal 
burner and its throaty whistle. 

¢ Schwenksville fed its visitors a 
traditional Pennsylvania Dutch meal of 
fried chicken, pepper hash, corn on 
the cob, and shoofly pie—and took in 
$2,200 for its new library. 

e The Reading reaped an_ incal- 
ulable amount of goodwill both from 
the passengers and the community, 
met its operating expenses, and even 
made a profit. 
¢ Unexpected Benefits—The trip is part 
f an offbeat community and public 
relations program of “iron horse ram- 
bles” that has brought the 127-vear- 
old railroad benefits it never dreamed 
t could recap from ul h nN stalg JOUT- 


evs back to the er f st 
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“IRON HORSE RAMBLE” put on by Reading for rail buffs features chance for “speed picture shot” of train tooting around curve. 


Reading Brings Back Steam—and P 


For the highly individualistic fra- 
ternity of rail buffs, the Reading last 
October pulled out of retirement En- 
gine No. 2124—a giant 400-ton steam 
locomotive that carries a full load of 
19,000 gal. of water and 26 tons of coal 
The refurbished iron horse has been the 
object of affection and of countless pic- 
tures taken by more than 10,000 peo- 
ple it has carried in the rambles 

The Reading, as pleased as its cus- 
tomers, calls the rambles a “‘smash hit.” 
Each of the 13 excursions over the last 
three seasons has been a complete sell- 
out. “There’s no doubt,” says Sidney 
R. Spencer, passenger traffic manager, 
“we have one of the greatest attractions 
in rail passenger service today.” 

e All for the Buffs—The rail buffs 
stream in from Boston and California, 
New Hampshire and Michigan, even 
Canada and the Panama Canal Zone 
The Reading caters to their everv whim 

Standard railroad regulations literally 
go out the window, as the buffs lean 
far out to get pictures of their beloved 
No. 2124. They sit in engineers’ caps 
and goggles, with kerchiefs over thei 
noses, oblivious to cinders and smoke 
that blow in (there’s a train doctor 
for removing cinders from eves—an 
erage trip produces 20 such cases 


Ihe closer a rail buff can get to the 


lecomotive the 


better. So the Reading 
has a special slatted baggage car right 
behind the engine for those who want 
to take close-up shots and recordings of 
the coal burner in action. Fans with 
cinder-blackened faces sit happily listen 
ing to the engine’s puffing and _ the 
“whistle script” the railroad has writ 
ten, prescribing special whistle salutes 
along the route 

Sometimes the big iron horse passes 


a smaller 52-ton camelback steam en 
gine used by a steel company, and the 
interplay of whistles of different pitches 


provides sweet music for the buffs 
¢ Communities on Parade—The Read 
ing’s rambles bring thousands of vis! 
tors—and their money—into manv up 


T 
f 
state Pennsylvania towns that rarel\ 
see tourists and never a passenger train 
For most of the rambles have been, 
ironically, over some of the Reading's 
freight-onlv tracks. Steam engines hav 
not been used in the road’s oul 
services for year 
Thousands in the ymmunities turn 
out to watch the train. The rambles 
follow different routes over the Read 
ing’s 1,300-mi. svstem—chugging along 
the picturesque Susquehanna Valley, 
Perkiomen Creek, the Catawissa Branch 
through such towns as Phoenixville 
Pottstown, Quakertown 
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RULES ARE OFF as goggle-eyed buffs NOSTALGIA for old days doesn’t include 


lean from windows to watch the engine. cinders—these veterans keep window closed. 


Passengers 


An unexpected result, says a Reading 
spokesman, has been a “vast improve- 
ment in relations with communities 
long our lines.”” Most rambles have 4 : \ 
themes—one took the buffs to Gard gis 
ners, Pa., for an apple blossom festival, COMMUNITY welcome for steam train’s 1,200 passengers by Schwenksville, Pa.’s 621 
mother to Gettvsburg revived Civil people gets keynote from high school band; later came a German band, square dancers. 
War davs. This week the iron hors 
rambling into Tamaqua, Pa., for a look 
it Indian Pageantry and ceremonies 
¢ Schwenksville’s Day—The Schwenks 
ille trip naturally stressed the Penn 
svivania Dutch theme. Ladics in bon 
nets dished out the supper 
Before the locomotive stcamed out 
again, the visitors had spent money on 
homemade peach pies, apple butter, hex 
signs, watched a quilting bee, and com 
mented on the warmth and enthusiasm 
of the Schwenksville welcome 
Much of the warmth was directed at 
the Reading, whose president, E.. Paul 
Gangewerc, made the trp, chatted with 
passengers, and presented the Schwenks 
ile library with a $2,200 check (rep 
resenting payment for the dinners that 
were included in the $7.50 price of the 
railroad ticket for the trip 
Gangewere got a huge kev to the 
town, a bouquet for his wife, heartfelt 
thanks from the citizens, and a plea to os , 
repeat the event in Schwenksville next | PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH supper of fried chicken, shoofly pie is served on station 
vear. He gave his pledge platform and on roped-off main street; it brought in $2,200 for the Schwenksville library. 
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Consumers Still Hesitant About 


I'he data illustrated in the charts add 
up to this: At a time when business- 
men and economists are showing in 
creasing concern about the economy, 
the consuming public is also persistently 
worried about the possibility of a_re- 


‘cession—vet its actions in the market 


place itself may help stem anv further 
downturn 

Ihis analvsis of the latest consumer 
ittitude study released this week by the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re 
search Center may appear paradoxical 
it first glance. But it makes some sense 
because (1) the sharp deterioration of 
consumer confidence between February 
ind May of this vear has now apparenths 
flattened out and (2) consumers gen 
erally think now is 
to buy household 


pretty good time 
roodsS ind Cam,gs, 


S 


partly because of favorable price con 
aitions 

Consumers now realize more widely 
than a few months ago that there is a 
letdown in business. How they 


4 
react 
this realization from now on will have 
in important influence on where busi 
ness goes from here. This is especially 
true in view of continued cutbacks in 
capital spending plans by _ business 
BW—Sep.10°60,p25). So, to get a fast 
reading on the public at this crucial 
moment, the Survey Research Center 
onducted a re-interview bv telephone 
of 600 of the families it queried in 
face-to-face interviews last May 
¢ Forthcoming Survey—A fuller check 
n the consumer and his buving inten 
tions also will wailable to economic 


forecasters in th ext f s when 


the Federal Reserve Board releases for when recession talk was growing), this 
the first time results of the Quarterly is what thev found 
Survev of Consumer Buving Intentions © Over-all msumers al ight 
The Bureau of the Census has been more confident than they were in Mai 
running the survey for FRB on an ex as measured by the Index of Consumer 
perimental basis since January, 1959 Attitudes based on six attitudinal ques 
his new series, covering a sample of — tions. When you add in two m 
some 15,000 to 20,000 households, questions about intentions to bu uM 
brings to four the number of general and houses, the index slips a little. But 
consumer buving intentions survevs the important thing that “tl on 
The National Industrial Conference siderable deterioration in nsume! 
Board, in cooperation with Newsweek sentiment between id M 
magazine, conducts a continuing survey has been arrest 
of a large number of families. In addi e As far gen ( 
tion, the National Bureau of Economi ditions ar¢ neerned, th ire m 
Research has made studies of consumer worried consu iow th Ma 
buving plans using a sample of the (his stems mostly from the fact that 
readers of Consumer Reports there has been n timulu f goo 
The work of George Katona and Eva _ news since Februar nd thi ust 
Mueller at Michigan’s Survey Research as true in August t v M 
Center predates these latest efforts to if not mot 
keep tab on the consumer, going back e But th fact n 
to 1946 when the initial groundwork more people t sInes n't so 
was laid. Since then, periodic surveys good as it wa t ir leads them to 
of consumer attitudes as well as buving believe that now bett tin t 
plans, some of them sponsored by the buv housel oO n Phe 
Federal Reserve Board, have given a_ explanation for this the Surve 
continuous reading of the U.S mn Center, is that fewer p think 
sumer through the ups and downs of prices will 1 e€ most peopl 
thie postw ir cconomy regard a sing n 
In the Survey Research Center’s last favorable levelopment _ ft ving 
full-blown consumer survey taken in there is an improvement in th itt 
May, it was found that U.S. families tudes toward iking ma hase 
had lost much of the bounce they felt e Actually. there till n rked 
last February, immediately after the end — improvement \I n fi nten 
of the long steel strike tions to bu lural | Llowever, 
¢ Shifting Attitudes—Now the picture the August. s1 dicates that the 
may be shifting again. When Su February-to-M vntt been 
vey Research Center interviewers ap rrested 
proached consumers in August tim e As might t t was 
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t Buying 


1 slight increase in worries about job 
security. and, emplovment opportun! 
tics. But, despite their uncertainty 
ibout business conditions, fewer people 
than in May reported to the Survey 
Research Center that thev personally 
had experienced financial adversities. 
¢ Optimistic Interpretation— These sur- 
vev results indicate that the 
is still hesitant about making majo1 
ind still lacks the buovancy 
attitude after 
from previous postwar reces- 
sions. But it is the opinion of George 
Katona, program director of the con 
surveys, that as far as the con 
is concerned there are no. signs 
to support predictions of the onset of 
At most, he savs, “‘It 
indicates a sidewise movement; in other 
words continued hesitation.” 

If the consumer is in fact pleased 
by price tags and doesn’t encounter 
sharp lavoffs and cuts in work hours, 
then it is possible that he is in the 
provide stimulus to the 


consuUmMCT 


purchases 
that characterized his 
reCcOVer\ 


SuUINCT 


SUINCT 


a deep recession. 


mood to 
cconomy. 

In fact, what the economy may be 
experiencing is a recurrence of the pat 
tern of two previous postwar recession 

1948-49 and 1953-54. Both times 
when other leading business indicators 
either were predicting a sharp down 
turn or failed to show anv recovery, 
Michigan’s consumer surveys found 
people more favorably disposed than 
might be expected. It is Katona's be 
lief, laid out in his book, The Powerful 
Consumer (McGraw-Hill), that — th 
consumer, in these two __ periods 
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-..and their attitude about business conditions 
during next year is less optimistic 
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.-.and more consumers think their own financial 
situation is better now than last year 
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stemmed the tide of recession by his a 
optimism about his personal finances 1. enticing nev issues 10 9° 
and the prices he would have to pay. “Nobody > fv” tanning the flam: 
Despite cutbacks in production and They're not ev n in nS seman, a regist® 
capital outlays by business, the con- —Chicago busi 
sumer continued to buy 

The FRB, in its decision to conduct 


red Republican. 


VAs.’ ; +] > — Rect ’ 
surveys through the Census Bureau, We're doing all rig low, Dut it 
says that a much larger sample and weeks of the campaign that really t 


7 
more frequent surveys are needed. Its —Thomas M. Cole, New York Democrati 
new quarterly survey is being confined 


strictly to questions about intentions 


c finance chairman. 


to buy such things as appliances, cars, 
Che FRB technicians be- 


lieve this will give them more definite 


ind houses. 


Katona, on the other hand 
irgues that such statements can only 


results 


be interpreted in the light of other con- 
sumer attitudes about the cconomy and 


bout personal financial experiences 





Scrambled Phone Talk 


The conversation that comes through 
the telephone attachment shown above 
would frustrate a phone tapper or 
curious telephone switchboard operator 
The sound that goes over the phone 
wires is pure gibberish 

The device is the first fullv portabl 
electronic “scrambler” to preserve s¢ 
crecy in telephone communication tol 
business and law enforcement agencics 
¢ Deliberate Distortion—The scram 
bler, made by Delcon Corp. of Palo 
Alto, Calif., works by transposing and 
distorting high, low, and middle fre 
quencies—a basso sounds like a soprano 
talking backwards A matching unit 
it the other end of the conversation 
turns the garbled noise back to undet 
standable sound. 

There are no wire connections to 
the phone—the scramblers are merely 
held against the regular telephone 
mouthpiece and earphone after the call 
has been put through. 

Deleon has started production of the 
scramblers for delivery after Oct. 1 
The price is $219 p 
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of the De 


“They keep saying 


__ it makes if toug". 


Businessme 


mocratic platform.”’ 


—T. Spe 
pencer Shore, Republican finance chairman 


“Labor's rank and file will g 
se Democrats have a good c 


n are responding bette; 


ive more this year D¢ 
hance of winning 


me dy? 
) 


—Denver Democratic fund-raiser. 


than eve; 


Cincinnati. 


1 ' ¢ | t 


—Ohio Teamsters leader. 


Campaign Fund Drives 
Find Donors Laggard 


Only six weeks remain before Elec- 
tion Day, and the Democratic and the 
Republican national organizations ar 
bearing down heavily in their cam 
paign to raise money. Both need it, 
in million-dollar wads. 

Says a Democratic national finance 
official: “From here on in, it’s going 
to be bad if we don’t average $100 
000 a day coming in.” 

And last week Republican National 
Chmn. Thruston B. Morton said: “| 
don’t know where next week’s {Na 
tional Committee] pavroll is coming 
from, and I need at least $44-million.”’ 

Yet, throughout much of the nation, 
the two parties’ appeals for money ar 
running into bland apathy. Fund-rais 
ing is moving slowly. And this is al 
most certainly a reflection of the Presi 
dential candidates’ own calm campaigns 
so far. At the state and county levels 
in almost all parts of the country th 
parties’ fund-raisers say they are col 
lecting money about on a par with 
the 1956 Presidential campaign—but 
they recognize that this time they have 
a broader and more expensive campaign 
to wage. These are the findings of a 
survey made this week by BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters among political fund 
raisers and contributors. 


¢ Lost “Fat Cats’”—In Texas, it’s dif 
ferent here, the Democrats are los 
ng the financial backing of some ther 


have counted among their fattest ‘‘fat 


cats’’ in previou impaign Dozen 
of ‘Texas independent oilmen and 

in California, who ordinarily put lars 

wads of money into their parti rf 

ire vociferously indignant about th 
plank in the Democratic platform that 
savs ‘““‘We shall close the | ophol in 


tax laws [such as] depletion allowan 


which are inequitabl 
Vice-Pres. Nixon unpailgning i 

l'exas, has told the oilmen the R 

publicans will see that depletion allow 


ances continu Sen. Lyndon Johnson 


has done his best to persuade the 
men that the platform doesn’t mean 
in end to the allowances But so fat 
Sen. John Kennedy has not told them 
his view of the plank. So Republicans in 
l'exas are now collecting big sums from 
the oilmen. And it’s the oilman’s mon 
more than his vote that concerns th 
Democrats 

Neither part n aftord t idmit 
that it is well off Lhe ep hol 
ogv—to pl id alwavs for more—is con 
sidered an essential part of the delicate 
task of parting tizen from his po 
litical contribution Yet. even after 
discounting some of th desperate” 
pleas for more, made bv the state and 
county political fund-raisers, it seems 
that collections are lagging through 
much of the untrv. Savs one Demo- 
ratic ounty h Tinan 1 ¢ )] ido 
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New 13-acre General Merchandise Company 
warehouse at Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Miller & Waltz A.1.A., Milw., Wis. 

E. W. Wilke, Electrical Consultant, Milw., Wis. 

Staff Electric Co., Electrical Contractor, Milw., Wis. 
Klefstad Engr. Co., Designer, Gen. Contractor, Chicago 





This Allen-Bradley multi-unit center controls all 
of the conveyor motors in the shipping room. A 
third control center (not shown) houses 84 addi- 
tional A-B solenoid starters. 


ALLEN -BRADLEY 


Member of NEMA 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1202 S. Third St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. ¢ 
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Among the other A-B controls 
in this system are 147 control 
relays, 63 time delay relays, and 
75 limit switches, plus other 
miscellaneous A-B controls. 


conveyor system 





In the new General Merchandise mail 
order warehouse, a 22,000-foot, fully auto- 
mated conveyor system sorts and assem- 
bles 100,000 pieces of merchandise a day 
—with a 90% reduction in handling costs! 
Because uninterrupted operation is so im- 
portant to the success of this complex 
system, it was a natural for Allen-Bradley 
—the quality control. 

Allen-Bradley motor controls are com- 
pletely dependable because they have the 
simplest operating mechanism yet devised 
—there is only ONE moving part. This 
solenoid design assures millions of trouble 
free operations. Double break, silver alloy 
contacts—standard on all A-B controls — 
are always in perfect operating condition 
without service attention. In addition, all 
Allen-Bradley starters have reliable and 
permanently accurate overload relays to 
protect against motor burnouts. 

To insure the success of your automatic 
equipment, insist on Allen-Bradley —the 
most dependable motor control you can buy. 


| Quality Motor Control 


In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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iEN TAL:KING STEEL 


“We're using enough oxygen 
~~ right now to justify 
our own on-site plant...’’ 


“LINDE would bear the cost 
of building it—we don’t commit 
our.capital. All we’d 
pay for is the oxygen.’”’ 





rae 


ARE TALKING LINDE OXYGEN 


‘‘With several times the back-up 
capacity of anyone else, 
LINDE can always meet 

emergency calls too.’”’ 


Sw 


‘More reasonable 
than I expected.’’ 






* 


oe 


_— 


To get the full set of facts on how LINDE applies total gas technology 
to on-site plants for the steel industry, write Linde Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. In Canada, Union Carbide Canada Limited, Linde Gases 
Division, Toronto 12. 











UNION 


“Linde” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
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—Joseph Hun 


I've never found it so hard to stir up 
interest In a campaign 
¢ The Targets—The two parties would 
like to raise at least $6-million each 
between now and Election Day for their 
national campaigns 

I'V takes probably the biggest share 
of national campaign costs. Four vears 
ago, the two parties spent a total of $7 
million for radio and TV time for their 
national campaigns, and $5.3-million of 
that was for TV. In this campaign the 
I'V costs are certain to be greater than 
in those past 

So far neither side has been able to 
carry out its more expensive T'V plans. 
Last week, the GOP wanted to sponsor 
1 half-hour network show featuring one 
day of Nixon's campaign—a day that 
had taken him to Baltimore, Indian- 
apolis, Dallas, and San Francisco. But 
the bill would have come to $225,000. 
lhe GOP National Committee couldn’t 
find the money The TV networks 
wanted payment in advance. And so 
the show was cancelled 
¢ Production Costs—A_ half-hour of 
prime evening TV time is usually not so 
expensive. Che GOP's bill on this occa- 
sion would have included $125,000 for 
the time and an additional $100,000 for 
film clips, tapes, and the high produc- 
tion costs of fitting Nixon's four sepa- 
rate appearances in four different cities 
into one cohesive half-hour program. 

lhese are the kind of costs that force 
the political parties to seck such large 
compaign funds nowadays. Both na- 
tional committees estimate that of the 
$6-million minimum each needs from 
now to Election Day, some $3-million 
will go for radio and TV programs (most 
of it for TV), a little more than $14- 
million for travel expenses, and a little 
less than $14-million for overhead and 
salaries 

Rudimentary balance sheets of the 
parties’ national organizations are a mat 
ter of public record. They show that 
the Republican National Committee in 
the first eight months of this vear, took 
n $1,527,335 and spent $1,455,367; 
that the Democrats got $1,274,084 and 
spent $1,335,134 (for a $61,000 deficit) 


38 


| 


ting, 


—Philip Sharples, Pennsylvani 


Mi i 
chigan Republican finance director 


a Republican finance chairman. 


—Republican fund-raiser in Dallas. 


Only in Texas and, to a smailer ex 
tent, in California tld BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters find that the party platforms 
have so far decisively affected the pat 
ties’ fund-raising. 

Elsewhere, there seems little interest 
in the subjects at issue between Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms as 
idopted at the recent conventions 

In Southern California, the Demo- 
crats have been torn by local bitterness 
over who's to run the region’s fund- 
raising. This delayed for weeks the 
Democrats’ choice of a man to run their 
finance committee. The job was turned 
down by Edwin Pauley, an oilman, and 
Mark Bover, a financier. Now William 
Monnell, a California state assemblv- 
man, has finally taken the job. But 
the disputes and delays have left the 
party in poor financial shape in Los 
Angeles. There’s word that the Demo- 
crats there may hire professional fund- 
raisers, despite the high price thev will 
have to pay for this as opposed to the 
low costs of doing it with amateur fund 
raisers. 

e Eating to Prosperity—One certain 
thing in the parties’ campaigns for cash 
is that their Presidential candidates 
must have durable and adaptable di- 
gestive systems—for this vear the fund- 
raising dinner seems to be the most 
favored means of collecting big sums. 

The Republicans, however, plan to 
ase the strain on Nixon by linking 
5 of these $100-a-plate dinners—held 
on the same night in 35 different cities 
into one vast meal by connecting them 
with closed-circuit TV. Nixon will ad- 
dress all the GOP diners from Boston; 
Pres. Eisenhower, from Chicago; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, GOP Vice-Presidential 
candidate, from Los Angeles. From this 
one night, GOP National Finance 
Chmn. J. Clifford Folger expects the 
Republicans will net $3-million or 
more, and he has been concentrating on 
making the most of it 

Kennedy will follow the same trail 
the hard way for the Democrats, ippeat 
ing in person at most of his party's 
major dinners. In six days this week and 
last week, he ate at three major fund 


e 
> 
5 


raising dinners that netted more than 
$14-million. Just under $1-million of 
this went to the Democratic National 
treasurv and the remainder to the 
state and county organizations that 
sponsored the dinnet At least a dozen 
more major dinners are on his schedule 


e “Special” Gifts—Neither party, of 
course, relies on anv single gambit for 
Sidnev Salomon, Jr., 
a St. Louis insurance executive who is 
the Democratic national finance chair 
man, has about 40 top-drawer Demo 


raising its mone 


crats—mainlv business 
people—working directly under him to 
solicit what are delicately calle 
larger contributions’ —$1,000 and up 

Republicans work somewhat differ 
ently. The GOP National Finance 
Committee last December worked out 
state-by-state quotas, based on a com- 
plex formula that takes into account 
population, party strength, and some 
basic indicators of the economic health 
of each state. The actual money-rais- 
ing is left to the state 
and all contributions originating in each 

no matter whether an unsolicited con- 
tribution received in Washington by 
mail or the receipts from a closed-circuit 
TV. dinner—are 
quotas. 

The total of the 1960 quotas was 
$7,880,000 for the entire year. But a 
high-ranking GOP finance expert mused 
this week, “‘Looking at it now, I’m of 
the opinion that it’s not going to be 


ind_ professional 


“the 


organizations, 


credited toward the 


enough.” 

¢ Dispelling Apathy—The apathy that’s 
apparent in many areas of the country 
just now may soon disappear. ‘That, at 
least, is what the state and county fund 
raisers are counting on. In some states 
Georgia, for instance—the state polit 
ical organizations seem to have taken 


their cue from the slowness of the na 
tional campaign, and thev are only just 
getting their fund-raising organizations 
established In most other tates, 
finance committeemen sav it’s still too 
early to tell whether thev will n the 
end, meet their goals for this cam- 
paign; thev add: “In another iple of 


weeks, we'll know for sure 
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How Electric Home Heat Finally Became a Reality 


The extraordinary versatility of 
Nickel that today brings you electric 
home heat could tomorrow bring a 
solution to a metal problem in your 
own business 


Ever have a metal problem you 
couldn’t find the answer to... and 
then discover that the solution was 
there all the time? 

The people in the electric home 
heating industry needed a resistance 
wire that had special properties: 
strength and durability for long-term 
service — resistance to oxidation and 
extreme heat —good electrical resist- 
ance properties for efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. 

They experimented — tested —then 
found the solution right in their own 
plants. For years Nickel alloy resist 
ance wire heating elements had made 
dependable performance a reality in 
electric ranges, toasters, dishwash- 
ers, irons—had in fact introduced a 
new concept of quality in modern 
appliances. 

This resistance wire— made of a 
Special alloy with a Nickel base—will 


hold up under years of off-and-on 
heating and cooling. Will resist heat 
and corrosion to give the desired long 
serviceand trouble-free performance. 

Now, Nickel is making electric 
home heat practical reality. This 
winter, for example, nearly one mil- 
lion American homes will be heated 
electrically. Industry, too, is finding 
electric heat eminently suitable for 
plants, stores, office buildings all 


Your metal problem. Whether the 
challenge is one of stress, fatigue, cor- 
rosion or temperature extremes, 
Nickel and its alloys have a durabil- 
ity that’s hard to beat. Next time yo 
have a metal problem, think first 
Nickel. And remember that Inco will 
be glad to supply any technical dat: 
you may Just ask us. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street gma New York 5, N.¥ 


need 


. 





Dependable appliances use Nickel. Elec- 
tric ranges, dishwashers, toasters, per- 


colators, irons...all rely on Nickel 
alloy resistance wire heating elements 


for long service life. 





symbol! on a new home is your 
ssurance of the ultimate in mod 


} 


n electric living. Look for it 
when you Ben gm § 
Sm tts >= 
R MORE INFORMATION ABOUT ‘GJimenns 
Gorm” 


ELECTRIC HOME HEATING~—see 
J al Electric Power Supplier 











INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 











In Business 


Covey of Rockets, Civil and Military, 
Fired Successfully From U.S. Pads 


A salvo of rockets, both research and militarv, thun 


dered off U.S. launching pads this week. Among them: 


An Atlas ICBM flashed 9,000 miles down the range 


from Cape Canaveral to the Indian Ocean, scoring a 
bullseve on its target 

A Polaris missile was fired from 50 ft. below the sur- 
face by the Navv’s second missile sub, the Patrick Henrv. 

A four-stage, 62-ft. Navy research rocket was fired from 
Point Arguello, Calif., to test radiation in the Van Allen 
belt. Films and spores in the pavload were recovered 
ifter an 1,800-mile trip into space 

A four-stage Blue Scout rocket fired from Cape 
Canaveral reached an altitude of 16,600 miles. Its pur- 
pose: to find whether existing devices can detect nuclear 
bomb tests above the earth’s atmosphere. 

On the pads ready for firing by week's end were an 
ther Atlas, a Titan ICBM with a live non-nuclear war- 
head, and a 98-ft. Atlas-Able rocket-carrving satellite that 
will seek to put a camera in orbit around the moon. 


American Radiator Agrees to Divest 


Its Youngstown Kitchens Div. 


\ major antitrust battle that had dragged on for more 
than four years ended this week when American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp. agreed to divest itself of its 
Youngstown Kitchens Div. 

The consent decree marked a victory for the Justice 
Dept., which had been sniping at the deal under the anti- 
merger law ever since 1956, when American Radiator 
bought Mullins Mfg. Corp., which made Youngstown 
Kitchens. 

American Standard is now pledged to make every 
‘ffort to promote a sale of Youngstown, and to refrain 
for five years from buying an interest in any company 
that makes and sells plumbing fixtures and fittings and 
steel kitchen cabinets. The order also requires that the 
Youngstown division must stav in business and remain 
1 competitive factor in its field 


Canadian Royal Commission to Scan 


Ad Losses to Foreign Publishers 


Foreign magazines—U.S., French, and Belgian—that 
derive advertising revenue from Canada are the target 
of an investigation by a three-man roval commission an 
nounced this week by Canada’s Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker. 

Canadian magazines have long complained of losing 


id contracts to Canadian edit ind Canadian sections 


40 


of foreign periodicals. In 1957, the Liberal government 
imposed a straight 20% tax on such revenues; the Con 
servatives opposed the tax and repealed it when they 
came to power 18 months later 

Chiefly affected is Time’s Canadian edition, which 
contains a special section with almost entirely Canadian 
advertising. Reader's Digest also has two Canadian edi 
in English and one French for Queb« 
subscribers, and Argosy and True carrv Canadian sections 
l'wo or three Belgian and French magazines drav 
idvertising revenue from Ouebe 

Diefenbaker said the appointment 
is part of the government’s effort t 


interests against U.S. domination 


tions, one 


rf the commission 


safeguard Canadian 


The commission is asked in the xt f nonths to 
recommend laws to protect Canadian magazines 
+ e +. 


Kaiser Denies Antimerger Charge 


Kaiser Steel Corp. has denied Federal Trade Com 
mission charges that it violated the antimerger provi 


I 
sions of the Clayton Act in 1958 when it acquired a 45% 


voting interest in Allison Steel Mfg. Co. of Phoenix, 
and later when it put two representatives Allison 
board. 

Last June, FTC complained that the deal tended to 
create a monopoly in the structural steel fabrication busi 
ness in Arizona, where Allison was the largest independ 
ent. Kaiser has asked for dismissal of the complaint 
—which is now before an FTC hearing examiner—arguing 
that its interest in Allison does not lessen competition 
o1 create a monopoly 


on the 


Building Material Dealers Indicted 
Fight building materials dealers and their trade council 
were indicted this week in Memphis on federal charg 
of fixing the prices of cement and readvmixed concrete 
lhe Justice Dept. seeks to dissolve the Durable Build 
ing Materials Council, Inc., and to force the dealers to 
issue new prices based on cost and arrived at 


es 


without 
consulting one another. 

Dealers named in the cement case are: Fischer Lime 
& Cement Co., Fay Realty Co., Crump Lime & Cement 


Co., Standard Builders Supplies, John A. Denie’s Sons 
Co., Fant & Anderson Co., and Memphis Lime 4 
Cement. In the readv-mixed concrete case, Fischer and 


! 
Denie’s are named, along with V. E. Schevenel]l Con 


struction Co 


Humble Oil Confirms Merger Talks 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Jersey Standard 

tic subsidiary, this week finally confirmed the rumors 
BW —Sep.3'60,p90) it hopes to acquire Montere\ Oil 
Neither Humble not 
price that Humble 
intends to pay—“It’s under negotiation, iid \lontere\ 
Pres. Howard C. Pvle—but Wall Street hears that 1t 
will be $42 a share 


CGOmMeCS 


Co., Los Angeles crude producer 
\fonterev would comment on the 
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THERE ARE NEW 
HORIZONS FOR INDUSTRY IN 


Lhe Opportunity Frontier 


OF TEXAS 








Expanding business and industrial horizons are open- 
ing new doors to progress in THE OPPORTUNITY 
FRONTIER OF TEXAS, most of which is served by Texas 
Electric Service Company. Here you find a wide diver- 
sity of resources...petroleum and chemicals, cattle 
and cotton, grain sorghum and gypsum. Add to all this 
the growing aircraft, automotive, missile and electronic 
plants...to name only a few industry examples. 

In this area is the heart of the great Permian Basin. 
One-fifth of all new oil wells drilled in the U.S. in the 
past 14 years are in THE OPPORTUNITY FRONTIER 
OF TEXAS. This storehouse of oil and gas reserves is a 
vital national defense asset. 

THE OPPORTUNITY FRONTIER is an area with 
genial climate, good water resources, and splendid 
transportation. It offers an excellent pool of labor for 
industry’s needs. Here you will find progress-minded 
communities with an understanding of the problems 
of industry. 

Cooperating with the cities and communities it 
serves, Texas Electric works to stimulate the growth of 
THE OPPORTUNITY FRONTIER... for we grow as it 
grows. 

Here nature is bountiful and man extends a hand of 
welcome. We say to you with deep conviction: there’s 
no finer spot in America for a new plant, warehouse or 
branch office...than THE OPPORTUNITY FRONTIER 
OF TEXAS. 


Our Area Development Department will gladly supply plant site informa- 
tion to fit your specific needs. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC 


Ss» & HR VV Fs ©& £ Sc oO WwW PP A He 
General Offices: Fort Worth, Texas » A Member of the Texas Utilities System 
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The Presidential campaign is in a nervous phase. 


Both political camps acknowledge the result thus far has been short 
of electrifying. There is, in each, a vague sense of apprehension, dissatis- 
faction. And now, by the bad luck of timing, Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
and Sen. John F. Kennedy fall back out of the limelight—giving place to 
Pres. Eisenhower, Premier Khrushchev, and Fidel Castro at the extraordi- 
nary session of the United Nations General Assembly. 


Why the outbreak of political nervousness? 


Khrushchev publicly embraces Castro, and Nixon winces at the reminder 
—seized upon quickly by Democrats—that Russia has indeed gained a foot- 
hold in the Western Hemisphere, or as Kennedy put it in a TV speech 
Tuesday night “just eight minutes by jet from Florida.” 


Kennedy’s words about “apologizing” to Khrushchev haunt Democrats. 
Nixon hits it hard sometimes, softly other times. But he makes constant use 
of a reminder that, in the wake of the U-2 spy plane incident and the col- 
lapse of the summit conference, Kennedy remarked that an Eisenhower 
apology or expression of regret to the Russians might have been in order. 
Nixon plays on it to portray his opponent as naive, inexperienced, immature 
in the ways of international diplomacy. 


Kennedy and Nixon each hunt for the political master stroke, some big 
breakout to quicken public concern and solidify the ranks of the vacillating 
independent voters—who seem to be having more trouble than usual in 
making up their minds this year. 


One cause of nerves: wavering confidence in business. When the stock 
market tailspin (page 25) hit the front page this week, it was bad news for 
Nixon. From a strictly political viewpoint, the reasons for the market’s 
behavior are less important than that it offered a spectacular reminder that 
business is soft and the future is debatable, even among the smartest 
observers who have good intentions and no partisan political axes to hone. 


The Administration holds fast to economic optimism. 


Pres. Eisenhower met with his top economic advisers this week—on 
Tuesday, after the market dip of Monday—to discuss the situation. Nixon, 
the man with the biggest political stake in the conversation, was out cam- 
paigning. He got a fill-in later from the participants, who included Treasury 
Secy. Robert B. Anderson, Chmn. William McChesney Martin of the Federal 
Reserve, and Dr. Raymond Saulnier, chief of Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 


Here’s what the White House group concluded, but did not publicly 
announce: Gross national product and other major statistical indicators are 
not likely to make any big move either way very soon. This led to the 
hopefully expressed conclusion that, in retrospect, July and August may be 
seen as the low point in this period of hesitation. 


Their reasoning: August homebuilding figures improved somewhat; 
consumer buying intentions (page 32) are not, at least, showing signs of 
deterioration; there is a continuing, although small, rise in consumer incomes. 
All three points received heavy stress. 


Here’s the politics of it: Nixon will rely on the indicators for support of 
his line that, while things might be better, they are not really very bad. 
Kennedy senses recession, but he cannot prove it has begun, is about to 
begin, or will eventually begin. Moreover, he risks a “gloom and doom” label 
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if he chooses to argue strongly—which he has not yet done—against the 
indicators that Nixon relies upon. 


The Kennedy-Nixon TV debates begin on Monday night, Sept. 26, with 
the nominees meeting face-to-face in Chicago. This is the first in a series 
of four. The remainder are scheduled for Oct. 7, Oct. 13, and Oct. 21. Each 
will be one hour long, carried simultaneously by all the major television and 
radio networks. 


This unprecedented series could mark a campaign turning point. The 
hope is that the debate will help bring out clearer definition of basic issues 
and how the candidates regard them. Four radio-TV newsmen have been 
nominated to ask questions of Nixon and Kennedy. Whether the series fails 
or succeeds will depend heavily upon the questions the newsmen ask. 


Lines for the political argument about farm policy seem to be fairly 
well established. 


The Kennedy line is that high federal price supports are justified, and 
necessary, to underwrite agricultural prosperity. He supports strict produc- 
tion controls to prevent accumulation of new surpluses and leans toward a 
compulsory program of land retirement. Each farmer would be required 
to retire part of his crop land, but no one could put an entire farm into the 
soil bank envisaged by Kennedy. 


The Nixon approach holds that farm price supports should be like the 
minimum wage in industry—a floor rather than a ceiling. Nixon advocates 
a voluntary land retirement program on a far greater scale than has 
been attempted up to now. And Nixon would insist upon special care 
being taken to remove good, as well as bad or marginal, crop land from 
use. 


Their schedules put both Nixon and Kennedy in Sioux Falls, S. D., for 
major farm speeches late in this week. Insofar as specifics go, not much 
more is expected from either during the remainder of the campaign. 


Eisenhower gives Nixon a political boon in the dairy country. Admittedly 
against his own principle, Eisenhower signed the Democratic bill to raise 
price supports until next April on dried milk, butterfat, and cheese. It was 
a victory for Nixon, who wanted the bill signed, and a defeat for Agriculture 
Secy. Ezra T. Benson, who counseled Eisenhower to veto it. In a message 
explaining why he signed, the President said a veto “would only serve to 
engender intensely partisan political charges and counter-charges in the 
dairy regions.” 

— @— 


The idea of a shorter work week draws no major political support in 
1960. Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald, a firm political ally of Kennedy, 
is mainly responsible for revival of talk about shortening the work week 
to counter automation and spread job opportunities. McDonald is advocating 
a 32-hour week. 


Both Kennedy and Nixon reject the notion. Kennedy restated his 
opposition this week before the Steelworkers convention. In the campaign 
four years ago, Nixon raised the possibility of a shorter week in one 
speech but quickly dropped that line when it drew severe GOP criticism. 
This week, Nixon said he favors keeping the 40-hour week. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 24, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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better way 


to lay away savings 


Closets prefabricated from Westvaco paint-panels 
cost less than closets built from blueprints. 

And with high-quality Westvaco cores, furniture 
makers save by 3-ply veneering instead of 5-ply 
construction. Fine, warp-free, hardwood veneer pan- 
els are also available. 

Made from virgin aspen flakes, Westvaco panels 
are uniform, smooth, and so solid and tightly edged 
that no banding or sealing is needed. 


These superior panels are another example of how 
West Virginia serves its customers. 

Through expenditures of more than $3,000,000 
for research annually, West Virginia produces out- 
standing quality with unusual efficiency. 

For full details on the Westvaco line, see your 
lumber dealer or write Building Boards Division, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 











LUGGAGE CHAIRS FISHING RODS 


So many good things 
serve you better 


because of fiber glass 
(Johns-Manville Fiber Glass, that is) 


BOATS 


Fiber glass boats that are strong and 

can’t rot... kiddie-proof furniture 
. weather-resistant, translucent 

building panels. There’ 1 

the wonderful, lightweight 

produ ts tnat 

last longer be: 

forced w 

glass. It makes | 

and useful products 


design... ¢ 
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TRANSLUCENT PANELS WATER SKIS 





The tough glass fibers produced fabric, roving and mat. Perhaps you 


by Johns-Manville are stronger than can imy 
steel by weight . . . lend strength velop ne 
and exceptional durability when fiber gl 


combined with plastics. formati 


yrove your product — or de- 
w ones—with Johns-Manvill 
ass textile products. For in- 
on, rite: Johns-Manville, 


The reinforced plastics industry 30x 14, New York 16, N. Y. In 


uses fiber glass in the form of yarn, ; la: 


JOHNS-MA 


mae! FIBER GLASS 


Port Credit, Ontario. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR HOUSINGS 





STEEL bar is a white hot stream of molten metal shooting 
from a furnace. A steel billet squeezed by giant rollers to precise 
shapes. Youngstown hot rolls and cold draws rounds, squares, 
flats and hexes . . . angles, channels, tees and zees, Youngstown 
special quality bar to specifications. And, when strength with 
ease of machinability are desired, choose Yolead leaded steel. 
Over 800 different kinds of carbon, alloy and Yoloy steel 
bar products come from Youngstown, a growing force in steel. 





\. YOUNGSTOWN STEEL bar is the axle shaft on your car. A nut. 
A bolt. A staple. It is a polished hydraulic lifting arm, a pin ina 
tractor tread. It is a mat of reinforcing bars. A length of wire 
rope. From mine to open hearth to bar mill cut lengths and coils, 
Youngstown steel bar is tested, retested and delivered to you on 
time. You can get it from your steel warehouse or through 28 
Youngstown Offices. Whatever your needs for quality bar, rod 


and wire, depend on Youngstown, a growing force in steel. 


Woungstown- growing force in steel ( 





In Labor 


Pennsy Strikers and Idled Workers 


To Receive Unemployment Benefits 


Some 20,000 strikers and 52,000 other workers laid 
off as a result of the Pennsylvania RR strike will receive 
unemployment insurance benefits. Payment was ordered 
last week by the Railroad Retirement Board, which ruled 
that the 11-day strike was legal. Maximum benefits will 
be $10.20 a day, payable for seven days of the walkout. 

Railway unemployment insurance benefits are paid 
from a fund financed by the railroads, which put in an 
amount equal to 33‘ of the first $400 of each employee's 
earnings. ‘The fund is administered by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Under the Railway Labor Act, both 
strikers and others idled by a “legal” strike are considered 
unemployed and eligible for benefits. 

The Pennsy strike involved members of the Transport 
Workers Union and System Federation No. 152, both 


AFL-CIO affiliates (BW—Sep.17’60,p144). 


NLRB Rules UAW Local Framed Fight 
To Oust Worker Organizing Skilled Group 


The National Labor Relations Board thas upheld a 
Chrysler Corp. worker’s claim that officials of a United 
Auto Workers local “framed” a fight for which the 
emplovee was fired two vears ago. Rholo Taylor, the 
employee, charged that union officials provoked a fight 
to stop his organizing attempts for the independent 
Socictv of Skilled Trades. 

UAW Local 212 was ordered to pay any wages ‘Taylor 
might have lost since he was fired for fighting with a 
union steward in a Detroit Chrysler plant in March, 
1958. 

NLRB also ordered the local not to interfere with 
workers attempting to organize outside the UAW. ‘Taylor 
was a UAW member at the time of the fight. 

\ union attorney denied that local officials had pro 
voked the fight but said the UAW would not appeal 
the NLRB’s ruling. 


Arthur Kimball, Lawyer, Named 
To Labor Board on Recess Basis 


Arthur A. Kimball, 52, a government career employee 
with 32 years’ service, has succeeded Stephen S. Bean as 
a member of the National Labor Relations Board, by 
recess appointment. Bean did not seek reappointment; 
he would have reached a mandatory retirement age of 
70 during a new five-year term. 

Kimball was nominated by Pres. Eisenhower last 
April. The Senate adjourned without acting on his ap- 
pointment. 

The new board member, who is subject to Senate 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 


@ P. 50—AFL-CIO organizers go after farm 
labor. 





confirmation next January, is a lawyer. He began gov- 
ernment service in the Census Bureau. He served most 
recently, for seven years, as staff director of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Government Organiza- 
tion. 


lronworkers Yield Weekend Premium Pay 


To Help Employer Meet Competition 


Members of Seattle Ironworkers Local 506 have agreed 
to give up premium pay for Saturdays and Sundays to 
keep their employer competitive in the manufacture of 
aluminum building materials. The agreement was de- 
signed to prevent an estimated quarter of a million dol- 
lars worth of work from leaving the area. 

Under the new arrangement with Fentron Industries, 
Inc., employees will work a 40-hour week on a revolving 
basis, receiving standard pay even when their shift in- 
cludes weekend work. They will continue to receive 
overtime pay for any work over 40 hours. 

The agreement extends through this Dec. 23. 


Brotherhoods of Trainmen, Conductors 


Ready to Discuss Amalgamation 


Two of the major “Big Four” railroad brotherhoods— 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order of 
Railway Conductors & Brakemen—have agreed to dis- 
cuss amalgamation. Committees already named hope to 
have an agreement ready for the unions’ 230,000 mem- 
bers by the end of the year. 

Presidents of the two brotherhoods told members in 
a joint letter that “closer alignment of the train service 
organizations has been under consideration because of 
the present carrier attack and the loss of job opportuni- 
ties.” 

e . e 


UAW Ends Strike Against J. |. Case, 
Fails to Win Demand for Union Shop 


Members of the United Auto Workers in Racine, 
Wis., this week voted (816 to 360) to end a six-month 
strike against the J. I. Case Co. under “satisfactory” 
terms of a new two-year contract. 

The union failed to win demands for a union shop 
and dues checkoff, both firmly opposed by Case. It 
claims “significant gains” in seniority, insurance, and 
other noneconomic areas, and received wage increases of 
4¢ to 17¢ an hour, or an average of about 12¢, over the 
period of the agreement. Pay was never a major issue. 

Case continued limited production during the walk- 
out. 
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UNION PICKETS beside a tomato field at Tracy, Calif., stress wages 
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as an issue; Mexican braceros are continuing to work. 


AFL-CIO Organizers Go After 


California’s green fields and orchards 
of ripening fruit aren’t peaceful this 
vear. There’s labor unrest, and 68 
farms have been struck in a spreading 
AFL-CIO drive to unionize the state’s 
half-million agricultural workers. 

Last week, troubles erupted in the 
tomato fields. Workers employed by 
the Cochran Co., of Tracy, Calif., went 
into the company’s 100 acres of toma- 
toes, grown for canneries. They worked 
for an hour and then demanded more 
money. Cochran refused it. The work- 
ers quit the fields. Picketing began. 

California growers dug in for a union 
fight in a new area. In other states, 
farmers watched anxiously. They know 
that if labor wins in the California farm- 
lands, it will tackle farm organizing in 
every state 
¢ Earlier Failure—Labor has tried to or- 


ganize farm workers before—without 
success. The National Agricultural 
Workers Union, headed by H. L. 


Mitchell, last reported only 4,500 mem- 
bers in 139 locals across the country. 
A few farm workers also are scattered 
in locals in the United Packinghouse 


Workers and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workers 
California growers would like to feel 


that the current drive will fail as those 
in the past did. They aren’t so con- 
fident now as they were before. There 
is little doubt that AFL-CIO means 
business this time; the organizing isn’t 
a half-hearted effort by a single union 
but a full-scale campaign. The federa- 
tion recently added another $100,000 
to its farm organizing war chest to bring 
its investment in the drive to $300,000. 

AFL-CIO spokesmen say the organ- 
ization with its more than 13-million 
unionized workers is in the farm fight 
“to a victory.” 
¢ Trouble Ahead—Many growers feel 
that 1960's labor fight has been only a 
scrimmage compared with what will 
happen in 1961. Agricultural experts 
safely on the sidelines in California are 
inclined to agree. Some say that the 
growers’ confidence of ultimate victory 
is based more on wishful thinking than 
on realities. They see a difference in 
the farm organizing now that could 
lead to unionization of 
farms 

What is the difference between the 
spirit of labor’s organizing before and 
in 1960? Labor today is uncomfortably 


a large-scale 


aware that unless it organizes masses of 
ireas, such as California 


workers in new 





farms, it faces a period of fading nu 


merical strength and national power 
and prestige 
The number of blue-collar or factor 


labor force is declining 
hard pressed, now, to r 


workers in the 
Unions art 
cruit enough industrial workers to keep 
membership on a plateau. Many unions 
are slipping backward 

New 
plored—white-collar, service, 
nical workers, increasing 
the vast. hardly 
agricultural workers thos¢ 
on large, so-called “factor that 
employ field hands and sorting packing 
and other workers by hundreds 

Early this vear, AFL-C1O decided to 
set up an Agricultural Workers Orgamiz 
ing Committee as an arm of the federa 
tion, with Norman Smith as its head. It 


“substantial” funds and 


ld 


organizing helds ar¢ 


being CX 
and tech 
— , 


steadily, and 


of 


tapped numbers 
partic ularly 
farms” 


man 


pledged 


power to support it The committec 
selected California for its first campaign 
explaining that “it’s the most pros 
perous farm state.” 
e Vulnerability—There are other ob 
vious reasons California crops—and 


farmers—are extremely vulnerable. ‘There 


are 250 crops, and only a few are long 
maturing crops or crops that can be 
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MEXICAN LABORERS, mobilized in Monterrey for farm jobs, are more an issue; U.S. workers see them as a threat to job security. 


arm Labor 


harvested mechanically now. The big 
cash crops have to be hand-picked by 
thousands of temporary workers over a 
short period—as little as ten davs. 
On Aug. 1, California reported 471.- 
500 farm workers—151,800 of them 
were farmers and members of their 
families; 120,800 were regularly em- 
ploved (vear-round) hands; 153,200 
were temporarily employed domestic 
field workers: and 45,700 were foreign 
contract-workers, almost all Mexicans. 
The migrants—the temporarily em- 
ploved domestic and foreign workers— 
are vital if crops are to be harvested. 
¢ Security Bait—The AFL-CIO organ- 
izing is concentrated among the U.S. 
nationals. The AWOC says thev must 
be organized to make their jobs more 
secure and profitable—to eliminate, ac- 
cording to one organizer, “‘this traffick- 
ing in migrant labor.” He referred to 
the use of Mexican  migrants—or 
braceros—brought in for a season’s farm 
work 
Last week, the AWOC claimed the 
elimination of two-thirds of the braceros 
normally brought in on a contract basis, 5 ' ; 
assuring more jobs for U.S. nationals. — 7 —— - 
lhe number working crops like pears IN THE FIELDS, Mexican braceros are needed by growers for the “stoop labor” jobs 
and, peaches (tree crops) may have been U.S. workers don’t want, regardless of pay—80¢ an hour up to $1.75 for average workers. 
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Every day, Dodge scouts 
the new construction 
field. 1087 Dodge Construction 
Intelligence Agents regularly inter- 
165,000 authoritative 
owners, architects, builders, 
contractors. To find out for Dodge 
subscribers who's planning to build 
what. Where. For how much. Who's 
figuring the job. Who gets which 


rogate over 
sources 


contract. This accurate advance 
to busi- 
nessmen anxious to locate live pros- 


intelligence is mailed daily 


pects. Interested in increasing your 
sales effectiveness? See the ad oppo- 
site — and follow through, 
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cut, growers agree, but not the number 
harvesting “stoop crops,” shunned or- 
dinarily by domestic labor. The per- 
centage of braceros picking tomatoes 
and other field crops is still the usual 
65% or more, the growers contend. 
Many growers say they'd be glad to 
halt the import of braceros—if there 
were assurances of enough domestic 
labor to pick the crops. They com- 
plain there hasn't been enough of it in 
the last hundred 
union has ever offered to help farmers 
obtain the domestic labor they need. 
¢ Braceros—A farmer who specializes 
in field crops, Gene Berger, of Tracy, 
said last week that he had 2,100 work- 


years, and say no 


ers picking cantaloupes. He would 
like to hire domestic workers, but 
he can’t get enough of them. Of 
the 2,100, only 60 were domestic 
laborers. He said money wasn’t in- 
volved. At least 1,000 braceros, the 


best and fastest in this field, were aver- 
aging $1.50 to $1.75 an hour on a 
piece-work basis. Thirty away, 
domestic workers just as strong and fast 
were making $1.10 an hour picking 
peaches—work more to their liking 


miles 


The AWOC strategy this vear has 
been to conduct organizing drives at 
farm operations as crops mature— 
threatening farmers with the loss of 
crops that represent a vear’s sweat and 
capital. 

Few farmers have given ground, how- 
ever. Most savy they have no quarrel 
with the night of workers to organize, 
but that thev are not willing to deal 


with a “third party” or union that 
doesn’t really represent workers. ‘The 
AWOC claims to have signed up 
“thousands” of workers; growers esti- 
mate that it doesn’t: have more than 
400 dues-pavers on its rolls after pass- 


ing out thousands of membership cards 
¢ Most Crops In—Although there have 
been 68 strikes this vear, with picket 
ing, farmers got their 
harvested. Other farmers rallied behind 
those who were struck and scoured the 
state for workers 
AWOC picket lines 

\t first, the 


most of crops 


willing to cross 


l’arm Labor Service of 


the California Dept. of Labor refused 
to refer hands to a picketed farm. Grow 
crs protested, and on June 6 the agency 
agreed to investigate picketing cases to 
find out whether a “legitimate” labor 
dispute existed that should bar the 


referral of farm workers needed 

In 55 cases since then, the agency 
decided the picketing was legal: it 
barred referrals, even though growers 
contended they had no dispute with 
regularly emploved workers.” State 
courts ruled against the Farm Labor 
Service in two suits brought rainst it, 
ordered referrals resumed 

Growers sav that legal fights to upset 
referral rulings are no solution. While 
farmer 1s waiting for ecision, he 








How a Dodge “Use-Plan” 


cuts selling costs. A Dodge 
Market Counsellor 


helps businessmen end blind pros- 


Construction 
pecting ... systematize direct selling, 
mail promotion... evaluate sales per- 
formance. He sets up a “Use-Plan” 
for clients on a continuing basis. To 
help them get maximum value from 
advance construction intelligence. To 
increase sales penetration. For full 
facts on more resultful selling—the 
strategic Dodge way — sign the dotted 
line. Tear out ad and mail with 
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- Temco, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., “Gas Heating Specialist For the Nation,” is celebrating the 





production of its 2,000,000th gas heating unit. The company’s complete line of quality gas heat- 
ing equipment provides clean, dependable heat for scores of homes and businesses. Temco 


provides dependable protection for its covered employees and their dependents with a Group 
Insurance program from New York Life which includes life and medical care coverages. 








TEMCO, INC., AGREES: 


New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Thousands of progressive organizations of varying size 
and in all types of business agree with Temco, Inc Group 
Insurance custom-planned by New York Life is a valuable 
working asset. Here’s what it does: 


@ Helps hold key personnel by providing them and their 
families with greater financial security. 


@ Attracts high-caliber employees. 
e Improves employee morale. 
e Stimulates creativity . . . increases production. 


e@ Furthers your company’s reputation as a good place to 
work. 


A Group Insurance program, properly tailored to your 
individual company, wili be economical, flexible, and easy 


to administer. New York Life is a recognized leader in 
custom-planning these programs. Why not draw on this 
experience to put a successful plan to work in your com- 
pany? Your agent or broker will supply the details, with- 
out obligation, of course. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEAD 
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| ATOIALLY NEW KIND OF | 
Tit DARI PICKUP 


COMPACT-ECONOMY 



































WHAT DO WE MEAN, 
THE ONLY TRUCK WITH 
COMPACT-ECONOMY? 


We mean that the new Dart 
Pickup is compact in every- 
thing but work capacity. It has 
a compact diet. It handles like 
a compact. The upkeep costs 
are compact. But in the work 
department this baby is a full 
half-ton hauler. It'll do a 
sleeves-up job of work every 
day, day in and year out. That, 
mister, is what we mean bj 
compact-economy. A truck that 
is economy-minded, a tough 
devil of a truck, all truck, all 
work, all the way. 


Al ALLY DELIVER 
MORE MILES A GALLON 


L 
OMPETITION? 
There’s only one way to answer 
that kind of question, and 
that’s to test the new Dart 
Pickup against its biggest com- 
petition, Ford and Chevrolet. 
That’s just what we did. 
Result? Time after time the 
new Slant-6, overhead valve, 
225-eubic-inch engine 


came 


out ahead on actual miles- 
per-gallon. 

As for the engine itself, it is 
slanted 30 degrees from the 
vertical. This makes possible 
highly efficient manifolding, 
both intake and exhaust. Also 
gives you plenty of underhood 
work room which, by the way 
you'll seldom need. This new 
engine of ours is a mighty 


tough customer. 


Mounted on the engine, as 
standard equipment, is an alter- 
nating current generator. It 
will charge the battery even at 
idle. Because the battery 
more fully charged, more of 
the time, it will last longer. 
Small thing? Maybe. But it 
saves you money. 











You'll be interested to kn 
that many of the engine part 
are aluminum. Things like the 
water and oil pump housing, 
the distributor case. Extensir 
use of aluminum mean 
dead weight. More pa 


ct-econom 


Mc re ¢ omp 


IS IT TRUE THAT THIS 
TRUCK IS NEW DOWN 
TO THE WHEEL STUDS? 


Take a look at the picture 
above. It’s unretouched, by the 
way. See anything familiar? 
You bet you don’t. This one is 
all-out new. Not new, mind 
you, for the sake of 
but functionally new. New cab, 
new body. New, easier clutch- 
ing, and shifting, and handling. 
As a matter of fact this Dart 
Pickup of ours even has a new 
soft sound. Wait'll , 


newness, 


u've had 
one on the job. You'll agree it’s 
a great new way to work. 


WHAT'S THIS | HEAR 
ABOUT A NEW THING 
CALLED “SEDAN RIDE”? 


You know how truck ride 
used to be. Not very pleasant. 
Well, this year Dodge has done 
something about it, with a 
virtually service-free suspen- 
sion system that takes the 
“truck”’ right f truck ride. 
A side benefit of this new sus- 





pension is that front tires don’t 
pay the penalty for your pleas- 
ant ride. You get every mile 
of rubber you paid for. 


ANYTHING | OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT THE REST 
OF THE '61 DODGE LINE? 


Sure! You ought to know about 
the 1961 Dodge conventional! 
and cab forward models, the 
four-wheel drive series, door- 
to-door jobs, the school bus 
chassis. There’s Six and Vs 
gasoline power. There’s Cum- 
mins diesel power. There’s a 
weight spread of 4250 lbs. 
GVW to 76,800 Ibs. GCW. 


OK, NOW HOW DO THE 
PRICES STACK UP? 


The new Dart Pickup and the 
1961 Dodge line of trucks are 
priced to compete with every 
truck coming or going. And a 
Dodge truck will skin the pants 
off any truck for muscle, hustle 
and money-saving ways. You 
can depend on it! 


= SEE THE DART PICKUP 
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| It’s easy to see why 
| industry leaders prefer 
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~ People at P-I-E Insurance —Seven Equipment—It’s new, 
spell the difference years National Safety it’s research- 
between just shipping Champion makes P*I*E designed; much of it 
and expediting! They're your best insurance of is custom-built 
skilled; they're swift; delivery in good shape, to serve 
they're friendly. in good time. your special needs. 
; -. w—_ 
Points served — 3,100 Information to solve Expediting —Time- 
in the West and all kinds of traffic saving patterns and 
Midwest, by short problems is supplied methods are engineered 
direct routes, and by P+I-E’s Traffic into each P*I-E 
all points in U.S.A. Information Bureau terminal to 
; by connecting carriers. at no cost to you. speed your shipments. 
: Y 
Protection for Import-export— Experience — Pioneer 
perishable foods, fresh Overseas freight and pace-setter in 
and frozen, on fast specialists at P-I-E motor freight, for 
thru sleeper runs handle all details of 25 years P*I-E 
in latest advanced customs clearance and has been a symbol 
reefer trailers. expedite delivery. of dependability. 






















| Pacific Intermountain Express Co., Dept. BW-9 
P. 0. Box 958, Oakland 4, California 


Without cost or obligation please send: 
1 [7] Pel-€ Point List 
[_] Pel-E Route Map 
[_] Import-export Brochure 
J Perishable Products Brochure 





Nar 





A carton or a carload, P-I-E delivers | 








the goods, in good shape, in good time! ] 





Fill in and mail this coupon today. I - 
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may lose his crops. Sometimes as little 
as 12 hours can make the difference 
between a money crop and losses 
e Effect of Pickets—Mexican braceros 
can’t be put to work where it appears 
they might be “in jeopardy’ because 
of a labor dispute. If there are pickets 
it a farm, the braceros won’t be sent 
there. If thev’re already at work, they 
ire likely to be pulled out—ripe crop to 
be harvested Or none Thi happened 
a number of times this past summer. 
When it didn’t, there were rumblings 
of trouble—or actual disturbances. Do- 
mestic workers stormed back, angry, 
rallying with a crv, “Are we going to 
let them take our jobs?”’ 

Denied workers, a farmer’s losses may 
run high. Fred Podesta of Linden, who 


has one of the biggest cherry orchards 





in the world, lost an estimated $55,000 
to $100,000. With the stakes high, 
some growers have been talking about 


strike insurance, similar to that in Ha- 
wali—a plan under which a struck plan- 
tation’s long-term losses may be made 
up in part by those not struck 

¢ Amorphous Mass—Th« AWOC’s 
principal trouble is expected to come 
from the structure of the migratory 
work force. It is casual labor, and it 


changes from season to season. The 
organizing must go on constantly. 


mong different workers. The AWOC 
would like to get around this with con- 


~ 


tracts providing that farmers will recog- 
nize and bargain with the union, season 
to season, vear to vear, regardless of who 
might be covered. The agricultural in- 


dustry isn’t under the ‘Taft-Hartley 
Act, so contract rules that apply to 
plants do not curb practices on farms. 

One of the union’s announced aims 


is to establish a minimum wage scale 


for farm workers who do not have 
the protection of the federal $1-an-hour 
wage floor. Growers say thev can’t go 
along with a contract minimum because 
thev have to hire so many temporary 
workers from among those unemploy 
able elsewhere; the general policy is to 
pay according to productivity, bv piece 
rates adjusted to equalize wages be 
tween orchards fat with fruit and those 
with a skimpy crop 

Ihe rate for a prim pick of tomatoes 
is ll¢ or 12¢ a box. But the scale on 
lean vields may go as high as 17¢ or 18« 

ind some growers have paid a much 
is 20¢ a box to salvage something from 
their crops. The union wants a min 
mum of 17¢ a box for tomat Ihe 
California Tomato Growers Assn. savs 
this would bank ipt the ¢ WETS: last 
vear onlv half of them broke even 
made a profit. Union organizers con 
tend that manv pickers average less 
than S$] an hour for over-long work 
davs 
¢ Housing Issue—|}he AWOC and pa 
ent AFI ( IO i] re dem Ing bet 
ter working conditions and h ing for 
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“Why doesn’t Daddy turn it down?” 


Because well-meaning friends and relatives are tact- 
ful, the person with impaired hearing is often the last 
to recognize his loss. If you must turn the volume 
way up to hear clearly, you may be one of the 
9,000,000 Americans who suffer needlessly from 
defective hearing. First, see a doctor. Then, if a 
correctable loss is discovered, a hearing aid special- 
ist can give expert counsel on the instrument that 


will help vou most. 


People all about vou are learning that defective hear- 
ing is easily corrected. They're wearing efficient 


hearing aids . . . so inconspicuous you'd never know 


they had a hearing problem. Most of these tiny in- 

struments are powered by Mallory Mercury Batter- 

ies... the amazingly powerful, pill-size energy cap- 

sules pioneered by Mallory that have helped make 
nye ; 

possible a whole new array of miniaturized marvels 


of electronics. 


MALLorY 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Electronic, Electrical and Special Metal Components « Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors * Timer Switches 























migrant worke1 For th nost part, 
these are subject already to federal and 
state regulations. Their injection of this 
issue seems to be more for propaganda 
than for real bargaining 
Che most important issue—even more 
so than pav—seems to De »b urity 
Some migrant ire nomad by 
choice; they enjo following the sun 
from harvest to harvest. But a substan- 
tial majoritv aren’t migrants by choice 
hey would like to settle down, and 
many do everv veal 
There appears to be a growing feel 
ing, in part stered bv la rc. that iob 
security—a chance to work fields in one 
place, setting down t vould be 
nearer at hand if the bra veren't 
iround, if the whole ide f using mi- 
grant labor could be dropped. That is, 
jobs should be regularized 
Resentment has been growing against 
the braceros in manv places. Growers 
sav it really isn’t warranted, that du ing 
the vear braceros put in only about 5‘ 
of the total hours worke¢ n the larg 
farms—and are desperat ceded then 
¢ Strict Regulation—The Mexican na 
tionals r brace in t nal 
part of Californ ten 9 
torv farm help in 1951] ubl Law 78 
passed in that ir permitted Mexicans 
to come in to fill agricultural jobs that 
uuldn’t be fi } 
Ihe recruitment is unc tight rules, 
UNITED ind is under employment contracts that 
require 1 minimum ) pecify the 
“ Pa 1 ey 
PT 990 nak to Sa A, sed atleast 
of food and hou ng, guarantee neg 
tiated between the U.S. and M in 
SHRINK Fasteni Manh eHiring th 
astening annours Hiring the brace othing like 
x the surreptit 11S mp it f vet 
66% on Fiberglass Boats backs,” or Mexican nation . 
countr egal to fill f \ 
Looking for a better way to fasten your products? farm an : 
Look to United ““POP”’ Rivets. The O’Day Corporation of enough d t to get rop 
Fall River, Mass., did and shrunk fastening manhours by 66% harvested must estimate h 
. drove handling costs way down... put an end to production Mexican laborers he will] | 
bottlenecks. +} U.S. Lal Dept. t +] 
Thanks to the speedy, one-man application of “POP” aC ; ‘ a ' 
Rivets, resin fracture (coating of polyester resin to fiberglass use of that 
may set too fast and become brittle) was eliminated. It’s a lhe number of } n 
simple 1-2-3 operation. Deck is clamped to hull . holes Californ f 
drilled . . . “POP” Rivets inserted, set and fastened from one iy 
side with a power gun... all ina matter of minutes! ae ' 
There’s no end to the cost and labor savings ““POP”’ Rivets 102, \ugust ot iS 
i are providing on all kinds of materials in appliances, air-condi- 0.7 n tl th t t 
tioning equipment, furniture, truck and trailer bodies, pre-fab on 
buildings and hundreds of other products. Meck a as 
Why not learn how “POP” Rivets can bring quick solutions * echanization— | 
“ ; , , 
to your fastening problems; whether plastics to plastics, metals in the state th id th 
to plastics, metals to metals or any other combination you have that the br t 
in mind. Call or write for your copy of our new catalog. a5 4 
Cd 
“POP” Rivet User Reports ... Yours for the Asking! Send today for this collection ul } neg 
of “POP” Field Reports. Combined photo-fact sheets show use of *‘POP”’ Rivets in appli- , ; 7 aie 
cations ranging from aircraft to submarines, from furniture to curtain walls. interest I { . nt 
Worth having also is : n ih 
the new RIVETING $383 = 
AND ASSEMBLY IDEAS mech 
Booklet. Chock-full of UNIITED | 
**POP’’ Rivet facts, ultimat 
news of available liter har iy 
ature, new product | mu au . 
announcements. Write How 
to address below. ° 
larvesting 
“POP” RIVET DIVISION Th wat 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION RIVETS mos? th 
1139 River Road, Shelton, Conn Rh ¢ ] 
nuch furth tt END 
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ra "A Greater contrast, greater clarity with Ozafax and Ozalid materials for drafting room or office 
] Trop 7 
Bis: New Ozafax semi-dry papers and developers 
nd ask +. . . + . 
th now bring Ozalid quality to every Diazo Copy Machine 
ed in 
low of From Ozalid—the nation’s leader in dry diazo materials for more than a eee ios 
igh of quarter of a century—comes Ozafax, the newest line of top quality semi- SEND TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
eT Was dry copy materials. Regardless of the make machine you own, you can | Ozalid, Dept. E-9, Johnson City, N. Y. 
it now look to Ozalid as a new source of supply for all your diazo copying | Siesiah aden 
ibles needs, and look to Ozafax for . . . | Please send information explaining the 
‘saa Better Contrast! A new, advanced diazo coating formulation fastens a | new Ozafax semi-dry diazo materials. 
scut- sharp black image against a clean white background. On the shelf or | [_] Please have representative call. 
1 pres- after processing, the bright white appearance of Ozafax papers lasts. | 
nok : N 7 ae 
Ings Broader Line of Colors! Ozafax papers are available in 6 appealing colors | om 
= “7 for more flexible coding. No wider variety of tinted stocks anywhere. | Firm ate. ES a 
nignis 
1 their From every angle—speed, quality or simplified ordering and inventory | pens OP gs ee r 
nated —Ozafax improves your reproduction operation. Cali your local Ozalid | 
representative or mail coupon today. Address__._— 
; 7 : | See eee __Zone 
, oe materials from C l 
ling n | State 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 








In Marketing 


United Fruit Co. Acquires Liana, Inc., 


In First Diversification Move 


he United Fruit Co., big banana grower and mar- 
keter, has diversified further with the acquisition of 
Liana, Inc. Liana, a pioneer in the freeze-dry processing 
of foods, currently concentrates on packaging freeze-de 
hydrated shrimp. But United notes that the freeze-dry 
process can be applied to a variety of seafoods, sauces, 
fruits, and vegetables. 


FCC Reduces Amount of Time TV Nets 


Can Command From Local Stations 


\ 4-3 decision by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission cutting down the amount of time a ‘I'V network 
can command from a local station will benefit film svndi- 
cators and may cut into network revenues. However, 
the decision does uphold the principle of “option time” 
as “reasonably necessary” to successful operation of a 
network. 

The commission reduced the amount of time a net- 
work can usurp in each of four time segments of a 
broadcast from three hours to two and one-half hours. 
[his opens up an extra half-hour for local programing 
in prime evening time, mornings, afternoons, and after 
1] p.m. 

The commission emphasized that it was not determin- 
ing whether option time itself is a violation of antitrust 
laws. The Justice Dept. had commented that the prac 
tice seems to violate the Sherman Act. But at this point 
the antitrusters have disclosed no plans to move against 
the networks 

CBS and NBC had argued that loss of a half hour in 
prime evening time would cost them each $9.3-million 
1 vear, but this assumed that stations would use all the 
local time now made available to them 
dissenting from the majority opinion claimed that even 
if all option time were ruled out, local stations would 
still want enough network programs to assure profitable 
network operation. 


Commissioners 


Retailers Optimistic About 1960 Sales, 
Hopes Highest in West, Survey Shows 


\s part of its first Census of Retail Distributicu, 
\udits & Survevs Co... Inc.. queried retailers on thei 
sales expectations for 1960. Retailers as a whole were 


moderately optimistic. Forty-four percent saw 1960 com 


ng out ahead of I‘ 


59, while an equal number expected 
the two vears to show about equal results 

Only 12% predicted 1960 would be a poorer sales vear 
than 1959. 


60 Marketi 


MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


© P. 65—How to sell 1961 Fords: Give every 
car owner in Flora, Ill., a week’s try at them. 





Confidence ran highest among the apparel and auto- 
motive groups, lowest among food stores, restaurants, 
and drinking establishments. Retail outlets were most 
optimistic in the West, least optimistic in the Northeast. 


St. Regis Paper’s Selling Tactics 
Shake Up School Stationery Industry 


St. Regis Paper Co. recently got into the consumer 
market with the acquisition of the Nifty Mfg. Co., an 
Alabama producer of school stationery supplies—and its 
marketing practices are beginning to shake up that once 
staid industry. 

Hitherto, school stationery has been made and sold 
as a staple item by a profusion of small regional com- 


panies. It has been sold on the basis of price, without 


advertising or promotion 


St. Regis has introduced a national brand, Nifty, and 
has established national distribution for it. In the first 
three weeks of September, it will spend some $500,000 
in a spot T'V campaign that will go out over 175 stations 
in 140 markets. To keep in step with the shift to super- 
markets as outlets for school stationery, St. Regis has 
designed related item display stands. And it has intro- 
duced premium promotions to the field by including 
coupons with each pack of paper 

The company aims for repeat stationery sales by 
offering low-price binders. Drawing an anology to the 
low-profit sale of razors by blade manufacturers, St. 
Regis says, “The binder is our razor.” In designing these 
binders, St. Regis had to do a lot of new research on the 
school market. One discovery: left-handedness is on the 
upswing in the current crop of school kids. Southpaws 
now run 12% of the total, should hit 20‘ in a few 
vears St 
dextrously. 


Regis designed its binders to be used ambi- 
. * ° 


Point-of-Purchase Keyboard Activates 


Automatic Accounting, Control System 


Uni-Tote, automated retail accounting and control 
system, was unveiled this week bv Universal Controls, 
New York, whose American Totalisator Co. developed 
the unit 

lhe sales girl activates the point-of-purchase kevboard 
unit, which is connected by wires to the central control 


unit his records all sales, prints a complete sales 
journal, checks charge sales, produces a punched card 
that acts as key to automatic billing and inventory 


control. 


Uni-Tote’s ancestor was a recorder invented by Edward 
Rogal in 1926 (BW—Mar.22'47,p68 Rogal now serves 
as consultant to American Totalisator. Plans are to rent 
Uni-lote to stores: equipment will be availal the 


middle or end of 1961 
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‘AROUND THE COUNTRY OR AROUND THE 


How 
many 
hames 
does 
your banker lhe FIRST 


know NATIONAL CITY BANK 
9 of New York 


er Fe po 


Names make news in the business world, too. Good news or bad, depending, very often, on 


their credit rating. This is another way your Citibanker can help you. He has more than three 
hundred thousand domestic and foreign business names in up-to-date credit files at Head Office. 
So he can usually give you information quickly, whether the name you’re interested in is in 
Kansas City or Calcutta. If you work with a Citibanker or one of his correspondent bankers, 


you can put this credit information to work for you now. Contact him at 55 Wall St., N. Y. 


WoOoRLD FIRST NATIONAL CITY KNOWS 


























LISTEN TO TWO MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF SILENCE 


Noise conditioning is second only to air conditioning on the list of today’s most wanted improvements. 


The two, however, are sometimes mutually exclusive. The same equipment that soothes the body can 
offend the ear. HM One major source of trouble is the heart of most air conditioning —the refrigera 
tion compressor. To take noise out you must build quality in. So Worthington went to work. Mf Its 
engineers specified some of the closest tolerances ever used for industrial equipment. This resulted 
in a compressor which was amazingly vibration-free. Iwo million dollars later Worthington had the 
“V line’ compressor you see at the left. So quietly does it run that onlya sound laboratory can accurately 
measure its whisper-soft operation. Ml Silence reflects quality. The compressor is rugged enough 
to operate at 130 degrees below zero. Yet its silence adds efliciency, luxury and dignity to your envi 


ronment. A fair exchange for $2,000,000? We think so. Ml Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 


























Republic Mach 2 F-105 Thunderchief Fighter-Bomber, built for Tactical Air Command, USAF. 


Off the drawing board...into the air 
—faster with Kodapak Sheet! | 


Kodapak Sheet in the Stanpat System helps Stanpat (Whitestone 57, L.I., N.Y.) relies on 
Republic Aviation designers save hundreds of | Kodapak Sheet to make its preprinted 


hours of lettering and drawing recurrent symbols. drafting details—Kodapak IV, to be exact, 
1.5 mil (.0015”’), dimensional and chemically ii 


stable, crystal-clear, easily printed. These 
very same qualities make Kodapak Sheet a 





‘To speed drafting time, Republic designers 
peel, trim and apply Stanpat preprinted 
transparent ttle blocks to original drawings. 
It’s done easily, instantly ... avoids wasting 
precious hours lettering and drawing stand- 


“must” in packaging and in surface protec- 
tion by lamination, too 
- ~ » 1 
For information on how Kodapak Sheet 


ard symbols over and over again! can help you, call our representative or write: 


Kodapak Sheet (sous 
}D Cellulose Products Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





) ves level gd, 
Weadiaeal”* io &@ Gedemadl fer Bacinen's Place Shen Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives eland 
Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.) 


























A New Ford in Every Garage 


James O. Wright, a vice-president of 
Ford Motor Co. and general managet 
of its Ford Div., says that of everv five 
people who visit a Ford dealer’s show 
room at new-model introduction timé 
at least one will buy a new car. So he’s 
interested in anything that will get 
hordes of people into Ford showrooms 
next weekend when the 1961 Fords 
are on display. To get them there, 
says Wright, “you first have to get 
their attention.” 

rhe pictures on these pages show 
preparations for perhaps one of the 
most elaborate and off-beat methods 
ever tried to call the public’s attention 
to a new product. On Sept. 24, the 
owner of every car in Flora, Il, will 
get a 1961 white Falcon, Ford, o1 
Thunderbird to drive for one week. 
Each truck in Flora will be replaced 
bv a 1961 blue Ford truck (BW—May 
14'60,p36). ; 
¢ Test City—Next week, Flora, a city 
of approximately 6,000 people and 1,600 
vehicles, situated on the main line of 
the Baltimore & Ohio RR and on 
U.S. Highway 50 but still isolated in 
the center of Illinois, will be the first 
citv in the nation to have 1961 vehi- 
cles in evervdav use, and the first city 
ever to have 100% multiple car own- 
ership; every car-owning family will 
have at least two cars to use. 

And for the first part of that week, 
Ford will be host in Flora to the sev- 
eral hundred representatives of news 
papers, magazines, radio, and TV who 
so far this season have seen “‘press pre 
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ae 
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MAIN STREET of Flora, Ill, a city that counts 6,000 and 1,600 vehicles, is uncrowded 
on average day (above). But this week, the number of vehicles will double and policeman 
Pat Burns may have to untangle a few traffic jams. The reason: There’s a whole field of 
1961 Fords (below) waiting to be test driven for a week by Flora car owners. 























Whether it's furniture, a machine, 


a product shipment, or a whole 
assembly line, Bassick casters can 
move it quickly ...where you 

want it, and when. Their 
non-marking wheels save floors 
and cut maintenance costs too. 
And it’s easy to apply Bassick 
casters in the home for personal 


time-saving. For speed and 


‘convenience, plan to put as much 





on casters as you can. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, 


in Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


move 
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PRESS ROOM on Main Street is set up for newsmen who will report on Flora’s reaction 


to new Fords. 





T. J. Tierney (standing), Ford publicity man, originated the promotion. 


nt} Terre y IBM eee 


4 te 


COMPUTER has been installed to process replies to questionnaires given Flora drivers. 
Tierney discusses project with Mark Parsons, also of Ford. At right is Flora’s Mayor Bryden. 


views” of 1961 cars at such places as 
a Wisconsin summer resort, the Amer- 
icana Hotel at Bal Harbour, Fla., and 
the hotels and clubs of Detroit. At 
Flora, the news people will live in rail- 
road cars, eat in a glorified tent, and 
drink in the basement of the Elks Hall. 
They will have free rein to ask the 
temporary owners of 196] Fords what's 
wrong with them. 

¢ Multiple Risks—Wright is gambling 
about a quarter of a million dollars 
that the answers, and the other pub- 


licity about Ford from Flora, will shoo 
the curious into Ford dealerships at a 
better pace then ever before He is 
taking a nice risk, too Things do go 
wrong with automobiles, and those in 
Flora will be the first assembled. Nor- 
mally any flaw in the early run can 
be caught before too many customers 
have been inconvenienced. At Flora, 
any start-up flaw is going to be imme- 
diately apparent to more than a thou- 
sand drivers and nearly half as many 
reporters. Even if no bugs show up, 
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“Polaris—from out of the deep to target. Perfect?’ 


20 July 1960: Message from Comdr. J. P. Osborne to President Eisenhower on successful undersea firing of two ballistic missiles from the submarine 


U.S.S. George Washington on target more than 1200 miles away. 


Vitro is the U.S. Navy’s systems engineering coordinator for all 
authorized Polaris Fleet Ballistic Missile submarines and tactical 
air-defense missile ships. As part of the vast contracting team, Vitro 


salutes the Navy on a job well done. = 


WET 


VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. / OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES: GENEVA - MILAN - BOMBAY 








maybe some citizens won't take to the 
idea of being guinea pigs for Ford and 
will start the prairie version of a “Ford 
Go Home” campaign 

Wright thought of those risks when 
the idea of a press preview in Flora 
first was presented to him, but the 
were subordinated by another thought 
“I wondered,” he says, “whether it 
would be viewed favorably bv the 
press.” If it isn’t, it’s not for the lack 
of trying by Wright’s public relations 
people and by the townsfolk of Flora. 

Preparations have been going on for 
five months, some as unlikely as the 
conversion of a railroad baggage car 
into a shower car (at a cost of $9,000), 
which will be dismantled when the 
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a” ” Ford show is over, and the lengthening 
Ei v, of the runway at the Flora airport to 
Ra 1% accommodate a DC-3. But, n othing 
it 


is as unlikely as holding a national auto 
press preview in Flora, Ill. To get maxi 
mum publicity exposure for its 1961 
line, Ford Div. has gone to Flora be- 
cause, in a sense, the little city is like 
that place in the old vaudeville gag: 
“You can’t get there from here.” 
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|. Finding Flora 
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The Ford people think there are a 
lot of genuine reasons for being in Flora. 
Late last winter, the Ford Div. public 
relations staff saw four principal handi- 
caps to getting attention this fall to the 
1961 products. The public likely was 
going to be more interested in politics 
than in automobiles. Ford Div. would 
have no new compact cars to offer, 
while its General Motors and Chrysler 
competitors would have completel new 
small cars. Ford also knew that both 

Chevrolet and Plymouth were making 
TIDEWATER Vi RGINIA greater appearance changes in their big 


cars. To top it all, the first National 


Us 


» 
-. 
fi 


Port activity, Hampton Roads, Va. 


Tidewater Virginia, the greater area surrounding the world Auto Show in four years would be held 
renowned deep water ports of Hampton Roads, provides many in Detroit in October and that certainly 
benefits for plant location. Abundant, dependable labor, fuel, would tend to distract attention from 
water, power, gas, transportation, including eight trunkline rail- any one make of cars 
roads .. . are benefits adjacent to major industrial and consumer ¢ Publicity Precedents—The idea of 
markets. All this in a warm expanding business climate. using an entire town as a show window 
Unequaled recreational opportunities abound for employer and for Ford products came from ‘Thomas 
employee in this land of good living. Housing is plentiful, selec- J. ‘Tierney, a young assistant of the di- 
tion wide, living costs low. vision’s public relations staff. It was 
; ; . : inspired by an earlier Ford attention- 
For a confidential survey researched to the exacting specifications grabbing scheme in which a consum- 
of your plant location needs, please contact. r's panel picked by Dr. George Gallup 
Clarence H. Osthagen drove new lords, and by a ‘liernev- 
Vice President & Executive Director directed promotion in which a farmet 


f A technical report on it 
t) Development Council Fhis time, in thinking big, Tiemej 


° —_— = tested a Falcon Ranchero and delivered 
Tidewater Virginia 1 professional-sounding engineering and 











Fit ‘~~ thought of his native Illinois. A \C- 

300 Boush Street, Norfolk, Va. tical publi relations man, he knew that 

the site of a press show should be cen 

Officially representing the cities and towns of Boykins, Branchville, trally locate that travel cost and 
Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Smithfield, South Norfolk, Suffolk, Virginia time sect t bea pene net-t.4 0 
Beach, Wakefield and Windsor; the counties of Accomack, Isle of Wight, news people of an\ Q uculat “ 
Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Princess Anne and Southampton. - sere And if th rp + = 
a oO with Fords, 1t had to be cen- 
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NEW “ELECTRIC-EYE” ARGUS 
TV CAMERA! 


Compensates for changes in light instantly, auto- 
matically, electronically. Transmits sharp, clear 
pictures indoors or out, in sun, shade or room light. 


Use it outside to guard gates, supervise loading operations or police 
outdoor storage areas. You get the same brilliant picture whether it’s 
sunny or rainy. 


Use it inside to control scattered assembly operations, read distant 
gauges or watch tests of molten metals. You get the same brilliant 
picture whether daylight’s streaming in the window or there’s nothing 


but artificial room light. 


Change its location. Change the light. Change the lens. You can’t 
change the brilliance and clarity of the picture. 

And like all Argus Direct-Wire TV Cameras, this new “Electric-Eye” 
model telecasts as far as 1000 feet through standard co-axial cable. It 
will produce the same picture on many receivers at once, or as many as 
four cameras may be channeled to a single receiver. Its matching dual- 
purpose monitors also receive regular TV programs. 

It costs just $630 including a 1-inch, f/1.9 lens (about one third as 
much as other cameras!) Telephoto and wide-angle lenses are avail- 
able at modest cost. Other Argus Direct-Wire TV Cameras start at $595. 


argus 


GENERAL TELEPHONE # ELECTRONICS 


Argus Cameras. inc 
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r—-WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET-—.4 


Argus Audio-Visual Systems 
Dept. BB 


argus iV 


| Ann Arbor, Michigan 

| Please send your booklet on new uses for direct-wire 
TV in business and industry 

] NAME 

| COMPANY 

| ADORESS COUN 
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trally located so the supply burden 
wouldn’t all fall on one or two plants 
at a time when production was just 
starting. And he remembered that the 


of the United States 
south-central [lin 
e Research Considerations—Ford Di 
market manager, Dr 
Brown, decided that there were 
things he would like to know about peo- 
ple and their cars—particularly how fam- 
ilies use more than one car. He told 
Tierney that market research require- 
ments would be satisfied by a city in the 
population range of 4,000 to 
The town should have a mixture of in 
dustry and agriculture and it had to be 
somewhat isolated; if it were in a metro- 
politan area, the whole deal would have 
been distorted by commuters and rub- 
ber-neckers and too many people would 
know all about the 1961 Fords too soon. 
There were four towns near the 


population 
is somewhere in 


center 


research George 


rtain 


S OOO 


pre- 
sumed 1960 population center: Olney 
and Fairfield—both too big—and Louis- 
ville, a crossroads village that was too 
small. So Flora—nearly 100 miles away 


from any air 
cial center 


tr insportation 


got the nod 


Or COMM Mcrt- 


ll. Happy Together 
“‘Actually,”” says Mavor Norman Bryv- 


den, “we're nothing, 
North, South, or West.” 


was speaking about the city’s 


neither East, 
: 

Although he 

geographi- 


cal location, the description can be ap- 


plied generally to Flora. It has several 
medium-sized plants emploving },400. 
[he jtown’s population has barely 
changed in 10 years, and only $00 resi- 
dents were born outside Clay Count 
Its citizens claim to be progressive 
and Main St. shops have shiny fronts; 
but some of the stores are so ancient 
that one collapsed of old age. It i 
simple, tree-shaded Midwest town, un- 
changed and unchanging, that Norman 
Bryden and a group of prominent citt- 
zens are trying to whip into an indus 
trial and commercial cente that 
their: kids won’t have to leave home to 
find jobs 
e Official Interest—Brvden was mim 
Canada, grew up in Flora and w in 
business in Chicago for four years 
fore joining his father’s construction 


company in Flora. Since his election as 
mayor in 1955, he has been trvin 
make Flora attractive to 
and in this he has been joined enthusias- 


tically by Edward Benecki who moved 
| 


ig to 
} 


new industry 


into town the same vear. A new plant 
of Sparton Corp. is their ma n- 
quest to date. Benecki, an attorne id 
president of the Chamber of Comn 
was born in Granite City, ac1 
river from St. Louis 

For months, the two men ha‘ een 
anticipating the taste of publicity that 
Ford will brew up around their tow 
They think it will help their drive for 
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vast, 
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irely 
resi- 
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sive drops 
nts; 

ient 

is a 


am of oil 


man cators deliver just the right amount of 
cifl- 
dus- ji : , 
that speed up and slow down in perfect synchronization with any 


Put a drop of oil in a Manzel force-feed 


lubricator and it knows where it’s going 


and how to get there fast. Manzel lubri- 
oil to bearings, cylinders and packings. They start, stop, 


e to machinery ... unaffected by high steam, gas or air pressure. 


nin 
7 BUFFALO HYDRAULICS DIVISION, BUFFALO, N.Y.; MANZEL DIVISION 
iS im DETROIT, MICHIGAN; HUNTINGTON DIVISION, HUNTINGTON, W.VA 

be- LTO., NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO; HOUDAILLE INDUSTRIES 
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1sias- 
oved 
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WALES-STRIPPIT, INC 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, INC., MORRISTOWN, N.J.; BUFFA RUSHED STONE CORP 


one of North America’s fastest growing corporations 


Manzel, specialists in lubricators and metering pumps since 
1898, is just one of the 17 divisions of Houdaille (say 
‘“Hoo-dye’’) that keeps the wheels of modern industry turn- 
ing. We'd like to tell you more about all the things that 
are going on at Houdaille Industries. Drop a postcard to 
the Secretary, Houdaille Industries, Inc., 1280 Main Street, 
Buffalo 9, New York. 


FAIRMOUNT TOOL & FORGING, INC., CLEVELAND, OHIO; DETROIT DIVISION, ’ 
v AKRON, N.Y. AND LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; PROVINCIAL ENGINEERING HOU WLLE 
DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO; STRIPPIT TOOL & MACHINE CO., BRAMPTON, ONT.; HOUDAILLE 


BOWMANSVILLE, N.Y.; R.H. WRIGHT, INC., FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


as PS 


Frat 









BRUSH industry, but Florans as a group—with 
OR SPRAY! some reservations by the Dodge deales 
> have another reason, which is voiced by 
; > ; Benecki: “It’s real flattering to have 
—~ : hee someone of the stature of Ford come 
= { Gm 2 
~— 














hold that asked, among other questions, 
wavs are slips, of course; a five-year-old 


what Ford-made car the respondent 

would buy if he were buying this yea 
Krylon Rust Magic penetrates rust in RUST MAGIC SUPERIORITY bov was listed for a car. So there’s a 
minutes, bonds itself to the metal, Metal panels sub- gasoline-powered miniature waiting in 


down here. At least I’m flattered.’ 
He has every right to be if you con 
sider what Ford has had to do. Fi 
530% better than other Ihe answer to that question told Ford 
id t d b q " what kind of a vehicle to have waiting to 
wide y promo e rands: be picked up Sept. 24 out in the former 
positively prevents further corrosive jected to extreme the field for Joe Sehie 
action. Compatible with almost any salt spray for 325 e Extra Work—These cars have been 
finish lacquers, enamels, varnishes, hours. Rust Magic built at seven assembly plants, and get 


there was a survey of every Flora house 
DRY IN 20 MINUTES! TOP COAT T IN Ee ee 











acrylics, epoxies, vinyls, latex, oil-base panel film shows ting them to Flora took the biggest 
and water-base paints. Earned a near- 0 defect or corro- hunk of the press preview budget. Ford 
perfect 9.1 rating in ASTM Rust Preven- Sion except where had to hire and import to Flora workers 
tion Index tests 530% higher than scribed through to to do a variety of little jobs on the cars, 
other leading brands! At leading jobbers eed RUST MAGIC the things dealers normally take care 
and paint stores everywhere—or write arte of and Ford has never had to do. Ac- 
on your company letterhead for Brand A, on the - counting and distribution records and 
nformation other hand, shows a a _— controls foreign to anv normally used 
ee ae by Ford have had to be installed. Ford 
sion, widespread has renter BOUT OEIC ms : ra, installed 
A lifting and creeping. SU teleph nes ented helicopters and 
KRYLON, INC., NORRISTOWN, PA five DC ee ee er 
Since 1948 KRYLON has sold more seroso! paints than al! other seroso! brands combined BRAND A Georg B \ n ‘ = ine vith IBM , 
tall a Ram 305 computer in Flora 
" “ ind the census facts on Flora’s people 
already h ted in it. This 
weekend, IB M \ be proce sing I p! S 
to a cal yInION tionnaire that 
Brown h t in th 
ment of eacl 
Ford ent caging } th 7 i 
cated, expe tivit 
the press or fi 
aren't the 1 t wuto buver the 
country; t ige ag t 
seven veal But thev probal react 
about th ) ther Amer to 
various ; pitch 
e Clue to Sales = egg An ie of 
the big clues Wright hopes to get 
from th t ! f the Fl 
is whether For 1961 advertising and 
sales approach n course. The glove 
ompartment irvevy mav gi\ Ford 


To tint a lady’s eyebrow or some new things to talk about, or some 


reason to modify som¢e e thing 
make a mirror gleam ...rely on Felts | intends to say. Brown's big interest, 


as a market researcher, 1s in a survey 











Felt is one of the most versatile engineering and design materials available. of Florans that will be taken after all 
For example, the delicate tip of an eyebrow pencil is made of one type of the white cars and blue trucks have de- 
specially designed A+ Felt . . . yet another type makes the abrasive discs used parted Co 
for high-speed polishing of plate and automobile glass. Learn how A+ Felts can In effec ae S oe B, wal ASK, n z 
improve your application by sending us your design problem. Our engineers cr sage ‘all t ' h yd e -y sth aaa 
will follow through promptly. like this to do ; pat pret of on it ple 
Send tor this RGR iatermative brochure car use under controlled conditions. A 
iMustrating the uses of A+ Felt sideline observer, however, wonders 
25 a design and engineering material whether anybody in Flora needs two 
Among ew te demorks: cars or will use his old one when a new 





CONNECTITE® Gaskets and Seals white 1961 Ford is standing by. END 
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essential to you— 


and they’re part of every General American lease 


A General American lease for freight cars or terminal 
storage provides far more than just a means of renting 
capital. You get flexibility of operation keyed to 
seasonal needs. You’re relieved of risk due to changes 
in products or markets. Long-term commitments 
are reduced. 

In addition, your General American 


ease assures 


you of proper maintenance in compliance with in- 


dustry codes as well as the elimination of the cost and 


burden of record keeping. Perhaps most important, 
your lease allows you to draw on the experience, engi- 
neering and research information available only from 
General American. 


GATX tank 


You get more choice with over 65, 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


735 La sal 





TRANSPORTATION 


lle Street, Chicago }, I 


Airslide®, 


Dry-Flo®, 
specialized freight cars as well as over 


cars, Piggy-Back, refrigerator 


and other 
657,000,000 gallons of liquid storage space in six ter- 
minals located in five key areas. 

No other leasing service is so practical or so complete. 


ly part of the story. Whether your 


Yet leasing is on 
problems relate to processing, shipping or storage 
to m 


xing or drying ... to coating, fastening, 


conveying . . . to chemicals, foods, petroleum, plastics 
. . . solids, liquids or gases, General American's 
broad experience and directed imagination can help 
you solve them. 

Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or ship, 
let us show you why it pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 






Offices in principal cities 











PILOT PLANT operation is watched by Stanley Capelin, consultant; Shelley Appleton, ILGWU officer; Ely Elias, head of industry group. 


iny Pilot Plant Hikes Skirt 


t along rn sewing world. Yet dustrvwid 


ndustt 


lanagement association 
¢ Challenge to Industry— I h« 
>" 


make $500-mi 


men’s skirts, blouses 
ts slacks and jacket 


Their experimental 


nge. because if sets 








t Output 


Ihe 
245 Seventh Ave 
Sportswear Pilot Plant,”’ and it is the 
first thing of its type in the needle trades 


little loft on the sixth floor at 
is called ‘“‘the Skirt & 


manufac 
sewn product 


or years various 
groups in the 
business have talked about such project 


industry. 
turers’ 


|. Tale of Two Men 


But getting a bunch of highly com 
petitive manufacturers in the garment 
industry to cooperate is harder than 
mixing a barrel of gunpowder inside a 
furnace. It took two powerful huma 
catalysts to get the plant going 

One was Shelley Appleton, manage: 
of the Skirt & Sportswear Worker 
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MANUFACTURERS and men from other trade groups come to stare at a demonstration 


shop that’s small yet efficient. 


Here they check quality of skirts from final pressing. 


PLANT MANAGER Irwin Kahn, in shirtsleeves, has a rapt audience of manufacturers. 


of the International Ladies 
Workers Union. The othe 
nley Capelin, a leading needk 
cl ngineering consultant 
Ap] ieton, a 
ILGWU leader, offered his 
ind warned th 
& Sportswear M 
I not 


1€ Was 
vage demands or « 


lawver and enthusiastic 
n’s full 
] f 


t prevent con 
yf the 
- a 


hat the only w 


city 


uld hope to sun 
to get their produ 
¢ they could « 
, c plants in the Sout 


¢ Dog-Eat-Dog—Compan 


ing business are small, 
mostly run by seat-of-the-pants trad 
tion. Few or none do any 
development in production method 
Managers—who are usually the owne1 
too look for 
production, and it’s on the ck 
Ohrbach’s or Macvy’s or Carson P 
Scott three weeks after the origin 
‘ign appeared in Paris showroom 
in a sketch in a fashion magazin 
Probably no other industrv can 
i candle to the needle trade 
up for a new product. But a 


the business is dog-eat-dog, a1 


competitive 


researcn ¢ 


1 hot item, slap 


permit copying undercutting 
ill sorts of skulduggery 
e More Productivity, 


More Wages 


Production 75 














Last year South Carolina’s glass 
industries produced more than $25 
million worth of glass and ceramic 
products fro her rich silica sand 
deposits. Why such a high produc- 
tivity? Because South Carolina has 
ssentials that create a 
(pe rb business climate: a wealth of 


cater and raw materials ...a young. 


intelligent, hard-working labor force 


and an tndustry-favoring govern- 

, , . 
nent vitally interested in helping 
husiness grow in South Carolina. 


Whatever you make, let us prove you 


can make it forles ns th Carolina. 


Bale! 
sand 
castles 


South Carolinians can build sand 
castles along 281 miles of seashore 
.9 months of the year. Or they 
can troll for fish in one of South 
Carolina's blue mountain lakes 


’ 


skin-dive in the clear wate of her 


tropical sea islands. Sailboat regat- 
tas are also held the yea? around, 
With such a wealth of recreation... 
no wonder South Carolinians have 
the lowest rate of absence from 


_s 


irk because of sick ness strikes. 
Whatever your favorite recreation, 


more in 


CAROLINA 


let us prove you can ¢ nzoy it 


SOUTH 





Manag 


petition 


necessary to get tl lot int 

But now he i tent to let t t 
run without his participat t 
it made clea 1e Sa that 

joint project. W | 
we'll continue t hecan this ] 
good f ] t ' 

But it 1 management group that 

it and finan t It’s for their benefit 
thev get higher productivity p : 

more productivit 1 f thei 
chines ind it’s proved thev can 


make garment ! en 
the sewn products industrv as efficient 
; 


as thev can make the n ‘ 
in the South 

“OF cours t will mean n eC wag 
he conced | Lust 1 itract 
for piece work rates, but it mean n 
more production f those wage 
better working ndition And better 
run, bett nanaged yMpani nean 
steadier emplovmet j 
¢ Industry’s Problem—Appleton h 
lot to d vith stopping the talk and 
starting the action, but the man who 
actually designed and created the pilot 


plant is Stanley Capelin, president of 
S. J Capelin Associates 





Capelin, an industria vIn 1a 
been in the needle trad ill his lif 
He soon saw that it was probably the 
most technologically backward 
managed big industrv in the world, 
even though it ne of the fastest m 
ing, most flexib] lhe almost insuper 
able problem is to apply good engine: 
ing to the industrv without interfering 
with its ability to change products 
night, to respond to the variable winds 
of fashion merchandising 

Capelin set up a consulting 
tice 30 vears ago, built up a staff that 
has grown to § ndustrial engin 
The firm has 300 clients in the U.S 
and abroad, charges them ninimum 
of Ci 600 a vea fry, wh h they get a 
thorough going b Capelin man 
it least tw 

Quite f ( elin nt ll 
testify t t improve nt \ 
large pajam 1ufact f xam 
nl ] + ‘ } pI 1) + 9 r 
from 2 d en per ma hin erate CT 
dav to 3 dozen n five vears, the plant 
was able t red its number r em 
ployees from 600 down to 400 while 

eee 


mcreasing ou 


e Riot Act—Capelin ke most of the 


ompanv owners he has t eal with, 1s 
tough, and | n't hesitate t 
the riot act if h think lient 1s 1gno 
ing improvem 

Believe m | . i t of these 
guvs who grew u the busin ink 
thev knov rvthing and don't like to 
be told ther etter wa 

Capcelin S t grip } ¢ 
sewn product istry does al t 


ngineerin 
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Now this secretary knows everything 


Her job is more important because she 
can do more work in less time using a 
DictaphoneTIME-MASTER® and unique, 
red Dictabelt® records with fully visible, 
non-erasable grooves. Transcribing is 
easy: A glance at the simple indication 
slip tells her how many letters to type and 
how long each one is. Corrections are 
marked precisely 

Her boss likes the TIME-MASTER’s easy 
operation. Four buttons on the mike con- 


trol the entire dictating process—dictate, 





playback, COrrecucns and length Except She's a genuine assistant—freed from Most automatic dictating machine. 
for the talking, his thumb does it all. He EES Micon tsa ee 
! a stenographer’s notebook by the TIME- t's easy to see why businessmen and their 
mnce ates é > Sz ) | ; 7 
concentrates on what he says MASTER system. Transcribing is easy be- secretaries prefer the TIME-MASTER dic- 
Dictabelts cost only four cents each so cause s an control tone lume and tating machine. It saves so much time. To 
he doesn’t re-use them. He has a fresh, speed ictly as she likes. Because Dicta- find out how much time you'll save, phone 
31) y > PUP . . " . > ao. } ' ? ‘ 
clean surface every time he dictates. Re be] I bly, she alwa an find your nearest Dictaphone office for a free 
cording is voice-perfect. her pla asily. ““show-me”’ demonstration. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN IDEA AND ACTION . Dictaphone’ CORPORATION 


Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt, registered tracemarks of e Cor Ave ,N_Y. 17, N_ Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada 9 Stratford Pi, London W 1, Eng.; 4 Aderostrasse 4, Dusseidort, Germany 








SEDANS AND CONVERTIBLES, compacis and wagons, 
hardtops and sports cars —there have never been so many automobiles in 
any one country at any one time. And there have never been so many fine 
products to keep these cars proud and purring. If you make suckh-a 


product, remember ... 
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Foreground, a wrapped 
asbestos tape 
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tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
itself does more than any single manu- 
facturer. It has set up an engineering 
department staffed by a dozen men 

Manufacturers can also get engineer- 
ing help from Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. and Union Special Machine Co., 
the two biggest capital equipment sup- 
pliers to the industry, but this tends to 
be of a limited nature. 
¢ Big Chance—So when the Skirt & 
Sportswear Manufacturers Assn. began 
talking up a pilot plant, Capelin offered 
to engineer it for them without charg« 
if they would pav for the equipment and 
space. “I couldn’t resist the chance to 
do it right under their noses—it was a 
texrific opportunity,” says Capelin. 

The size of the plant—20 machines 
—is almost as small as they come in the 
industry. In sportswear, plant size runs 
from 10 or so machines to over 200 
The floor area of the pilot plant, 2,000 
sq. ft., is typical of New York City lofts 

But while the workers mav_ look 
crowded—each has 100 sq. ft. of floor 
area—typical New York lofts operate 
with only 30 sq. ft. per girl. 


ll. Every Second Counts 


The methods Capelin used to in 
crease production in the shop wouldn't 
look revolutionary to most manufac- 
turers. It’s merely a matter of putting 
to work at once all the little devices and 
tricks that speed product flow—and, as 
much as possible, putting the skill in 
the machine head by using attachments 
rather than depending on the operator. 
Some of the devices: 

¢ When one sewing machine 
stitches a seam, an attachment on the 
sewing head opens it and irons it flat— 
eliminating a “seam busting” step. 

¢ One girl operates two machines 
mounted side by side—one to sew but- 
tonholes, the other to sew on buttons 
She can start the automatic button- 
holer, sew on a button while it works 

¢ Automatic thread cutters on al- 
most all machines climinate threads 
hanging out of seams—and a floor girl 
to go around Cutting them off. 

¢ Electrical accessories automati- 
cally position the needle, so the ma- 
chine will stop in either the down posi- 
tion or up position. This saves motions 
that take only a second or two per gar 
ment, but adds up to hours on hundreds 
of dozens of garments. 
¢ Material Handling—Material han 
dling, too, is changed. Most shops sew 
in bundles tied with string; when a girl 
finishes a bundle she ties it and a floor 
girl takes it to the next operation 
The pilot plant uses pedestal-type ma 
chine mounts so a wheeled device that 
clamps the bundle can roll right up to 
the sewing machine. The operator can 
flip through the bundle one garment at 
a time without ever detaching it from 
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with Osborn 


: - power 
. brushing 


Not long ago, one of America’s top jet engine-makers flew straight 
into a production bottleneck. To remove sharp edges and burrs from 
a crucially important part, it was hand-filed and emery-rubbed— 
a job that took a full 80 minutes. Today,:an Osborn Metal Finish- 
ing Machine does the same job in just 8 minutes . . . 10 times as fast. 
And the quality is higher, the finish more uniform and precise. This is 
typical of the way Osborn metal finishing methods are helping 
America’s leading industries. To find out how Osborn can help you 


speed production, cut costs and 
improve product quality, write 
The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-212, Cleve- 


land 14, Ohio. 


Metal Finishing Machines. 





and Methods « Industrial Brushes * Foundry Production Machinery 


Production 81 
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Look what you can’t see... 


In a Paterson Overlay Paper you 
can’t see the paper! 

You can see the attractive metal 
fleck pattern in this particular paper 

. and that’s all you can see after 
the paper has been put under heat 
and pressure and saturated with a 
special plastic resin. 

A Paterson Overlay Paper is the 
starting point for the surfaces of many 
famous plastic laminates. You prob- 
ably have one of these laminates on 


your kitchen counter tops. The bril- 
liance of its colors and patterns— 
which seem to float—is due in large 
part to a Paterson Overlay Paper 
which has turned transparent on the 
laminate’s surface during the manu- 
facturing process. All you see is the 
pattern. All you feel is a hard, wear- 
resistant surface ... 

But it all started with the disap- 
pearing act of a Paterson Overlay 
Paper. 


iN “Something Special in Papers” 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 


L, PENNSYLVANIA 


New Y 
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nt: Sunnyvale, Cal 











its cart The next girl does the sam 

Where the job isn’t adaptable to thi 
‘waterfall’ cart technique, there are au- 
tomatic stackers, costing from $35 t 
$200. These increase a girl’s output a 
dozen or so a day, and keep the fabric 
from wrinkling 


“It seems fantastic, I know,” sa 

; _ 
Capelin, “that vou can put all thes 

t 

tiny half-second improvements togethe1 
ind come up with a system that 
creases production five times. W 
we've done it, and the in’t tell m 


it’s impossible anv mor 
¢ Impressed—At the first demonsti 
tion, representatives of other manufac 


turing groups—blous ind shirt n 
tractors, infants’ and children coat 
makers, the National Dress Manufa 
turers Assn., and othe: were Imprt ed 
enough to talk about setting up similat 
pilot operation 

If many do, there could bi ids of 
such pilot plants The industry is bro 


ken up into a dizzving number of oper 
itions and associations and tvpes of 
manufacturers. Singer Sewing Machin 
Co. sells to over 2.000 « 


cations of garment manutacturet 


} 
imerent Classin 





Sp irtswear operations are fairlv tvp 
il. About 75 yf production is con 
tracted ompanies hit i contracting 
house to make their product I'he rest 
is done in “inside” shops, contracted 
out when th ha big order 

Ther 7 two broad lassifications 
of production techniques, used in both 
inside and ntract shops h Ider 
method whole garment work—a ] 
sits down at a machine, makes a 

yw skirt a h vould t home lh 
newer wav, more ma duct 
ented. is sect a vork ich ¢ rl VS 
only me part f a garment { 
scam 1 belt buttonhol Th s 
faster and cheaper for lat rdet it 
vhole garment work is best { hort 
run high fashion item Th 
tion of work done bi h technique 
varies.in diferent branch £ the n 
dle trades 
¢ Problem—The pilot plant, of ITS¢ 

] T \ } suit t S 
bett Wa han n ! 
ill on sk vork 

| \ \gr C } ral las r tn 
National Dr Manufacturer \ssn., 
thinks the pilot shop is a good ick but 
CUS pers mW ] 1} ] l 
tion, where only 15 f pl tion in 
the New York ; done in section 
shops H fears th workers, u to 
whole garment work—whicl i 
higher social prestige though perhaps 
not so high pav—woul 

Capelin believes this problem will 
solve itself the girls will hav tter 
working conditions, more space, easict 
jobs, more pav.” 
e Finances—Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., impressed by the pilot plant’s show 
ng, plans to offer a financial p ge 
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“We transport your shipments 
from door to door* 
at no extra charge... 
not a single cent more” 


~—says the Railway Express Eager Beaver 





fe ne 





SHIPPING RECEIVING) 




















Door-to-door delivery within published limits* by Railway Express 


doesn't cost you anything extra. And you can ship to any of some 


23,000 communities in the U.S. What's more, now you can save Vopilwa yp 
Bg EXPRESS 


up to 60% on certain commodities at our new low rates. Shipping? 
Receiving? Today's a good time to call your local Railway 
Expressman—and get full information about Eager-Beaver Service! 


LET THE EAGER BEAVER DO IT [===== 
































GENTROJET*.. 
improves tread wear up to 30% 


Fleet road tests prove Gentro-Jet 9152 
SAF black masterbatch offers better 
road wear in tires than any other 
commercially available rubber-black 
combination ... more than 3O% better 
wear than tires made with conventional 
dry mix. For complete information on 
the amazing qualities of Gentro-Jet 

. or other General Tire chemicals for 
your industry write Dept. B today! 









—- 
GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER Creating . 
C hemucal Lhewin 
Fast processing * Savings in Progress 
shipping, storage and handling Through GENERAL 
Cleaner in-plant operation Chemistry =e asguaaghabiaancate 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division - Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET d/ack masterbatch * GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices © GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
latex © GENTHANE polyurethane elastomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 

and compounds * KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch ¢ KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 


84 Producti 





that would include all of the attach- 
ments and accessories, whether made by 
Singer or not. Many, such as the auto- 
matic needle positioner and work-hold- 
ing fixtures, are not Singer products 
Capelin says that such a shop should 


be able to turn over its capital 10 or 18 
times a year if it wants to. In an in- 
dustry where interest charges for leas- 
ing machines run to 14%, that’s an im- 


portant consideration 

He claims that direct labor cost for 
sewing pieces together and pressing 
them runs to 20% to 40% of total pro- 
duction cost. He sees no reason why 
that can’t be cut to 10 

For Capelin, the pilot plant may 
bring 1 lot of business At the )pen- 
ing, an executive pointed a long, fat 
cigar at him and shouted over the din, 
“Stanley, don’t forget to call me.” “TI 
don’t even know who he is,” Capelin 
commented, “‘and he’s calling me by my 
first name already.” : 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A 10% price cut on General Elec- 
tric Co.’s standard line of numerical 
positioning controls for machine tools 
will go into effect Oct. 1. This is in 
response to the expanding market for 
automatic controls in the machine tool 
industry, plus stiffer competition. Not 
only are Bendix Corp. and other con- 
trol specialists crowding into the field, 
but some machine tool makers want in 
as well. Price cuts will apply to GE’s 
non-solid state Mark series. Its con- 
touring controls and new, transistorized 
Mark Century controls will sell at 
their regular levels 

e 

An ammonia plant will be built at 
fampa by Tennessee Corp.'s U.S. 
Phosphoric Products Diy The plant 
will contain a single-vessel ammonia syn- 
thesis converter with the largest vessel 
capacity in the world. It will use nat- 
ural gas as a raw amaterial, and will 
turn out 350 tons of ammonia a dav. 
The design and construction contract 
was awarded to Chemical Construction 
Corp. 

« 

A new, quick technique for servic- 
ing computer control and data logging 
equipment in the field has been put in- 
to operation by Davstrom, Inc. It’s done 
by a special telephone hook-up. In La 


Jolla, Calif Davstrom ha 1 console 
that contains all of the functions of Dav- 
strom installations. This hook-up 1s 


done with a telephone wire. If the cus- 
tomer’s svstem needs a program correc- 
tion, this can be transmitted from La 
Jolla over the wire. If a repair is needed, 
a La Jolla technician can guide a cus- 
tomer’s plant man with instructions 
over the telephone 
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U.S. Navy Chance-Vought F8U fighter, shown landing on aircraft carrier, is one of the types of military planes that will be helped by new Bendix Radar Altimeter. 


NEW RADAR ALTIMETER MAKES FLYING SAFER 
BY MEASURING AIRCRAFT ALTITUDE PRECISELY 


A new Bendix lightweight radar 
altimeter will soon give Navy carrier- 
based pilots an absolute altitude 
reading any time of day or night, 
regardless of weather conditions. 

An important breakthrough in alti- 
tude measurement accuracy, the 
Bendix Radar Altimeter has a bright 
future in safeguarding landings for 
all kinds of commercial aircraft— 
from large airliners to helicopters and 
light business planes—by providing 
super-accurate readings from zero to 
5,000 feet above ground. 

This device—developed and manu- 
factured by our Bendix-Pacifice Divi- 
sion, North Hollywood, California— 
is an especially important safety 
factor in carrier landings. It measures 
altitude by timing radar pulses as 
they bounce back from the deck. 
It is not affected by pressure varia- 
tions resulting from sudden changes 
in weather conditions, and it thus 
supplements the standard barometric 


A THOUSAND D 


altimeters which depend on atmos- 
pheric pressure to determine altitude. 

Today there are literally scores of 
different Bendix instruments and con- 
trols meeting the highly specialized 
needs of the jet age. These include: 
vertical scale instrumentation— 
moving tapes that give pilots flight 
data in quick, easy-to-read fashion 
based on studies of human reactions; 
the first completely transistorized 
autopilot—to fly jets with great exact- 
ness and bring them down auto- 
matically for precise landing 
approaches; Bendix® Doppler Radar 
—an airborne pinpoint navigation 
system that is completely independent 
of ground facilities. 

Among still other modern Bendix 


CORPORATION 


Another important Bendix product is rectangular vertica 
scale instrumentation for latest-type military aircroft 
Shown being assembled, it presents data to jet pilots 
on moving tapes and is fast superseding conventional! 
clock-like instruments, 


instrumentation devices are: airborne 
radar for storm avoidance; surveillance 
radar to guard you en route; airborne 
navigational computers; fuel metering 
systems; Mach number and airspeed 
indicators; rate of climb and descent 
indicators, and engine performance 
instruments. 


ERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 


automotive + electronics + missiles & space + aviation « nucleonics « computer « machine tools « sonar + marine 











These are the hands 
of a craftsman 














At the moment, they are being used to judge the strength and quality of a 

sheet of paper produced by KVP Sutherland. 

Testing machines do this, too, of course. We use a great many of them in 
the highly technical art of modern papermaking. But a veteran papermaker 
...a true craftsman...must also see and test for himself. 

The point is, there is no substitute in our industry for the judgment that 
comes from experience. When you put your packaging problems in the hands 
of KVP Sutherland, you get the pooled experience and wisdom of the nation’s 
top experts in pulp, paper and paperboard, package design and printing. 

All of this is backed up with a dependable source of supply from 3,400,000 


acres of trees in KVP Sutherland forests. Backed up, too, with quality control Ey p iS 


all the way from trees, to pulp, to paper and paperboard, to people. 





We solicit a chance to apply these resources to your packaging problems. 


KVP SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY «+ KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN ay paper people, 


Y States and anada to serve y 
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Exports Boost Machinery Sales 


“Almost two-thirds of our current 
backlog is in foreign orders.” ‘That's 
what Walter S. Praeg, president of Na- 
tional Broach & Machine Co., maker 
of gear cutting and broaching machines, 
told a BUSINESS WEEK reporter at the 
quintennial show of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Assn. (BW—Sep.17 
’60,p28). 

Not all machine tool manufacturers 
reported such a heavy concentration 
in export business, but it was apparent 
that the U.S. machine tool industry, 
as well as other machinerv makers, 
would be in serious trouble this vear 
were it not for overseas orders. With 
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the domestic economy drifting § side- 
ways on its high plateau, and some 


companies applying brakes to capital 
spending, exports have become more 
important to U.S. machinery makers 
e New Series—That’s why a new index 
series developed by the McGraw-Hill 
Economics Dept. will be one to watch 
The McGraw-Hill Index of New Ma- 
chinerv Orders for Export. Starting 
this week, and once a month thereafter, 
this new indicator will appear among 
the Figures of the Week (page 2). It 


will provide a useful measure of the 
impact of foreign machinerv purchases 
on the U.S. economy 





Last vear, American manufacturers 
shipped $3.7-billion worth of ma- 
chinery outside the U.S. ‘This repre- 


c 


sented almost 7% of total machinery 
sales in 1959, but was below the post- 
war high of $4-billion-plus (9.8%) in 
1957. During the first seven months 
of 1960, machinery exports of $2.5 
billion were 11% over the comparable 
period last year, when less than $2.3- 
billion went overseas. 

There are four major influences at 
work in this year’s upsurge in foreign 
machinery orders: 

Better mousetraps—In some cases, it 
is simply that an American manufac 
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When You Step On! 


New, safe climbing and 
reaching convenience for 
office, store, warehouse, 
anywhere. Kick it and it 
glides wherever you want 
it. Step up and it in- 
stantly grips any floor 
surface. Can’t wobble, 
slip or skid. Choice of 
black, white or 10 decor 
colors. At your stationer’s 
or office supply store. 
Only $14.95, fully guar- 


anteed. 
Qe TEP 
SAFETY STEP STOOL 


Write for literature, quantity dis- 
counts, nomes of neorest deolers. 


CRAMER Posture Chair Co., 
625 Adams St. @ Kansas City 5, Kansas 





~———_—_——— 


Inc. 


business card that 
keeps reminding! 


Put your business card copy ona 
Barton Pen or Pencil 
with pride 










Present it 
Remind prospects and 
customers of your company, 


your product, your service 


Tt costs less than lunches 
and it lasts ! 
FREE! Colorful folder 
with 43 exclusive 
new models. 


Write today. 


SHAW-BARTON 


GERLACH-BARKLOW 
Calendar and Specially Qduertining 


SALES OFFICES I PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT COSHOCTON, On'IO 


ad aa 
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Other Industrial Machinery 


200 


1957=100 


turer produces a machine that does 
something unique, or does something 
better or cheaper than any foreign 


make. 


Delayed delivery on foreign equip- 
ment—German and British manufac- 
turers, particularly in machine tools, 


have been swamped with orders as a 
result of the industrial boom abroad. 
Foreign plants that want delivery in 
less than 18 months are turning to 
American companies, despite the higher 
price tags. The future of this tvpe of 
business is uncertain (BW —Aug.27’60, 
23). 

Brand loyalty from U.S. companies 
building abroad—In order to offer com- 
petitive prices in foreign markets, 
American manufacturers have been 
building or expanding facilities outside 
the U.S. But because much of their 
manufacturing process is keyed to U 
made machinerv, many companies have 
been buving equipment here and ship- 
ping it to their overseas plants. 

One-up-manship—When American 
companies open a new office or plant 
abroad, they tend to equip it with the 
verv latest, most efficient machines. 
This helps to spur foreign owners into 
up-dating their own plants in order to 
match or surpass the American effort. 
Since U.S. manufacturers still hold the 
edge in most types of office machinery, 
as well as in some production equip- 
ment, the orders flow in their direction. 

In Springfield, Vt., Nicholas Levds, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Brvant Chucking Grinder Co., 









makers of high-production, 
cision grinding machines, said: ‘““The 
surge in exports this vear has been 
tremendous.”” For the past several years, 


high-pre- 


exports have accounted for an average 
20%-25% of Brvant’s total business; 
this vear they’re over 50%. Biggest 


markets have been among automobile 
and parts manufacturers in England, 
I'rance, West Germany, Italy, and 
Japan 

The Cross Co. in Detroit has sold 
large transfer machining lines for autos 
to the Soviet Union and to General 
Motors’ Opel plant in Germany 

Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. of 
Chicago sold four huge presses to Japa- 
nese and German buvers in the first 
two davs of the NMTB show 

A major New England machine tool 
builder admitted that about 40% of 
its sales outside the U.S. are going to 


foreign subsidiaries of American com- 
panies 

Meanwhile, machinery imports, too, 
have been edging up this vear. Last 
vear was the biggest vear so far for 


machinery pee, $656 milli n: but 


if the pace persists, this year will eclipse 
that record. From January ‘through 
July, 1960, total ‘adie imports 


totaled $418.6-million, a healthy 14% 
over the 
Biggest chunk was in electrical 
tus, notably 


first seven months of 1959 


1ppara- 
the heavy tvpe such as gen- 


t 


erators, turbines, transformers ind 
power circuit breakers. Electrical in- 
dustry spokesmen have been expressing 


concern over this influx for some time. 
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“Why make a big thing 
out of a 2000 KW plant?” 


IOWA £LEcCraic 


L/GHT AND pov 


COMPANY 


Remarks made by Sutherland 
Dows, President, lowa Electric 
Light & Power Company, at 
plant dedication, Ames, lowa. 


“Today we are dedicating this 2000 KW Electro-Motive peaking 
and stand-by plant to serve the new National Animal Disease Labo- 
ratory here at Ames. Surely the addition of this Electro-Motive unit is 
not a very big item in a system of our size. So . . . why make a big 
thing out of a 2000 KW plant? 


“The reason it is receiving such attention is because of the unusual 
circumstances which prompted its design and installation, and the un- 
usual type of service it will render under very special circumstances. 
Many things are being done here for the first time. 


‘‘Due to the type of experimentation to be carried on in this new 
animal disease laboratory, the facility had to be guaranteed a practically 
continuous supply of electricity. Although we have a multiple source feed 
at this point, no one can guarantee the uninterrupted operation of trans- 
mission lines in the kind of weather that Iowa occasionally gives us. 


‘“‘We have operated two Electro-Motive peaking plants at Guthrie 
Center for the last four years. And, their proven efficiency and reliability 
for our kind of peaking service convinced us that a new Electro-Motive 
dual-fuel plant was the answer to our problem here at Ames. So, we 
have located this new plant here at the laboratory where it is available 
for system peaking and for almost instantaneous service in the case of 
line outage.”’ 
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This Electro-Motive plant 
supplies both peaking and 


stand-by power 


lowa Electric Light and Power's new installation demonstrates the remarkable 
flexibility of the Electro-Motive dual-fuel plant . . . a standard unit designed to 
meet a wide range of utility operating conditions. 


The unit fulfills unusually stringent requirements of automatic area protection 
... It also operates as a remote-control peaking plant ... it qualifies as system 
reserve and as generation credit in the area pool. 


Here are some of the details of this installation: 


Automatic Dead Load Pick Up 

The 2000 KW capacity of the Electro- 
Motive plant is adequate to provide the 
non-interruptable power requirements of 
the laboratory. In addition, provision for 
automatic dead load pick up is provided 
through a unique automatic control sys- 
tem. Although the new animal disease 
laboratory is served by two separate trans- 
mission lines, the Electro-Motive plant 
is designed to provide additional power 
supply protection under any of these con- 
tingencies: (1) If a line outage occurs and 
attempts to reclose it fail, an automatic 
signal starts the Electro-Motive plant 
and brings it up to full speed, no load; 
(2) Should simultaneous attempts to tie 
in the second transmission line fail, an- 
other automatic signal puts the plant on 
load; (3) If either transmission line holds, 
the Electro-Motive plant shuts down au- 
tomatically after a three-minute running 
period; (4) If an outage occurs during 
peaking service, the plant automatically 
drops out and follows the automatic se- 
quence for dead load pick up. 

When either line is restored, the 
plant automatically resynchronizes with 
the utility system and is ready for peaking 


Remote Control Operation 

The Electro-Motive plant will nor- 
mally supply 2000 KW peaking power 
five days a week. In this task, the plant 
is operated by remote control from Boone, 
Iowa, 20 miles distant. On signal, the 
unattended plant starts, synchronizes and 
goes on line in less than two minutes. 


Operation from start to stop is completely 
automatic. 


Dual-fuel Operation 

Dual-fuel operation was selected for 
this application because of the relatively 
long daily peaking periods. The dual-fuel 
modification of the standard Electro- 
Motive Diesel plant adds to the initial 
investment cost. But, because of its low 
heat rate (11,500 BTU/KWH), it can 
provide the total KWH required for this 
installation at a lower cost per KWH than 
can be achieved with any other type of 
peaking equipment. 

In case of low gas pressure, or loss 
of pressure, the plant automatically 
switches to Diesel fuel and back again 
when pressure is restored. 


Adaptable to Many Functions 

The inherent design characteristics 
of Electro-Motive equipment make it 
ideally suited for many of your system 
peaking and reserve requirements. Elec- 
tro-Motive plants provide: 


e fast start for spinning reserve 


e high starting torque for dead load 
pick up 
unattended operation for remote 
peaking service 


portability for simple installation 


freedom from damage to components 
caused by rapid thermal changes oc- 
curring from start to full load. 























Electro-Motive peaking plants 
now available in capacities 


up to 10,000 KW 


The Electro-Motive peaking equipment 
line contains both Diesel and dual-fuel plants 
in a range of sizes which permit matching the 
plant to exact requirements for the most eco- 
nomical and efficient operation at the lowest 
investment. When load growth occurs, addi- 
tional generating units may be added at low 
incremental cost to bring the plant up to de- 
sired size. 

The reliability of Electro-Motive peaking 
units results from many years of operating 





MU-20 2000 KW Diesel 
MU-14DF 1000 KW Dual-fuel 





MU-80 8000 KW Diesel 
MU-56DF 4000 KW Dual-fuel 


MU-40 4000 KW Diesel 
MU-28DF 2000 KW Dual-fuel 


experience with the 25,000 GM-567 Diesel 
engines now in service. This engine is the 
heart of the peaking plant. Control equipment 
for the peaking unit has evolved over a period 
of six years through more than 100 prototype 
plants. And, behind this proven, reliable plant, 
Electro-Motive stands as a single-source man- 
ufacturer with single-source responsibility for 
your peaking power requirements. Ask your 
Electro-Motive representative for complete 
details. 











MU-60 6000 KW Diese! 
MU-42DF 3000 KW Dual-fuel 








MU-100 10,000 KW Diese! 
MU-70DF 5000 KW Dual-fuel 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS La Grange, Illinois 


Sales-engineering offices: Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San 
Francisco 
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In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 
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he Issue: Is It Good or Bad 


The chart above maps the greatest 
single change in the U.S. economy 
during the past 30 years: the enormous 
rise in the role of government. Since 
1929 while Gross National Product was 
increasing fourfold, total government 
spending increased tenfold. 

Where government expenditures go 
from here is one of the 1960 Presi- 
dential election issues. ‘The Republicans 
have charged the Democrats with being 
the party of ‘Schlesinger, Galbraith, 
and Bowles’—that is, the party of too 
much government. The Democrats 
counter by calling the Republicans the 
party of “Goldwater, Hoover, and 
Harding’—the party of too little gov- 
ernment. This is, of course, the classic 
issue between the parties, the issue that 
gets caricatured as Socialism vs. Laissez- 
faire but is in fact a far more subtle 
and complex problem than that. 
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affluence 


¢ Roots of the Issue—What’s involved 
now is much more than a rehash of 
stale slogans and _ half-believed ideolo- 
In a period of cold war, slow 
domestic economic growth, and greater 
than the country has ever 
known, the issue between the parties 
stems from: 

¢ Different appraisals of national 


o 
£Z1es 


needs—and whether they can best be 
met by more public or more private ac- 
tivity. 


e Different assessments of the 
effects of increased government spend- 
ing—and higher taxes—on the economy, 
particularly on its rate of growth 

While the politicians have been 
struggling to get their views across to 
the voters on these complex questions, 
the economists have been struggling to 
get their ideas on government spending 
straight—for the benefit of the candi- 


dates as well as the voters. That's the 
purpose behind two new books—one by 
an economist who’s a member of the 
Harvard-MIT group whose expertise has 
been tapped by Sen. John F. Kennedy, 
the other by a Yale economics professor 
who is serving on Pres. Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers. The 
Cambridge man is Francis M. Bator of 
MIT; his book is The Question of Gov 
ernment Spending: Public Needs and 
Private Wants (Harper, $3.75). The 
New Haven man is Henry C. Wallich; 
his book is The Cost. of Freedom 
\ New Look at Capitalism (also Harper, 
also $3.75) 

¢ Clarifications — Dispassionately and 
honestly, both economists try to clarify 
the issues that the voters must face 
up to in deciding whether they are for 
or against giving government a still 
greater role in the economy. Neither 
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Rugged multiwalls and 
Raymond service bene- 
fit every phase of your 
operation. Check with a 
Raymond representative 
—his wide experience in 
packaging 
may save you money. 


multiwall 


BAG CORPORATION 
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F. M. BATOR, an MIT economist, de- 


government 


fends the role of growing 


spending. 


man is a political eunuch; their social 
and political values come through. Yet 
both men know that political ideologies 
ire onlv one of the elements that deter- 
mine the course of government spend- 
ing—that it 
shown by the fact that, during the past 
spending has 
inti-spending Presi- 


Hous 


is not easv to control is 


eight vears, government 


increased with an 
dent in the White 


1. The Public Side 


Bator tackles the factual job of ex- 
plaining why government spending has 


been the fastest growing sector of the 
economy since 1929. It lear from 
his data that war—both hot and cold 
must take the major share of the blam« 
Federal defense spending has grown 


from $700-million in 1929 to $46-bil 
lion in 1959. In 1929, defense ac- 


counted for about 10 ~ government 
spending; now it amounts to almost 
40% of total—that is, federal, state, 


ind local—spending. War also accounts 
for the big shift from state and local 
to federal spending: In 1929, state and 
local spending accounted for three 
fourths of total public outlavs; today 
the state and local sha 


third of the total 

Ihe direct costs of national defens« 
ire, of course, onlv part of the impact 
of war on government spending Bator 
estimates that about S80 f the in 
terest cost of the public debt result 


financing, and that about 
transfer pa\ 


from wat 
25 of the government's 
ments are made up of cash 
to veterans. In fact, over three-fourths 
of the federal budget results fr 
wars and the threat of 

] 


Of course, war has also 


pensions 


im past 
future wars 
been the major 
source of inflation—and thus accounts 


for more than half of the total rise 
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WAS CHECKER THINKING OF YOU 
WHEN THEY BUILT THIS CAR? 


They were if you want an economical, 
easy to park, easy to drive, all-around 
family car if you want a 
rugged fleet or business car that’s built 
to go 200,000 miles and more, a classic 
that won't look dated, that’s exactly right 
for 101 all-purpose jobs. Was Checker 
thinking of you when they built a sensible 
car? More information? Write 


CHECKER MOTORS CORP. 


Dept. B, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


™~- 





They were 


omplete deta 


ee 
—~y a owes ~/ - ® 
< elect AC lene 
Department 12 
Ist Avenue, N., at 13th St. 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Telephone FA 3-6351 
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~ Now do all 
your work on 
office time 
instead of 
leisure 


Fully transistorized Stenorette-T with either dictating or transcribing 


You can with a Stenoretté dictating machine! 


How'd you like to leave the office every night 
with nothing on your mind but relaxation? 

More and more executives are doing just 
this. Their secret ? Stenorette—the revolu- 
tionary magnetic tape dictating machine that 
gives them more leisure hours by making 
their office hours more productive. 

Find out how Stenorette can help you do 
the same thing. Just mail the coupon for a 
handsome booklet explaining how a 
Stenorette enables you to make more ef 
cient use of your time. No charge. No 
obligation. : 

Learn why Stenorette (fully transistori 
for instant operation) saves time, helps you 


improve your dictation . . . how one con- 


venient microphone control button lets you 
dictate, backspace, review and if you say it 
erase as you say it again right! And 
why Stenorette saves you money when you 
buy it (cost is about half that of other 
complete systems) and goes right on saving 


wrong, 


you money because you record on endlessly 
reusable magnetic tape. 


Stenorette’ 
COMPANION 


Fully transistorized, 
portable, powered by 
lifelong rechargeable 
battery. 45 min. reel 

Compatible with desk- 
model Stenorette 


Only 819950" 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! 


CORRE 


DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation 
Business Equipment Div. 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 


the Palm of Your Hand 
Have your representative call for a demonstr 


Send free booklet: “More Executive Planning Time in 


Name 
Company _ 
Address___ 


City_ 


bull’ Stenorette 


*Plus Federal Tax 
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inside a Permagias water heater, specially formulated giass lines the tank to guard against rust, year after year. 


...the good name that stands 


behind 5.000.000 Permag! 


home water heaters 

















de a home water heater. It can quickly 


Plain water becomes brutally corrosive in: 

rust through ordinary metal tanks. That’s why A. O. Smith researchers set out 

to find a better way to build water heaters by lining the tanks with glass. 
The results are a matter of record. Over the years, A. O. Smith’s Permaglas Through research “gay deen 

Division has made more glass-lined water heaters than all other manufacturers. 
And A. O. Smith pioneering in glass-fused-to-steel has found advantageous 

applications in scores of other products: brewery tanks, smokestacks, € & 

mechanized storage structures for farm and industry, chemical processing ef rR At i OF 

equipment —- wherever corrosion or contamination could cause problems. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
This is just one of the many fields in which A. O. Smith figures A. O. Smith International $ 

importantly. Metalworking, metering, motors and missiles are some of wmaewes i, Secs, 6.55 

the others. For the full story, write for our brochure. 
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The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock 





500 ACRES 
ZONED FOR INDUSTRY 


This is Solon, Ohio... adjoining thriving, industrial Cleveland, 
business hub of northern Ohio. 

Nickel Plate Road owns 500 acres in this zoned-for-industry 
area ... land that’s readily available and perfect for modern plant 
and warehouse facilities. We'll be glad to work with you on de- 
velopment, as we have with the other firms that have located here. 

Here, you have Nickel Plate’s excellent freight and switching 
service at all times...your company planes can land nearby... the 
Ohio Turnpike is within nine miles. And very close by are all the 
things that make for happy suburban living: Plenty of space, 
fine communities, good schools, swimming, boating, fishing. 

Inquire of the Industrial Development Department, Nickel 
Plate Road, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Pliate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
































GENERAL OFFICES .. .TERMINAL TOWER CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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aH 0 er fat. 
H. C. WALLICH, of Yale. His book 
argues that we should pay the price of 
freedom. 
in government spending since 1929, 
measured in current dollars 
e Transfer Payments—Next to de- 
fense spending, transfer payments have 


increased fastest. Transfer payments— 
such things as Social Security payments, 
unemployment npensation, railroad 
retirement benefits, by which the gov- 
ernment redistributes income without 
ictually using resources  itself—grew 


$?1.6- 


from $1.2-billion in 1929 t 
billion in 1959. Most of the rise in 


transfers came during the New Deal; 
it is the pavments that form the bone 
if 4 nt ntion betw hn propon nts ind 
pp n¢ + f +), srolf + 

Th f g iment spending 
that g ] ) \ the pur- 
ha f } ls id ( 
Th t 1 from $7.8-billion 
1 19 to $51.2-billion in 1959, with 
tat id ] spending a inting for 
most of it. I 1929, th tate and | ] 
ha VW ? b ] 59 t wa st I] 
Sé f tot iment non-defense 
spending 

Bator savs that the rapid increase in 
government spending has come about 
it the expense of private consumption. 
In 1959 sumption amounted to 
ibout 75 f GNP, while it hovers 
now id 65 

The sh f private investment in 
GNP ha na emarkab] n- 
stant since 1929, hovering steadilv 
1round 15 Bator ] f this 
that the increase in government spend- 
ing has not me at tl expense of 
private investment—and h therefore 
not slowed th ver-all growth of the 
economy, } the ma direct force 
causing growth ivestment 
He irgues that th mportant fact is 
that private investment in the postwar 
period has been strong enough to make 
capacity, output per capita, ind output 
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“Now I can reach any of my drivers...anywhere 
...anytime ! 


YOUR BUSINESS, TOO, CAN PROFIT FROM MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO CONTROL 


Here's how it cuts costs... 


Your drivers are routed directly from job to job— 


no time wasted phone-hunting, parking and phoning 
in—no miles wasted backtracking or ‘‘deadheading”’ 
This is a proved fact: Your savings w ore than 


pay for your Motorola system ! 


See for yourself—Your Motorola man will show you 


Here's how it builds sales... 


Your drivers will make more calls per day—and 
you'll get new sales because Motorola dispatched 

kes salesmen out of customers. You'll find it’s 
profit to say, “‘He’s on his way, with Motorola 


). Vay I idio 


a nearby system in 


action. He'll show you proof of Motorola efficiency and dependability. 
Call today. See your local Yellow Pages under ‘‘Radio Communications". 


Motorola . 


. the communications specialist to industry for nearly three decades 


A MOTOROLA 2 way racic 


Motorola Communications & £ 


s, Inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., CI 051, 


. © A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. « SPaulding 2-6500 




















COST REDUCTION /[ SIXTH IN A SERIES 





IF YOU MANUFACTURE... 


a product that incorporates a fan or blower into its basic design 

a Lau Sales Engineer, working closely with your own design engineers, 

can suggest ways to increase product efficiency and reduce blower costs. 

Experienced Lau Sales Engineers are located throughout the United 

States and Canada. These men thoroughly understand air handling tech- 
niques and are constantly providing valuable help to Lau customers. 


There’s a Lau Sales Engineer located conveniently near you. 


THE LAU BLOWER COMPANY « DAYTON, OHIO 


manufacturer of air conditioning blowers 





per man hour grow faster than before 
1929 

¢ Investment—Indced, Bator 
step further. He thinks that it is quite 
possible that the shift of spending from 
consumption to government has in 
creased the growth potential of the eco 


nomy. He contends that programs d« 


I 

signed to improve health initation, 
education, and technical training “may 
well have a considerable effect on prod 
uctivity ind hence m be appro 
priately labeled as investment L< 
then argues that, since fully a third of 
government spending consists of “bona 
fide fixed investment,” it might be self 
defeating to shift public investment to 
private in the fields of transport, power, 
ind research facilities 

As te the question wheth the data 
suggest the U.S. has unduly stinted 
private consumption, Bator says ther« 


can be no objective answer 


to all peop if sound judgment 


ll. The Private Side 
Henry Wallich, for his part, concedes 


that a bigger role for government might 


produce a faster economic growth. But 
Ps ' 


he savs forced draft methods in thc 


.7 
economy are incompatible in peacetime 


with freedom.” Therefore. we must b 
willing to forego the extra growth that 
forced draft methods can produ his 
is “‘the st of freedom 

Keeping a free society, he go n, 
ilso means maintaining voluntary in- 
centives and igorous competition, 
which lead to some degree of inequali- 
tr" This is anothe st f freedom 

Wallich. who describes himself i 
modern ti midwav between 
the Unive t f Chicag Itra-con 
servative Fnedrich A. H | nd H 
ird’s free-wheeling lib 1. J. Kenneth 
Galbraith, gi h lea n 1] 
People who | freedom, h 
themseh 1 poo! mpliment when 
thes xpla n th i¢ tl the 

mind hat t if \ Id 
ithe t hol lief 
for tl ‘ yerh 

1 n hat. I 1 
. 1 c 4] 
matte 
¢ Flexibility—] Weallich. the gain in 
freedom is worth th t 1 he trie 
to describe the ¢ nm than 1 1¢ 
philosophical term Phu he savs, 
manv able people lost their jobs in gov- 
ernment as a result of Sen. Joseph Me- 
Carthv’s investigation but manv of 
them found a haven in the anonvmous 
reach« f the ft narket. “In this 
wa vh 1 iot ha been 
ext mm li rt if ) 4 
] d + } ' ron f } d it 

By th Wallich does not mean to 
suggest that McCarthvism w harm 
less what } 1c in +] > f 
econom DOW dif 13¢ | } ) i] 
freedom ) 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Sold and still selling! 


The corrugated container—-workhorse of mass distribution— 
has long been known for its excellent product protection. 

Now it’s fast becoming the Cinderella of packaging. 
Attractive, tinted background designs—-even four-color 
half-tone printing, pioneered by Packaging Corporation of 
America are transforming drab, rubber-stamped con- 
tainers into eye-catching traveling billboards that sell their 


contents at every opportunity. 


The skillful combination of art and package design is but 
one of countless ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, implemented 
through integrated national facilities, produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your requirements are 
large or small, regional or national, we welcome the 


opportunity to help you. 





Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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Passengers ride carefree on Electric Stairways 
equipped with Westinghouse SAF-T-STEP 


BECAUSE 


New step design provides extra measures of safety 


Saf-T-Step has a distinct built-in demarcation Saf-T-Step is fully grooved. Each step tread 
strip which is an integral part of each step tread. interlocks with a grooved step riser providing 
This indicates clearly and positively the step tread superior “combing action” for extra measure 
area to the boarding passenger. Thus, Saf-T-Step’s of safety. This action minimizes annoyance 
demarcation strip is a major contribution to of articles, such as rain shoes, getting caught 
carefree electric stairway travel. between stairway steps. 


For years, Westinghouse research has been developing ways to 
improve further the many safety features engineered into electric 
stairways. This continuing research has resulted in another new 
development—the Saf-T-Step—available exclusively on Westing- 
house Electric Stairways. Safety-conscious managements of office 
buildings, department stores, banks, transportation terminals and 
others are responding enthusiastically to this new Saf-T-Step design. 
If you are planning to install electric stairways, have you considered 
this new development? Literature containing detailed information 
and specifications is available. Write: Electric Stairway Research 
and Planning Dept., Westinghouse Elevator Division, 150 Paci- 
fic Avenue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


Westinghouse Electric Stairways with Saf-T-Step re« 
installed in the new department store of the Joseph Horne Company 
in East Hills Shopping Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
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€scon ‘Polypropylene film adds eye and buy appeal 


Film made of Escon polypropylene sealing range of this film allows pack- 


sells Escon polypropylene to ex- 
adds new sparkle to retailing. Crystal 


agers to vary the degree of seal from _ truders of film. For more informa- 
clear with high surface gloss, it dis- a light tack to a strong weld. Film of 


tion, write 15 West 5lst Street, 
plays products to greatest advantage. 


Escon polypropylene provides high New York 19, New York. 
resistance to heat, too, permitting 
tunities since it can be color printed _ sterilization of contents after pack- 
on either or both sides. The wide heat aging. Enjay does not make film. It 


It offers package designers new oppor- 


THRO 


UGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PLASTICS 
A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY ; 








MORE NEWS ABOUT 
ENJAY 











Enjay pioneers in new materials for 
many leading industries and offers cus- 
tomers an unequalled range of technical 
and processing experience. Backed by 
one of the world’s largest research labo- 
ratories, Enjay provides complete tech- 
nical service... from initial development 
to finished end-product. 


OTHER ENJAY PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


ADDITIVES. Enjay supplies a complete 
line of “prescription-balanced” additives 
to improve lubricants and fuels for 
today’s cars. Examples: viscosity index 
improvers, detergent inhibitors and pour 
point depressants that help control motor 
oil flow under hot and cold conditions — 
and provide a new high in engine clean- 
liness and efficiency. New gasoline addi- 
tives that reduce lead and carbon de- 
posits, prevent stalling from carburetor 
icing and stop rusting in fuel tanks. 


BUTYL RUBBER. Butyl can be com- 
pounded into a wide variety of products 
for automotive and industrial applica- 
tions. These include super-traction auto 
tires, inner tubes, coated fabrics, electri- 
cal insulation and hundreds of other 
products where resistance to heat, ozone, 
weathering, tear, flexing and abrasion is 
necessary. 


PETROCHEMICALS. Enjay, a pio- 
neer and leader in the petrochemical 
field, serves industry with chemical raw 
materials for detergents, cosmetics, syn- 
thetic fabrics, plasticizers, inks, rubbing 
alcohols, anti-foaming agents, insecti- 
cides, herbicides and surface coatings, 
including the new Buton* Resins for 


primers in better surface coatings. 
*Trademark 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE O1L & REFINING COMPANY 
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stitution can control a man’s livelihood 
or prevent him from finding a refuge if 
one boss doesn’t like him 

e Stress on ““Modern’—Wallich, stress- 
ing the “modern” in modern conserva- 
tive, would certainly accord a large role 
to government. He grants that ideologi- 
cal arguments cannot reverse such forces 
as the needs of defense and the shift of 
demand toward services, manv of which 
are governmental in character. But he 
would limit the growth of government 
as much as possible, not shove it along. 
Skeptical about anv rule or principle for 
deciding between public and_ private 
uses of resources, he weighs three pos 
sibilities: 

Laissez Faire—the extreme conserva- 
tive position. Wallich finds this “so 
much at odds with contemporary reality 
that it would be tantamount to join- 
ing a suicide club, even if its claim 
to providing a natural dividing line 
could be upheld.” 

Rule of thumb—that is, holding gov- 
ernment spending under some bench- 
mark. This is wrong, he holds, because 
in the long run there is nothing sacred 
about a budget ceiling. 

An itemized list of legitimate eco- 
nomic activities of government. This 
would follow Lincoln’s maxim that 
“government should do for the people 
only what the people could not do or 
could not do so well for themselves.” 
But the trouble here, savs Wallich, is 
that the rule doesn’t really exclude anv- 
thing inherently. 

Nevertheless, Wallich likes the Lin- 
colnian principle best, suggesting the 
qualification that “it would have to be 
shown that the people could do some- 
thing only very imperfectly, and the 
government very substantially better, 
before the government should step in.” 
hat’s part of the price Wallich thinks 
the nation should be willing to pay 
for a little extra freedom, a little mar- 
gin of safety from the threat to freedom 
that he says is inevitable in too much 
government. 
¢ Russian Example—Accepting slower 
growth as a cost of freedom worries 
Wallich. He recognizes that the exam- 
ple of Russian growth has provided a 
challenge to capitalism. But, somewhat 
surprisingly, he accepts the position 
taken by Galbraith in The Affluent 
Society that: 

¢ We are already in an affluent 
society. 

¢ You don’t have to keep GNP 
growing fast in order to provide the 
nation with an adequate defense. We 
have ample economic resources already, 
Wallich suggests; the problem really 
lies in the use of the resources and not 
their total size. 

Wallich partially accepts Galbraith’s 
contention that the nation spends too 
much on_ trivia—tailfins instead of 
schools—but he thinks Galbraith exag- 


gerates the size of the problem. Only 
14% of comsumer spending, he points 
out, is on durables, where most of the 
trivia is found, and the greater part of 
this goes for “essential parts of fairly 
essential equipment—what is left for 
ornaments and gadgets does not loom 
impressively large.” 

Wallich questions the argument that 
the public sector has really been grow- 
ing too slowly—citing the figures on this 
fastest growing sector of the economy. 
Moreover, he adds, public spending 
tends to be inefficient, since there is 
no way of adjusting benefits to costs: 
Individuals are usually the best judges 
of what expenditures will best serve 
their personal interests. 


lll. The Prices of Freedom 


Bator, like Wallich, makes important 
concessions to the viewpoint with which 
he disagrees: He concedes that govern- 
ment activity is frequently more inefh- 
cient than private enterprise. But he 
thinks the efficiency argument often 
makes no sense. If, for example, the 
people want a public health program, 
savs Bator, “then to eliminate it be- 
cause it is wastefully administered and 
because consumers would spend the 
money on wastelessly produced con- 
sumer goods is to follow the example 
of the man in Atlanta who wanted to 
go to New Orleans, but decided to take 
the train to New York because it was 
faster.” 

Also, like Wallich, Bator thinks that 
freedom has its cost. But he evaluates 
both freedom and its cost in different 
terms. For Bator the cost would appear 
to be the acceptance of a bigger role 
for government, which is a nuisance, 
which does prevent individuals from 
spending all of their income on what 
they might individually prefer, and 
which is often highly inefficient, But 
freedom is identified with the satisfac- 
tion of major social needs, such as 
health, education, national defense. 
¢ Efficiency—The crux of the issue, he 
contends, is whether private profitability 
is or is not an efficient indicator of 
changing wants and scarcities. Where 
it is, savs Bator, all is well, but where 
it is not, as where public interests are 
involved, the fact that market competi- 
tion induces innovation or produces 
efficiencies will be of smal] comfort 
because “profit guided innovation wil! 
be misdirected; markets will fix on t! 
wrong new things.” 

Bator concludes that “it is hardly an 
overstatement that honest and detailed 
specification of the choices we face as 
a community on the use of our re- 
sources is one of the most important 
responsibilities of political leadership.” 
Wallich would agree with that. So 
would Kennedy and Nixon, each in his 
own way. END 
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INTERPRETS 


LAGE 


Here’s vital, needed information for in- 
dustrial site-seekers! Instead of general, 
unevaluated facts, the N&W can now 
offer an unbiased, scientific analysis that 
shows positively whether or not your 
new plant will make more money in our 
territory. To give you this unequivocal, 
dollars-and-cents answer, the N&W 
recently engaged Fantus Area Research 
to make an exhaustive, scientific evalua- 
tion of its 6-state territory... first depth 
study of this size and penetration ever 
undertaken by any railroad. Fantus, which 
has helped locate 3,000 plants, analyzes, 
sifts, weighs and interprets all pertinent 
facts—pinpoints the advantages or dis- 
advantages of each area in relation to 
specific types of industry. 








Nation’s Going-est Railroad 











In Research 


Improved Fuel Cell Technology Is Goal 
Of Five-Year Program at Battelle 


Expansion of fuel cell technology is the aim of a five- 


year program launched by the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio. 

The fuel cell—an electrochemical device to convert 
chemical energy directly into electricity—is similar in 
some respects to a storage battery or dry cell. Like a 
battery, the fuel cell produces electricity by a chemical 
reaction. Unlike a storage battery, however, the fuel 
cell continues to produce electricity as long as fuel is 
added. In this respect a fuel cell operates like an engine. 

The fuel cell can convert fuel to electricity with much 
greater efhiciency than other energy sources. Efficiencies 
of 75% have been recorded in laboratory models (BW — 
Oct.17'59,p33), and the potential efficiency of a fuel 
cell is rated at close to 90%. ‘This compares to a top 
capability of 40% for the steam turbine; 35% for the 
diesel engine; and 25“ for the spark-ignition engine. 

The fuel cell has other advantages. Because it has 
no moving parts, it is comparatively easy to design and 
requires minimum maintenance. It operates silently and 
gives off no objectionable waste products. 

Specialized uses of the fuel cell particularly in military 
applications should be possible in the light of current 
technology. Before general commercial applications be- 
come common, however, certain development prob- 
lems will have to be solved. 

In its R&D effort, which is being underwritten by some 
25 chemical, petroleum, transportation, equipment, util- 
ity, engine and automotive companies, Battelle will aim, 
initially, at obtaining a better understanding of the mate- 
rials that go into a fuel cell. 


Work on Schizophrenia, Depression 


Aided by “Insanity”-Producing Drug 


A drug that produces realistic “insanity” in human 
volunteers is helping researchers to develop new agents 
against schizophrenia and mental depression. ‘he mate- 
rial, called JB-329 (Ditran) produces an eight-to-12-hour 
psychosis indistinguishable from true schizophrenia, ac 
cording to Dr. John H. Biel of Lakeside Laboratories, 
inc., Milwaukee. 

Using it on volunteers at the Ypsilanti (Mich.) State 
Hospital researchers have discovered two chemicals that 
appear to counteract schizophrenia in true mental pa- 
tients. One chemical, called cyclopentimine, — has 
brought “substantial improvement” in 50% of all schizo- 
phrenic patients on whom it has been tried, and has 
allowed another 20% to be discharged from the 
hospital. 

As a result of work with JB-329, an important observa- 
tion about how psvchosis-producing drugs go to work in 
the system has been noted, too. JB-329 seems to 
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produce a psychosis by blocking the action of a nerve 
impulse-transmitting hormone, called acetylcholine. 

Acetylcholine has long been known to play a role in 
that part of the human nervous system that affects such 
passive functions such as sleep, rest, and digestion. But, 
until now, its role in controlling emotions, mood, and 
behavior had never been clearly defined. 


Synthesis of Insulin, Other Proteins 
Is Near, Pittsburgh Chemist Predicts 


The prediction that it will soon be possible to syn- 
thesize insulin and other important body proteins was 
made by Dr. Panavotis Katsoyannis, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, at the 138th national meeting of the Amer 
ican Chemical Society last week. 

Tying together the 5] amino acid building blocks that 
constitute insulin as they occur in the natural hormone 
would mark a major medical advance; no protein has ever 
been competely synthesized in the laboratory. By build 
ing the insulin molecule from scratch, chemists would 
also probably uncover the key to how the various parts of 
a complicated hormone molecule work in the body. 

Dr. Katsoyannis already has prepared two fragments 
of the insulin molecule in his laboratory. One contains 
13 amino acid links, just as they appear in natural in- 
sulin. ‘The second contains 10 other links. He is cur- 
rently working on a third fragment containing six amino 
acids thought to form an important “loop” in the chem 
ical structure of the molecule. 


Herring to Get Atomic Tags in Plan 
To Trace Migrations, Boost Supply 


Atomic radiation, already used in everything from 
drug to plant research, is being tried out for a new job 
—as an aid to biologists in learning more about the 
migratory habits of herring. 

The herring will be released into the ocean off Alaska 
after they have been tagged by workers at the Hanford 
(Wash.) atomic plant of the Atomic Energy Commission 
with irradiated fish tags that will identify them when 
caught. Biologists want to trace the migrations of the 
herring in order to plan ways of materially increasing 
the U.S. supply of this valuable animal feed and oil 
source. 

When a tagged fish is caught miles away and possibly 
vears later, radiation detector instruments at the cannery 
will spot it and remove it from the processing line. Han 
ford scientists say the tags are being made “hot” enough 
so that the cannery counters cannot fail to make the 
identification when the fish slide past on the conveyor 
belt. But the tags don’t have enough radiation expo 
sure to harm the fish—even over an extended period of 
time. 
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Airco Gas Experience helps 
boost your production 


Oxygen by the ton—produced in Airco designed and 
built on-site generating plants—flows into the steel- 
making operation. It shortens furnace heat times 


. decarburizes ... taps blast furnaces and open 
hearths .. . does many other jobs. 
For on-site tonnages of oxygen for steel mill 


applications ;—or for anything from a cylinder of 


AiR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company, incorporated in Cuba 


150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


argon or helium for inert gas shielding to bulk sup- 
plies of nitrogen for food storage—or for any other 
application of an industrial gas—Airco experience 
can help you. 

Whether you want oxygen by the ton or xenon 
by the litre—for help with any gas application— 
call Airco. 


On the west coast— 

Air Reduction Pacific Company 
internationally 

Airco Company Internationa! 


rporation 
tn Canada— 
Air Reduct anada Limited 


More than 700 Authorized Airco Distributors Coast to Coast All divis $ or subsidiaries 


mpany, inc 


Engineers! Air Reduction offers career opportunities. Contact Personnel Manager, New York 











... and on-site oxygen plants | 
are only part of the story— 





Air Repuction 
serves virtually 
every 
important industry | 


Whatever you buy or sell or work with 





—from paint to paper to metal prod- 
ucts to chemicals—there’s a good | 
chance a member of the diverse Airco 
products family had a hand in it. For | 
Airco means: industrial gases...weld- | 
ing and cutting equipment and supplies 
... calcium carbide, pipeline acetylene, | 
and intermediate and end-usechemicals | 
... carbon dioxide . . . medical gases 
and related equipment. For interesting 
facts about Air Reduction—send for 
your copy of “Serving all Industry.” 


AIRCO DIVISIONS 


Air Reduction Sales Company 
Air Reduction Pacific Company 
National Carbide Company 
Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co. 
Pure Carbonic Company 
Air Reduction Chemical Company 
Colton Chemical Company 
Ohio Chemical Pacific Company 
Arcrods Company 
Airco Company International 


AIRCO SUBSIDIARIES: 


Air Reduction Canada Limited 
Ohio Chemical Canada Limited 
Cumberland Chemical Corporatfon 
Cuban Air Products Corporation 
Cuban Oxygen Company 


Air REDUCTION 
COM PANY, INCORPORATED 





150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Gains in the War on Cancer 


Early diagnosis can now mean saving the lives of half 
of all victims, experts feel. Gains reported in study of causes, 
treatment; a preventive vaccine is the ultimate hope. 


So much progress has been made 
lately in research that it should be pos- 
sible to save half of all cancer victims 
provided diagnosis is early enough and 
medical treatment starts without delay. 
This compares with the rule of thumb 
only a few vears ago that no better than 
one out of three cancer victims could 
be saved 

That’s the consensus of a blue-ribbon 
panel of the world’s foremost cancer ex- 
perts, attending last week’s Fourth Na- 
tiohal Cancer Conference in Minne- 
apolis. About 2,000 scientists regis- 
tered at the convention to hear reports 
on significant accomplishments in can- 
cer control that have developed since 
the last national conference met in 
Detroit, in 1956. 
¢ Adding Up—Cancer research is_par- 
ticularly dificult because it involves the 
study of so many different forms of the 
disease masquerading under a_ single 

Yet gains have been scored in 

ireas of study 
st marked recently in the study 
use of cancers (cancer etiolog, 

treatment of with 
chemical drugs (chemotherapy) 

In lung surgerv, a new method of 
implanting radioisotopes near the site 


nam 
ilmost Progress has 
been m«¢ 
of the 


] +] 
and Hi Canicer®rs 


of the removed cancer looks especially 
promising; the radioisotopes serve to 
destroy anv strav cancer cells not 1 

moved in the operation. Short-term 
results are encouraging, though scien- 
tists reluctant to predict how greatly 
the lung cancer cure rate will be in 
creased as a result. Thev sav thev need 
to study the method longet 


e Lung Cancers—Statistical studies of 
lung cancer patients show, curiously, 
that although fewer women than men 


contract lung cancer, a far greater per- 
centage of women are helped by sur- 
gerv. The same thing seems to be true 


of cance 
salivary 


rs of the thyroid gland, tongue, 

gland, “black skin’ cancer 
melanoma), and cancer of the lymph 
gland (Hodgkin’s disease). 

Che National Cancer Institute, act- 
ing on the hunch that the key to the 
causes of some types of cancer may be 
buried in statistics, now has data on 
212,638 cancer victims from which to 
try to ferret out possible clues. 
¢ Skin Cancers—Statistical evidence 
regarding cases of skin cancer has al- 
ready suggested that overexposure to 
solar radiation is the chief cause of this 
tvpe of the disease, according to Dr. 
Milton T. Edgerton, associate professor 
of surgery at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 


Baltimore. Skin cancer victims almost 
invariably are  sandy-haired, light 
skinned, and_ freckle-faced. Negroes 


rarely get the disease, even when ex 
posed to sunlight in huge quantities 

¢ Thyroid Cancers—Some 80% of all 
children who develop thyroid cancer 
similarly have something in common 
In this case, from the statistics, it looks 
as if continued exposure to X-rays—in 
the treatment of some ailment of the 
head, neck, or chest—may be the trig 
ger for development of a thyroid can 
cer. 

A possible link between thyroid can 
cer and the use of X-ray on children 
was suspected almost a decade ago 
The new statistical evidence merely 
pins the connection down more closely 
What has recently caught the attention 
of research scientists is the possibility 
that the figures may link cancer of the 
thyroid and the amount of radioactive 
iodine in a child’s milk supply, too 
Radioactive iodine, taken internally, ha 
been shown to make a bee-line for the 
thvroid gland. And the amount of radio 
active iodine in milk is known to have 
picked up in recent vears as a result of 
atomic testing. 

If the figures show a three-way coin 
cidence between treatment with X-ray, 
consumption of a large amount of ra 
dioactive iodine in milk, and the inci 
dence of thvroid cancer, researcher 
will be pretty sure they’re on the track 
of the cause of this form of the diseas« 
rhey are working to prove this coinci 
dence now. 
¢ Search for Cures—In trying to sub 
stantiate the idea that 
are contagious and are caused by virus 


some Cancers 


invasion, researchers also have turned 
up significant new evidence. Experi 


ments on chickens at the Agricultur: 
Dept.’s Regional Poultry Laboratory at 
East Lansing, Mich., have proved that 
rous sarcoma, a form of virus-caused 
cancer, is contagious. 

How the virus is transferred from 
fowl to fowl is not known. But a few 
facts have been established. It is known 
that chickens made to breath high-virus 
doses in aerosol form do not develop 
tumors. When the cancer-causing virus 
is artificially-instilled in a chicken’s nasal 
passages, however, it has a 50-50 chance 
of developing a cancerous tumor. No 
tumors result when the virus is placed 
under the chicken’s tongue or when it 
is placed on non-feathered areas of 
intact skin. When virus is allowed to 
enter the chicken’s body through a 
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A PLANT 









72,800 sq. ft. Jumbo brick 
on steel columns. Ceiling 
height 13’. 100% sprink- 
lered. 37,000 sq. ft. air con- 
ditioned. 100% financed by 
local interests. 





60,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. Ceil- 
ing heights 18’—12’—10’. 
100% sprinklered. Office 
air conditioned. Landscap- 
ing and spotlights included 
in contract. 


90 


per sq. ft. 







54,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry. Jumbo brick, face 
brick, aluminum curtain 
walls. 100% sprinklered and 
air conditioned. Paved park- 
ing for 200 cars 


In Georgia, heartland of the rich southeastern market, new 
factories and warehouses of national concerns are being built at 
an ever-increasing rate. And they are being built at costs 

well below those that prevail in other sections, 

as you can see from the typical examples above. 


PLL a A "tp 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY anes ee = 





The 1960 edition of our building cost data book contains DATA Wa 
photographs and complete specifications of many re- \ OFORGIA . 
cently constructed plants, together with cost information. <y — ‘ 


You'll find it highly interesting. ch 4 


ae; 


ae 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Industrial Development Division 
Box 1719S Atlanta1,Ga. Phone JAckson 2-6121 
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feather f ‘ lla internal 
tumors = lt 


i } su 

Under the m SCOP ircoma 
tumors look tl ume whether they 
ir€ pr duced artificial] b irect 
cont if healthy and unhealthy birds 
Aaplyi ng this sort of xperiment lata 
to human cancers that are ected of 
being virus-caused could be a material 
aid in the drive to determine the cause 
of evervthing from lung t tomach 
cance! 
e Use of Bone Marrow—Researchers 
are increasingly int ted in the war 


healthy bone marrow extract. wh n in 
jected into cancerous patients, appears 


to reverse the cou f some forms of 
the disease, too. The theorv behind the 
injection of voung bone marrow is that 
some forms of cancer are a direct result 
of the failure of glands to function pr /p 
erly \ hormone in the marrow. it is 
suggested, makes up for this deficienc 
-particularly as it applies to the func- 
tion of the pituitary gland at the bas« 
of the brain 

Further research is needed to estab 
lish the validity of this reasoning. But 


animal experiments, based on it, have 
already indicated that I 
bone marrow must be a direct factor 
in growth. Dr, Paul Rosensteit of Rio 
de Janeiro maintains that in three cases 
which he has tried the idea, malig 
nant tumors disappeared ifter injection 
of the patients with voung bone marrow 
extracts 
e Cancer Vaccine—Steady prog 
also being made toward developing a 


nething in 


res 1S 


vaccine to protect people against can 
cer. So far the vaccine idea has onl 
been tried on volunteers who are deemed 
to have “incurable”’ cancers. In each case, 
the vaccine has been tailor-made bv tak- 
ing cancer cells from the patient him 
self, homogenizing them, and _ then 
injecting them back in a massive dos¢ 
thus taking advantage of the bodv 
natural resistance to diseas« BW 
Sep 5°59 »pt 5 

Results reported by the Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute team working alon 
this line are nothing short of spectacu 
lar, however. On ir aft in 
tion, 14 of tl termu Te 
paticnts—those in the final stag f the 
diseas rea 1 in this mann 
live Ot 5 milar patients treat 
with radiation n eight st ( 
And of 24 treated with anticancer drugs 
only four ] t] 
volunteers wet vom th 
forms of pelvi n 

The 


couldn’t be 


who has never h nalignant tun 
But further work vlc + is 
the discovery of mm nticances 
substan n 


someda 


ble. Research | 
such a possibility. END 
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RCA 2-WAY RADIO 





YOU'RE NEVER 
OUT-OF-TOUCH WITH 
2-WAY RADIO! 


Stop losing those last-minute “rush” orders because you 
can’t get your driver! With 2-way radio equipped trucks 
your drivers are always as close to you as your desk micro- 
phone. Thanks to new FCC rulings virtually every business 
can now enjoy the mony-saving advantages of RCA 
2-Way Radio. Your RCA representative will be glad to 
show you why dollar for dollar, feature for feature, RCA 
mobile equipment is today’s greatest 2-way radio value. 
Write today for information on profit-making RCA 2-Way 
Radio for your business. RCA Dept. LC-26, 24 Murdock 
Street, Canonsburg, Pa. 
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MANAGEMENT 





FIRST-HAND information on management practices in Ireland is gathered by John Shallen- 
berger (right) from Colin Barnes, Glen Abbey Textiles, as part of world survey. 


Intuitive Management 


Is Still the Thing 


lor at least a year, top management 
specialists throughout the world have 
been talking about something called the 
Shallenberger Report. Last week, A. M. 
Lederer, the U.S. consultant now pres 
ident of the International Committee 
for Scientific Management, known as 
CIOS (BW—Mar.12’60,p72),  distrib- 
uted the document to its sponsors 
Now thev can learn from a professional 


manager what management in 60 dif 
ferent countries looks lik« Whether 
the controversial paper ever receives 


gencral distribution is still in question 
[his is management’s own view of 
where it stands and where it’s going 
It’s a detailed study of the spread of 
modern management practice, a 
mentary on managers, 
ind a comparison of the efforts being 
pursued by government, business, edu 
cation 
sultants, and 
thers to improve the quality of each 
nation’s managerial leadership 


com 


each countrv’s 


management associations, con 


productivity centers, 


¢ Scarcity of Good Managers—W hat 
some have long suspected is now ad 


mitted: A good manager is hard to 
find. According to John Shallenberger 
picture only 12 of the world’s 


managers really know what thev’re do 


ing (in the management sense, that is 
The rest have failed to benefit from 
the application of ientifi Ip 
proach to the art of management. An 


112 Mana 


most remain blissfully 
convinced of its virtues 
lor the last two vears, Shallenberget 


unaware OT un 


has been traveling through 81 coun 
tries on a research assignment spon 


sored by CIOS and its 29 
substantially supported by Ford Foun- 
dation funds. He claims to have 
viewed 7,500 persons during the cours¢ 
of his investigations, almost 5,000 of 
them managers. It is their intimate 
knowledge of management in their own 
countries that Shallenberger has brought 
together in a series of 60 factual reports 
on as many individual nations 


members, 


inte! 


¢ Sampling of Observations—This ma 
terial defies summarization, and Shallen 
berger has not attempted the 
Some notion of the 
ter of the information gath 
here for the first time, 
gleaned from _ thes« 
random selection of country reports 
Australia. With 400,000 immigrants 
during the last four vears, new names of 
German, Italian, Czech, and_ other 
origin will appear in another generation 
high on company organization chart 
Managers todav are taking their choice 


task 
range and charac 
red together 
however, mav bx 


observations in a 


from the latest and best in U.S. and 
English management skills. Manage 
ment consulting is well accepted both in 
business and in some sectors of state 
ind federal government 

Austria. Organization manua ind 



























clear definitions of authoriti« l 
ally unknown. Planning for th Dd 
ment of pi if manager eem t 
mated. Though management educatio1 
has tended t mphasize bookkeeping 
and th preparation of finan il stat 
ments, cost a unting is still a great 
need. One mpany, for example, aft 
filling a $4-million order, couldn't 
termine whether it had mad lost 


money on the job 

Belgium. foreign 
management methods, particularly dur- 
ing the food and rehabilitation program 
led by Herbert Hoover following World 
War I, plus early experimentation by its 
own managers, have placed the count 
among the 
movement. Its 


| ong exposure t 


leaders in the management 
Comite National Belg« 
de l’Organisation Scientifique, 
from 192¢ ne of the first 
ent, privately supported 
associations 


dating 
independ 
management 
Congo. \ 


sorous attempts to rasé 


IZOT | 


the skills of native workers have been 
discouraging. White managers have 
little hope for developing more than 
in occasional gifted Congolese to man 
agement levels. But Belgian and Congo 


make wide use of 
production management, and 
at least one 


owned companies 
scientific 
mining company has 
in for operations research 


Cube. 


gone 


There’s been a tendencv f 
management programs to be received 
with initial enthusiasm, which dies out 
ifter a short tim Since the chang« 
In government in 195 man ment 
courses in th Unive t of Havana 
have reopened, some using th 1 
method, manv meeting in the « ling 
when businessmen are able to ser 1S 
teachers 

Denmark. There a1 n estimated 
200 full-time nsultant me man 
igers feel there should be still more 
Whil ientific management ha 
reached an advanced stage in some com 
panies, man f the older generation 
resist change and rank intuition ahead 


of knowledge in successful managing 


Dominican Republic. Isolated from 
; : 


? 
ympetition, pr ted bv ‘commercial 
oligopoly and_ political dictatorship 


Dusin man 


1 

ind th 
1] 

Nanclalivy rewarding position In 

crnmen nel ire n management 


ition f th 


issocliatl 


. aan 
managerial ski In one department of 
the countr 1} i! t i 
COUT | 


hy, hich oo 


fered | 11 rnment ofh 


leral Republic (West 


+4 


en 
German Fec 
Germany). It 
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HOW AMCHEM TREATS ALUMINUM SIDING TO NEW SALES APPEAL 


Before the development of Alodine, Amchem’s prepaint 
chemical treatment for aluminum, siding manufacturers 
were limited to production of unpainted siding with 
limited consumer appeal. But the superior properties of 
Alodine changed the picture dramatically. Not only does 
Alodine enhance aluminum’s corrosion resistance, it pro- 
vides a base to which sparkling paint finishes tenaciously 
cling. Proof of Alodine’s effectiveness—in 1960 it is 
estimated that 100 million pounds of painted aluminum 
siding and accessories will be produced and sold! 


Alodine has become the industry’s standard protective 
chemical treatment for aluminum. From jet aircraft to 
window screening, building siding to boats—Alodine 


protects, forms a firm paint bond or chemically beautifies 


the world’s most versatile lightweight metal. And, 
Amchem chemical developments continue to solve pre 
paint and other problems on a wide range of metals. 


Amchem diversification not only embraces metalworking 
chemicals—but a complete line of chemical weed killers 
for farm, home and industry. Through its Benjamin 
Foster Company Division, a long and widely accepted 
line of coatings, adhesives and sealers for use with 
thermal insulation. In 54 countries, 124 Amchem licensees 
are making important contributions in weed and brush 
control, as well as in conversion and inhibition technique 

designed to protect metals. Find out how Amchem chem 
icals can serve you—in plant or field, at home or abroad 
Write for further information today. 


<@enpp> AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


Nr 


rmerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA 


Detroit. Mict St seph Niles f.. Windsor, Ont 
Amchem and Alodine are stered trademark f Amchem Products, Inc 








... another common illusion is the belief of a nation that 
its people are especially individualistic, or that its man- 
agers are exceptional improvisors . . . 


All managers fe« 


re feel 


hed middle manager 


overburdened; sot thev are carr 


ing the whole load, but can’t find 


ipable men t iccept responsibility 
Management associations of all 
hife rate d 


it training 1s placed 


SIZ 


ind types have pr (creat em 


phasis in managem 


m psychology and the behavioral s« 
ences 

India. Management research seems 
vholly lacking and management con 


sulting is used only bv a few more 


progressive companies. ‘Techniques have 


been widely taught to Indian managers, 
but the teaching of “know-whv” as 
iwainst “know-how” has onlv just be 
gun 
Israel. 
thin and some is 
his raises the problem, though, 
outsiders on the loyal 
Some old-time 
ire trving to draw from management's 
with the 
esult that a plant will become 
not fully 


Portugal. Remarkably few 


Manag 


ment talent is spread 
being recruited 
ibroad 
f superimposing 
existing staff managers 
new bag of trick occasional 
a mish 
mash of new ide understood 


managers 


here are aware of the concept of scien 
tific management. ‘The biggest single 
force for improved management seems 


to have 


sales effort 
manufac 


been the 


IZLTCSSIVE 


f foreign business machine 


turers. But the su ssful use of modern 
fhee machines has led some managers 
o believe that good financial pro 
edures and ntrols are the beginning 
nd the end of scientific management 

United States. The world’s largest 
inanagement associations, the most ad 
inced schools f business adminis 
tration, and the largest varietv of courses 
ind seminars f practicing managers 


have been developed in the U.S. But 


most U.S. managers, like the majority 
everywhere, prefer to manage by intui 
tion and have vet to accept, learn, ot 
ipph management fundamentals in 
their work. The largest volume of cut 
rent writing on management is Ameri 
in, but som *f the texts the U.S 
produces have wed far more accept 


in the country of 


is no produc tivity 


ible abroad than 
their 


rganization jOMMnNnE, 


origin. Th 


emplovers, em 


plovees, and government of the tvpe so 
nuch in evidence abroad. Foundations 
n the U.S. do not normally conduct 
management research and training, but 


some contribute financially to it. The 
lord Foundation has become the 
vorld’s leading private contributor to 
management improvement programs 

¢ Author/Executive—Occasional econ 
mists, visiting fessor ind junket 


114. VWanageme 


(STORY on page 112) 


ng ymngressmen hav brought back 
pieces of the picture Shallenberg 
presents. But his report the first that 

relatively complete, the work of a 
man trained and experienced in mat 


igement, sponsored by managemen 
ganizations and 


funds 


upported by private 


Ihe author is a business executive 


with extensive background in manage 


ment consulting and research. He is 
now president of the Connellsville 
Corp., Connellsville, Pa machinen 


makers), the eighth he’s 
issumed in the course of his consulting 
engagements. He has also been asso 
ciated in the past with Stanford Re 
search Institute and the Centre d'Etudes 
Industrielles in Geneva, Switzerland 
His academic background includes en 
gineering at Stanford 
industrial management at the 
Business School 
Shallenberger has 
personal impressions and conclusions 
from the official body of his report. But 


his own views of what he has seen and 


presidency 


Universit ind 


Harvard 


kept separate his 


essential to anv understand 

the report if the forest is not to 

be missed for all the trees 
Shallenberger 


heard are 
ing of 
estimates that there 
ire about 85-million people throughout 
the entire world 
sort ot 


otherwise. 


who manage some 


ti industrial o1 


group activi 
Of these, 


pe rh ips some 36 


million are citizens of CIOS’ 29 mem 
ber nations. But not more than 6-mil 
lon of these, roughly 16%, participate 
in the management movement. Hi 


1] 
that even 10-million 
have iccepted 
+ ti 


doubts, therefore, 
of the world’s managers 
ind applied scientific managemen 
inv large degre 

Nonetheless, Shallenberger conclud 
from his on-the-spot researc 
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with Towmotor dependable service 


When you purchase Towmotor equipment you can 
be sure it will never be out of service very long... 
for two very good reasons: 

1. Towmotor fork lift trucks are built to last, and 
built to perform continuously. 

2. When needed, you get fast and skillful repair 
and maintenance service from your local de- 
pendable Towmotor representative. 

Your Towmotor representative will never let down- 
time cut into the money you save by owning a Tow- 


motor fork lift truck! That’s why Towmotor cus- 
tomers keep buying Towmotor equipment. Ask for 
complete information on Towmotor equipment and 
Towmotor Preventive Maintenance Service. Write 
Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR “[FERIINGER 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 


* er Corrier Co. is ao subsidiary of Towmotor Corporotion 











Conflict-of-Interest Crackdown 


Although most companies say conflicting interests is no 


problem, many nevertheless are restating their policies or 


revising procedures to make sure it doesn’t occur. 


The supplier tie-ins that cost Chrys- 
ler Pres. William C. Newberg his job 
(BW —Jul.30’60,p30) are having reper- 
cussions far beyond Detroit 

“It couldn’t happen here’ is the 
typical reaction from top managements 
of other companies. But some are tak- 
ing steps to make absolutely sure. And 
many would agree with Danicl F. Ger- 
ber, president of Gerber Products Co., 
who wrote in reply to a survey just con 
ducted by the United Shareholders of 
America, “I believe that the affair 
has had a very good effect on a lot of 
companies in making them a little more 
ilert to the possibility of any remotely 
imilar situations that might exist in 
their own organizations.” 
¢ Hot Subject—The USA survey pro- 
vides plenty of evidence of manage 
ment alertness. In fact, the volume of 
replies alone demonstrates that conflict 
of interest is a hot subject in executive 
suites today 

Benjamin A. Javits, the New York 
ittorney who runs the 800-member 
stockholder group, sent a questionnaire 
ibout purchasing and conflict-of-interest 
policies to all of the some 1,500 com- 
panies listed on the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges It went 
into the mail Aug. 26. Within three 
weeks he had more than 500 answers, 
most of them from presidents or board 
chairmen. 

All the executives assured Javits that 
they had no conflict-of-interest prob- 
lems in their companies. But a number 
of them noted that thev were recheck- 
ing anyway. And some said they were 
revising or restating their policies. 
¢ Varied Policies—Under Securities & 
Exchange Commission regulations, if 
officers and directors have substantial 
interests in organizations doing business 
with their companies, these facts must 
be reported in proxy statements. Be 
yond that, company policies and prac- 
tices vary widely 

Some ban any such interests except 


for minor stock investments in publicly 
wned corporations. ACF Industries, 
Inc., for example, prohibits “anv em- 


plovees either directly or through family 
connections from having a financial or 
ther interest in companies with which 
ACF does busine 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., bars 
ill officers, managers and buyers who 
have a responsibility for our purchases” 
from supplier interest 

Others, instead of flatly 


barring all 


116 


Vanaae ment 


+ 


potentially conflicting int require 
that thev be reported. They have to be 
eliminated only if higher executives fee] 
they might prejudice the company’s 
interests 

¢ Disclosure Requirements — And 


there’s plenty of variation in the levels 


to which such policies extend and in 
the kind of interests that are forbidden 
or must be reported. Columbia Ga 
System, Inc., insists on “complete di: 
closures from all employees of any 
financial interest in an\ company or en- 
terprise that might result in a conflict 
between their personal interests and 
their obligations to Columbia.” Va 
nadium-Allovs Steel Co. has a disclosure 
requirement for officers, directors, and 
department heads; Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., for supervisory employees 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., for all em 
plovees. At Carrier Corp. every em 
ployee must report any large interest in 


publicly owned customers 
interests in privately ow 
and suppliers are banned 
Most companies rely on more infor 
procedures. Plenty of presidents, 
particularly in smaller companies, sim 
ply sav thev know their executives well 
enough to keep up with what they ar 
doing 
¢ Revised Procedures—Sinc« 


OI suppliers 


ned customers 


mal 


the Chrvs 


ler affair, however, there have been 
some second thoughts about the need 
for formal policies and procedures 


Some have felt the need to spell out 
policies for the first time. A. D. Den- 
nis, secretary of Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Co. reported his company has issued 


1 statement of policy. Executives, man 
gers, and emplovees involved in put 
chasing were told the 
interests in a supplier, apart from listed 
stocks “‘acquired as 
investment program.” 


could not own 


} 
part of a normal 


Others like May Departm nt Stor 
Co., are reasserting their existing poll 
cies. And some are wondering whether 
policies—and enforcement procedure 


need tightening 
[he board of American Chicle C 


considering “‘a | 


comprehen 

f policies and practi Allied Chem 
cal Corp. is studving it xisting pl! 
cedures.” Cutter Laboratories is weigh 
ing “a formal procedure of. regula 
review”: so is Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co 

¢ Questionnaires—Oh Edison Co 
Pres. Walter H. Sammis has written 
ich of the companv’s officers, general 
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Barebones of technical processing are 
Precision and Quality — 
they are characteristic of our products SICROMAL and other 
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Pig iron 


PHOENIX-RHEINROHRA AG 
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Representative in USA: 
Phoenix-Rheinrohr Corporation, Permanent way material 
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FIBERS AND FILMS THAT PUNCH THE CLOCK 
Hard-working products, like hard-working people, distinguish themselves in 
unheralded ways. A new strapping, called Avistrap*, is of a high strength 
Avisco rayon fiber. The hose in our picture is reinforced with tough Avisco 
rayon cord. The workshirt is a blend containing Avisco rayon. When the noon 
whistle blows, the lunch—wrapped in Avisco cellophane—will be as fresh as when 
Ma packed it. And the beverage is delightful in the cup made of serviceable Avisco 
plastic molding compound. Products of American Viscose chemistry are looking for 


ways to help you produce or sell. Technical assistance is as close as your telephone 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania « New York 1, New York 


Makers of ray filament and staple fiber 


Associated Companies (50% Owned): Chemstr 


Vie 


* Trademark of American Viscose Corporation, Patents Pending 


FIBERS AND PACKAGING FILMS 
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stainless steel 


No other metal has the strength and beauty of Stainless Steel. I 


4 Ise area 
and for weather exposed panels and trim, its hard lustrous finis} 4 » clean anc 
economical to maintain for the life of a building. For the architect a bu 
no other material performs so well today and promises so much for tomorrow 


There is nothing like stainless stee! for ARCI 


McLouth Steel Corporation, 
i. 


+ Detroit 17, Michigan 


Starmiess 
Stee 


Manufa turers of high qu 


k for the STEELMARK 


the ¢ jucts you buy Stainless and Carbon Steels 


VICLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 


In Finance 


Sheraton Weighs Change in Form 


To Real Estate Investment Trust 


Always on the lookout for ways to reduce its corpo- 
rate tax bill, Sheraton Corp. of America announced 
it is studying the possibility of changing its present 
corporate form to that of a real estate investment trust. 
Under a law just passed by Congress, real esate invest- 
ment trusts, like mutual funds, are exempt from corpo- 
rate taxes if thev distribute 90% or more of their income 
to shareowners (BW—Sep.17'60,p178). 

Pres. Ernest Henderson told stockholders at Sheraton’s 
annual meeting that such a change would mean the 
company no longer would have to follow its traditional 
policy of holding down reported earnings and keeping 
payouts to shareholders at a minimum. Henderson said 
the change would at least double both earnings and 
dividends. 

Sheraton’s financial policy has been to take unusually 
heavy depreciation write-offs, which increase cash flow 
but reduce reported earnings. Much of this cash flow 
is then plowed back into the company to improve earn- 
ing power. But, up to now at least, Sheraton’s chief 
aim has been to increase net asset value rather than net 
income. 


New SBIC Trend Is Public Stock Sales 
As Quickest Route to Capital Expansion 


The new trend in the small business investment com- 
pany field is to publicly held firms. In the past few 
weeks, four companies founded under the Small 
Business Investment Act made public offerings: Narra- 
gansett Capital Corp. sold 500,000 shares at 11; Venture 
Capital Corp. of America issued 325,000 shares at 74; 
Capital Investment, Inc., brought out 60,000 shares at 
11; and Boston Capital Corp. offered 1.5-million shares 
at 15. Most offerings were oversubscribed, but the 
market’s plunge this week hit them hard. 

Other companies, including Avionics Investing Corp., 
First Connecticut Small Business Investment Co., and 
Virginia Capital Corp. are planning to sell shares to 
the public. 

Originally, most SBICs were organized on a minimum 
basis of $150,000 capitalization, matched by $150,000 of 
government funds. Ownership was usually private, 
often by banks, which have accounted for about a third 
of funds invested in the program so far. But as the 
funds are limited to lending a maximum of 20% of their 
capital to one borrower, those with minimum capitaliza- 
tion could lend only $60,000. Most of the firms are not 
seasoned enough to obtain additional funds by borrow- 
ing, so stock sales are fast becoming the route to capital 
expansion and. needed funds. 

As of Sept. 1, $49.5-million had been raised by SBIC 
public offerings. 
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But total offerings in progress or in ~ 


MORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


® P. 122—Wachovia Bank & Trust expands 
furiously because of local, regional, and na- 
tional influences. 





registration at the same date amounted to $69.7-million 
gross, more than the entire total outstanding. 


Analysts Fear Dividend Total Figures 
May Conceal Individual Weaknesses 


Investment analysts are wary of weaknesses in corpo- 
rate dividends that may have been masked in over-all 
totals.: The figures have held up so far, with cash divi 
dend payments in the first seven months this vear 
amounting to $7.5-billion, compared with $7.1-billion 
in the same 1959 period. Full-year totals are expected 
te match the record $12.7-billion paid out last year, but 
probably not surpass it. 

‘Two critical periods lie ahead. One is the final quarter, 
which is not expected to show a rise in either regular 
dividend rates or in traditional yearend extras, especially 
in cyclical industries. The other is the first half of 1961, 
when regular dividend rates may feel the pressure of dis- 
appointing earnings. 

Most companies that are squeezed by shrinking profit 
margins are expected to cut back in other areas and main- 
tain dividend rates for a while at least. But if there is no 
pickup in business—and in profits—payouts in 196] may 
turn down. Says Kenneth Ward of Hayden, Stone & 
Co.: “Companies seem to have enough fat on their bones 
to pay their regular dividends the rest of this year. 
It’s 1961 I’m worried about.” 


Nation’s Bankers Generally Optimistic, 
Though Some See Signs of a Slowdown 


Optimism, and an undercurrent of uneasiness. 

This was the majority view aired this week at the 
American Bankers Assn.’s annual meeting in New York. 
The nation’s bankers tend to pooh-pooh talk that the 
U.S. is heading into a serious recession. ‘They report 
that loan demand is fairly strong all around the country, 
although some of the bigger banks say that the seasonal 
upturn is not yet making itself felt. 

Still, here and there, there were signs of uneasiness. 
John Remington, president of Lincoln Rochester ‘Trust 
Co., forecast a moderate decline in business later this year 
and into 1961. Some Western bankers also report that 
loan demand lately isn’t keeping up with the pace set 
earlier; some also report a loss in savings deposits, which 
might lead to a slowdown in their loan-making. 

Carl A. Bimson, president of Valley National Bank 
of Phoenix and new ABA president, is another who is 
optimistic, yet feels business is going through a readjust- 
ment. Bimson says business is good but he adds “the 
effervescence has lately gone out of Arizona”—a prime 
growth area. 
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Small-City Bank With an Urge +, 


Winston-Salem’s Wachovia Bank & Trust has built up a 


regional status by expanding fast in branches and services. 


Bankers from all over the countn 
cathered in New York this week to ai 
mutual problems—such things as_ the 


trend of business loans, tax reform, bank 
credit plans. All these stirred controversy 
it the American Bankers Assn. annual 
meeting, but few things raised tempers 
is much as the battle between branch 
banks and independent unit banks 

It has been a perennial debate among 
bankers, but fresh ammunition has been 
idded since New York City’s banks—tak 
ing advantage of the state’s new law pet 
mitting broader branching—have mad 
plans to invade the suburbs. All over 
the country, independent bankers who 
have both tradition and the preponder 
nce of law on their side see their exist 
ence threatened. For despite these bat 
riers, branch banking is moving forward, 
continuously and relentlessly, spurred 
by competition and economics 

Branch banking has been growing be 
cause of the dispersal of business across 
the nation, and the mass movement of 
consumers to the suburbs. The bigger 
banks are losing customers to smaller 
banks and to other financial institutions 
So they are branching out, with new 
services and automated operations that 
require the knowhow and funds that 
only big banks have or can afford. 
¢ North Carolina Leader—The branch 
banking battle is not limited to the big 
states. One of the leaders in the fight 
is North Carolina’s Wachovia Bank & 
Irust Co., whose headquarters are in 
the small (population: 110,000) but 
busy (tobacco and textiles) town of 
Winston-Salem. Because of North Caro- 
lina’s liberal branch banking laws, 
Wachovia has been expanding in all di- 
rections, and rates as one of the fastest- 
stepping banks in the nation 

Last week, Wachovia's president, 
John I’. Watlington, Jr. (cover and pic- 
ture) revealed plans to merge with the 
Commercial National Bank of Kinston 
Wachovia's eighth merger since 1954 
Earlier this year, Watlington concluded 
Wachovia's biggest merger to date, with 
the Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. of 
Greenville. In all, Wachovia now oper 
ites 67 branches in 25 cities throughout 
North Carolina. It now can also prid« 
itself on achieving its goal of becoming 
1 statewide banking institution 

The Kinston bank merger will add 
three more offices, including one at Sea 
Level, N. C., population about 500. As 


this suggests, Wachovia does not limit 


ts sights to the state’s bigger popula 
tion cent But then North Carolina 
has no really big. sprawling cities: Chan 


lotte, the state’s largest, has a popula 
tion just over 200,000. Yet, Wachovia 
is the Southeast’s biggest bank in terms 
of assets ($624-million), and it ranks 
41st in deposits among the nation’s 14 
000-odd commercial banks 

¢ Behind Its Push—Wachovia’s physi- 
cal expansion—and its aggressive driv 
to initiate new banking services—in 
volve factors peculiar to North Car 
lina. At the same time, they illustrate 
forces affecting banks evervwhere. 

e Wachovia’s former president 
Robert M. Hanes, breathed an expan 
sionist spirit into the bank during the 
1930s and 1940s. His goal was to fre« 
Southern industry from its almost com- 
plete dependence on Northern capital. 

¢ North Carolina’s banking law al- 
lows branch banking, but Wachovia’s 
business and political connections were 
an important factor in its growth. 
Branch banking, moreover, had a 
raison d'etre in the state’s widely dis- 
persed industry and the expansion of 
its urban centers 

e Wachovia also tvpifies the 
emergence of the strong regional bank, 
which is displacing, to some extent, the 
influence of and the dependence on 
New York and Chicago banks. ‘Today, 
the regional bank offers a wide range of 
services to local businesses, aggressively 
fights for customer accounts, and com- 
petes successfully for the business of 
big national corporations. Wachovia, 
for example, which can now lend to any 
single corporate customer some $4.5- 
million, numbers 35 of the biggest 46 
industrial corporations among its cus- 
tomers 

Ihe bank has also opened recently 
an international department, which 
provides banking service chiefly for 
Carolina’s export business—primaril) 
tobacco and cotton. Watlington grants 
that Wachovia won't be offering any 
threat to New York domination of for- 
eign bank business for some time, but 
the bank’s entrv into the field is an in- 
dication of its intention to get involved 
in every conceivable aspect of banking. 


|. Quiet Revolution 


Wachovia’s expansion, and its boast 
f being a complete bank, form part of 
the quiet revolution in banking that has 


been going on since the 1930s 


GUIDING HAND in Wachovia's expan- 
sion, Pres. John F. Watlington, Jr. (stand- 
ing), here meeting with top officers, cites 
“salesmindedness” as key to bank’s growth. 
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The basi hange h been a shift in 
the ilanc rf nking pow While 
New y rk 1S I ! | ZCI of | hg it 
dominant place in banking, it posit 
growth has not { p with it high 
level of loan Bank deposit have 
grown faster in banks around the coun 
trv than in N York, so that New 
York hare r aeposit has fallen to 
ibout 15 f the total from 30 In 
1940 

Lh hifting balance of pow ind 
the ne mpetit miments result 
ing from it, have forced manv big banks 
way fron vhol ile banki ig itcring 
to select rporate clients—to extensive 
retail or department store banking »p 
erations, which reach out t mas 
market. In the old da bank 
volunteered services even to their big 


gest customer! ind when services wet 





© to Grow 


demanded, the banks performed them 
grudgingly. They were slow to 
even when nonbanking financial insti 
tutions began offering services to both 
business and consumers. 

Now the big banks are catching up 
[hey are not only offering all sorts of 
services to corporations and consumers, 
but thev are actively going out to bring 
their services to their customers. 

National trends, alone, however, 
don’t completely explain the msing 
prominence of a specific bank. Wacho 
via has moved ahead because of its 
place in North Carolina and the ideas 
motivating the men who run the bank 


move 


ll. Growing With the State 


“There has alwavs been in Wacho 
via,” explains Watlington, “a dynamic 





erowth’s 
And by 


drive grow—not just f0! 
sake, but to serve our region 
serving, we become important.” 
I'he man who really put this spirit 
into the bank was Robert Hanes, presi- 
1931 to 1956. Hanes, a 
member of the prominent Hanes tex- 
tile family, was the dominant fi 
North Carolina banking for many vears 
He also was active in national banking 
ing for a time a esident 


] 7 
dent trom 


gure in 


ransformed Wachovia from a 

il institution into a 

More important, he set 

that still guide the bank 

¢ Goal for State—One of his chief 
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ne thing, he didn’t 


Hanes 


that North Carolina industry was de- 
pendent on New York banks. When 
Hanes took over Wachovia, for example 
total North Carolina bank deposit 
totaled only a bit more than $27 
lion. Hanes realized that this wasn’t 
enough to support any _ industria 
growth, so he set out to 
Wachovia around the state so it could 
gather resources. During his reign, W 
chovia’s deposits rose from about $48 
million to better than $400-million 
¢ New Services, Too—Hanes also fi 
that Wachovia had to do more than 
open new branches. As he saw it, th 
bank needed to find new banking sen 
ices and sell these aggressively if it wa 
to prosper. He instituted a program that 
took his operating officers out into th 
field to solicit business; this 
now highly developed and organized 
rated as “second to none in the bankins 
industry” by rival bankers 

After World War II, Hanes also tooh 


the bank actively into consumer finan: 
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The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company’s electric generating capacity has more than 
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They call it “Voltage Valley’’ 


...the “American Ruhr” 





doubled in the past 10 years. 







CHMN. of Wachovia board, Archie K. 


Davis, one of top trio, is a state senator. 


ing with a Time Payment Dept., now 
the largest in the Southeast. Better than 
half of its $93-million time payment 
loans are in wholesale car financing—an 
irea Hanes entered when it was almost 


solely dominated by finance companies 
Wachovia now rank near the top 
among banks in tO papel yurchase 


¢ Fertile Ground—As Hanes’ 
fired Wachovia expansion 


imbitions 


North 


Carolina’s specif lent further 
impetus After th \ tl te ex- 
perienced a heavy influx of new plants, 
plus growth of its own industt \reas 
of the state that h ) 1 underdevel 
ped ) demand 
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to th L. } ] X- 
haust nd 
ain king pers with other bank 
A]] th . the rn , D {+ X- 
pansion. B ining 1954, Wachovia. 
chieflv through the merg¢ ite, moved 
into growth eas arour the state 
first to Burlington wl number of 
textile plants had 1 t from New 
England, then to Gol ro where the 
furniture industry w thriving. Wa 
chov t ! ( t rgcr m Cs 
by ther bank but none h been 
ible to wrest the t p spot away from it 
e Resentment of Bigness—In som 
spects, Wachovia's experience parallels 


that of th ntrv’s biggest bank, the 


Bank of Amer hi 
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special application 


OYNOe PUMPS 


New special application MOYNO. pumps 
ee \ solve many product problems ! 
‘ee Here is a completely new concept in 


small pumps. These Moynos success- 
fully handle materials ranging from 
watery liquids and abrasive slurries 
to large particles in suspension. They 
use a single moving pumping element 
... have no pistons, valves, high-speed impellers or other 
quick-wearing parts. Moynos easily handle solids and 
abrasives that ruin piston pumps. They minimize seal- 
ing surface problems common to rotary pumps . . . don’t 
cause foaming and aeration like centrifugal pumps do. 
Moyno Special Application Pumps are available in 
two basic designs, each with or without direct-connected 
motor, in capacities up to 1200 gph and pressures to 
300 psi. If your pumping requirements are so special 
that custom-designed Moynos are indicated, our engi- 
neers will examine your problem and recommend 
Moynos specifically suited to your needs. 
Write today for copy of new Moyno bulletin 55BZ, 


Moyno’s unique pumping principle...as the 
hand turns the rotor... flow is right to left. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC., Springtieid, Ohio 


Fractional and Integral HP Electric Motors * Electric Hoists and Overhead Traveling Cranes * Moynog Industrial Pumps 


Propelilair, 


© Industrial Fans * R&M-Hunter Fans and Electric Heat * Trade-Wind Range Hoods and Ventilators 


Subsidiary companies at: Memphis, Tenn., Pico Rivera, Calif., Brantford, Ontario 


























This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


Vew Issue September 14, 1960 


1,500,000 Shares 
BOSTON CAPITAL CORPORATION 


A Federal Licensee under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 


(This does not involve supervision of management or investment practices or policies) 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $1) 


Price $15.00 per share 


In the opinion of counsel the 1958 amendments to the Federal Internal Revenue Code permit 
un investor in the stock of a small business investment company to deduct from ordinary 
neome, rather than from capital gains, any loss he may sustain with respect to such stock. 


pies of the Pri ectus may 6b btained in any State in which this announcement 1 irculated 
rom only such of the several underwriters as may lawfully offer these securiti im uch State 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
BACHE& CO. FRANCIS!I.duPONT&CO. HAYDEN, MILLER & CO. 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 





NO. 3 MAN at Wachovia, Vice-Chmn. 
Carlysle Bethel, runs bank’s trust business. 
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WALSTON & CO., INC. 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
MODEL, ROLAND & STONE 





RITER & CO. 





PRESCOTT, SHEPARD & CO., INC. 


GOODBODY & CO. 
WM. C. RONEY & COMPANY 


WOODCOCK, MOYER, FRICKE & FRENCH 


Incorporated 
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STONE CONTAINER Corporation 
4200 West 42nd Place « Chicago 32, Illinois 


Tata elon athe tamed Mold-t- haa Mm el-lolt-lellaleMlamel-lel-sa lel Lae 


Corrugated Container Plants: Chicago and North 
Osi for. tele MME LMM odalit-lel-lfelall- Mam Ol-liceli OMT lirtil-)(* Mm @lilleh 
South Bend 

Folding Carton, Set-up Box Plants: Chicago, two 
plants; Detroit; Cincinnati; South Bend « Fibre Cans: 
Chicago + Paper Tags: South Bend + Boxboard 
Mills: Franklin and Coshocton, Ohio; Mobile, Ala 
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CLEAR THE SKIE 
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These choking, corrosive fumes and dust contaminating our vital air can now be captured easily and 
inexpensively in filter bags made of Stevens fiber glass fabrics. Heat-resistant, 

chemical-resistant fiber glass will not shrink or stretch . . . that’s the dramatic result of 

Stevens research and development in filtration for industry. Names of fabricators of filter bags 


Stevens” \ made with Stevens fabrics will be supplied upon request. 


inaistrial_ INDUSTRY LOOKS TO J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
abrics FOR ADVANCED FABRIC ENGINEERING 


Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers—offers a diversified production 


Fine Fabrics Made in America 
Since 1813 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 

STEVENS BUILDING Rayon and Orlonff Acrylic. If you have a special industrial 
BROADWAY AT 4ist STREET p , ‘ . ‘ 

NEW YORK 36, N.Y. fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 


of woven and knitted fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, Fiber Glass, 


Fortisan* Rayon, Dacron** Polyester, Acrilan*** Acrylic, Dynelt Acrylic, Acetate, 


ATLANTA» BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « DALLAS « DETROIT + LOS ANGELES» PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » MONTREAL 
*Reg. T.M. Celanese Corp. of America, **DuPont's Polyester Fiber, ***Acrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, {Union Carbide’s Acrylic Fiber, ttDuPont's Acrylic Fiber. 




















eyes” 


The “plop” of the ball as it drops in the hole is one 
of the most satisfying sounds a golfer can hear. 


When a putt sinks “just like it had eyes,” the golfer 
has successfully assessed and compensated for sev- 
eral variables—the break of the green, the grain of 
the grass, the distance to the hole. 


Yet sinking a long putt would be elementary com- 
pared to the accuracy demanded of Hughes elec- 
tronic guidance systems. Built into them is the 
capacity to integrate scores of complex variables. 
These systems enable our missiles and jet intercep- 
tors to unerringly find their targets. 


Basically, there are three types of guidance sys- 
tems—radar, infrared, inertial. Hughes builds all 
three. 


Radar guidance systems send out electro-magnetic 
pulses. These pulses bounce off objects and 
return—providing the distance to the target, its 
direction and speed, and other information. 
Hughes radar controlled automatic guidance sys- 
tems are aboard every modern U.S. Air Force all- 
weather interceptor. 


Infrared guidance systems “home” on heat sources. 
A Hughes infrared system can detect a lighted 
cigarette miles away! And Hughes Falcon air-to- 
air guided missiles with infrared “feelers” have 
actually flown up the tail pipes of target jets! 


Inertial guidance systems are totally self-directed. 
Using a stable platform, their highly sophisticated 
gyroscopes and advanced computers are com- 
pletely self-navigating. The new sub-fired Polaris 
missile, for example, has a Hughes-built inertial 
guidance system which controls flights of hundreds 
of miles to a predetermined destination. 





Electronics is our business—Other Hughes products 
and projects include advanced data processing 
systems which will be able to keep track of hun- 
dreds of satellites, new “micro-semiconductor” 
devices, TV-like picture tubes that “remember” 
pictures, graphs and symbols. Hughes is one of the 
Free World’s most important producers of ad- 
vanced electronics components and systems for 
military and commercial applications. This posi- 
tion has been built on creativity, productivity and 
reliability. We will welcome your inquiry about 
any of our services or products. 





UP, UP AND AWAY—A Hughes-built inertial guidance system 
controls a test flight of the Polaris—the Navy’s fleet ballistic 
missile. 


HUGHES 
Advanced Electronics Manufacturing 
El Segundo, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 
ee eat et oe 7. 


HUGHES 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 




















SMALL PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


Revised 2nd Edition. Fills your need for up 
to-date knowledge of management tech 
niques well suited for application in small 
plants or technical service units. Describes 
and illustrates modern concepts, improved 
procedures of planning organizing op 
Edited by W. A. 
MaecCrehan, dr... Chairman, Small Plant 
Committee, Memt. Div., American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Prepared under the 
auspices of the Memt. Div., ASME. 2nd Ed., 
560 pp., 43 Illus., $10.50 


erating, and supervising 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A Guide for Accelerating Economic Growth 


4 practical approach to achieving effective 
industrial growth in underdeveloped coun 
tries and regions. Provides a wealth of use- 
ful information for everyone concerned with 
nereasing the rate of an area’s economi 
development Shows how to appraise and 
select a project ; how develop it; and how 
t inalyze and prepare its technical, eco- 
nomic, and financial aspects. By Murray D. 


Bryce, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 279 pp., 20 
tables, 87.50 


PROPERTY AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Gives you practical working information to 
he you successfully sell and service prop- 
erty and casualty insurance. Presents the 

iltiple-peril as well as the specified-peril 
approach in modern insurance programs 
Explains risk and insurance, the organiza- 
tion of the industry ommon types of poli- 
es, legal aspects of contracts, and much 


more By Curtis M. Elliott, Univ. of Ne- 
braska. 225 pp., $6.00 


THE ART OF 
PERSUASIVE TALKING 
Here are practical techniques and down-to- 
earth guidance for meeting your everyday 
challenges in communication—whether it’s 
speaking persuasively in business conversa- 


tions, delivering prepared or extemporane- 

is talks, generating new ideas, or getting 
your ideas across in business meetings. By 
Lynn Surles, Director, Lynn Surles & 
Assec.; and W. A. Stanbury, Jr., Chief Edi- 
tor, Textile World. 296 pp., 17 illus., $4.95 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


j MsGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW 9-24 
| 327 W. 41st St., New York 3%, N.Y 
| Semd me book(s) checked below f 0 day | 
‘ nation on approva In 10 days I w | 
| book (s | keep plus few cents for delivery cnsts« | 
| and turn unwanted hookis) postpaid We pay 
| lelive osts if you remit with this ipon J | 
urn priv “ae 
| Mact'rehan—Smali Plant Mgmt., ¢ | 
Bryce industrial Development, $7.50 | 
| ElliottProperty & Casualty Ins., $0.1 | 
| Su & Stanbury—Art of Persuasive Talking | 
ew 
| Name | 
l Address 
| City Zone State 
| Compe | 
| tos | 
| For price and terms outside U.S 
write "cGraw-Hill Intl. N.Y.C. 36 BW .9.24 | 
aE eianiigiis trun anessenenenmsivas’ 
130 } 





riod stand out clearly. The names of 
the bank’s first two presidents, Wyatt 
Bowman and James A. Gray, turn up 
today in the person of Bowman Gray, 
chairman of Reynolds Tobacco, who 
serves on Wachovia’s board. Revnolds 
is probably the largest Wachovia de- 
positor, and Wachovia today does more 
tobacco financing than any bank in the 
country 

As with many important banks, 
Wachovia’s voice does not go unheard 
in state politics. Today, the bank’s 
chairman Archie K. Davis (picture, 
page 124) serves as a state senator. 

Trio at Top—W achovia is still influ- 
enced bv old ties—and bv Hanes’ reign. 
But Hanes’ retirement four vears ago 
did bring changes. For one thing, it 
ended one-man rule. Watlington, who 
combines charm with a ministerial ai 
shares direction of the bank with Davis, 
and with Carlvsle A. Bethel, vice-chair- 
man and senior trust officer (picture, 
page 126). 

Wachovia’s trust business has as- 
sets of $800-million—larger than the 
bank’s. Bethel runs the business with 
a tough competence and is regarded 
is one of the outstanding trust officers 
in the nation. He also is credited with 
pioneering pension fund trust busi- 
ness in the South, now has 250 pension 
funds on his books. 
¢ Development Job—The three men 
occasionaily reveal a difference of opin- 
on. But they all agree on the bank’s 
expansionist program. 

One of the biggest tasks thev have set 
for themselves is to develop the state’s 
livestock industry. Traditionallv, North 
Carolina has been dependent on to- 
bacco and the bank is anxious to see the 
state diversify. 

Ihe bank treats its agricultural work 

part of the service it offers its cor- 
respondent banks in the state—for ex- 
ample, it guides smaller banks in mak- 
ing new agricultural loans. This service 
is a prime reason why Wachovia has 
flourished in correspondent banking, 
which brings both deposits and new 
bank business. Wachovia works its cor 
respondent selling hard, and, at pres 
ent, from more than 400 correspondent 
banks in and out of the state it has 
about $109-million in deposits 

These efforts throw Wachovia against 
competition from many other banks, 
including the big New York and Chi- 
cago banks. Watlington points out that 
New York’s share of correspondent 
business is decreasing. “In North 
Carolina,” savs Watlington, “every 
bank once felt it had to have a New 
York correspondent. Now many of 
them don’t.” About 87% of North 


Carolina banks are now Wachovia cor- 


respondents 

Wachovia’s hard sell of correspond- 
ent business is tvpical of its sales 
thinking. “We = ar 


sales-minded 








WHEN IS A SAFE 


aN (icinortor? 


lf your safe doesn’t carry the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories label the chances are it will 
incinerate its contents if a fire comes. That 
old safe of yours that looks so rugged and 
reliable—really, you shouldn't entrust your 
vital papers to it. Remember—43 out of 100 
firms losing their vital records in a fire never 
reopen. Play safe— a Meilink A label 
safe. There is no safer safe in the whole 
wide world. See your Meilink dealer or 

er to Meilink Steel Safe 

mpany, Toledo 6, Ohio 


with Masia it for keops 


ost complete line of safes and insulated products 
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THE MANAGE ME NT MAN who 
ads Business Ws i man look- 


“7 for ideas. He’s more than will- 


ing to give his attention to a busi- 
nesslike proposition when he finds 
it in the “best read” of all manage- 
ment magazines 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGrow-Hill Magazine 
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Better, faster piggyback service 


..-with Rock Island’s new Retractable Trailer Hitch 























Now shippers can enjoy a later cut-off time for loading... gain more time 

a. for the preparation of shipments or load on an earlier train. And 
consignees get faster unloading, more rapid delivery than ever before. 

All this.is possible with the new Rock Island Retractable Trailer Hitch, 
which offers the ultimate in fast, easy piggyback service. Designed to load 
or unload a trailer on a flat car in less than three minutes, the new 

hitch cuts handling time substantially. 


This exclusive new trailer hitch was developed by Rock Island Motor 
Transit employees—specialists in both rail and motor transportation. Its 
design, developed through years of experience with trucks, trailers 

and flat cars, is another example of how the Rock Island's know-how 

is constantly improving and expediting your freight service. 


go ee 


, Whether you ship piggyback, LCL, or carload, the Rock Island 
PIN | combination of experienced personnel and modern equipment assures 

fast, dependable freight service. So specify Rock Island when you 
ship or receive. Call your Rock Island traffic representative, or consult... 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


A. J. FERRELL 
Freight Traffic Manager 
La Salle Station, Chicago 5 


























Introducing time-making jet-to-jet service 
to Vienna, Copenhagen, Istanbul, Stockholm, 
Athens, Dusseldorf, Ankara, Cairo, Tel Aviv 


To Europe and to the East—Swissair streaks you there all the way 
by jet. You hop the Atlantic in a new non-stop DC-8 Jetliner. And 
arrive in Switzerland in the shortest possible time. If your business 
is not here, Swissair Caravelle Jetliners standing by will whiz 
you to your destination in record time. For Swissair offers the 
fastest jet-to-jet service to the key cities of Europe and the East. 
Next trip, jet Swissair. The only non-stop jetliners to Zurich 
and Geneva. Also, non-stop jetliners to Lisbon. And jet-to-jet service 
throughout the continent. Always, Swiss-Care... old-fashioned 
thoughtfulness that refreshes you every mile of your journey. 
See your travel agent or call or write Swissair for more infor- 
mation and reservations. By the way, it’s to your advantage to 
have a Swissair U.A.T. Credit Card with one bill for all your 


travel expenses. Swissair, Executive SYVISGS CARE 


Dept., 3 East 54th Street, New York, ERAYVISSAIR 
N. Y. (Offices in principal cities. = WORLDWIDE 











bank,” savs Watlington, and he cites 
with pride the program that sends the 
bank’s operating officers out into the 
field to woo new business. Last year, 
215 officers made 55,000 calls. Bank 
tellers also have a strong sales pitch 
last year, people in the bank made 56, 


308 contacts resulting in 20,908 sales 
(new accounts, new loan r other 
new busines 
e Always Something New—In secking 
new business, Wachovia—like any busi 
ness—hammers hard at the services it 
can render. This means it must always 
be coming up with new id In the 
past months, it has been concentrating 
on a number of things 

Multiple checking. Wachovia actuall 
developed this single-billing plan 2( 
vears ago, but it hasn’t really pushed it 
It calls for the bank t ipply custom- 
ers with large forms consisting of a 
bank check pavable to Wachovia and 
a long list of nam F s 75 local 
stores, if1unties loctors th ountr\ 
club—anvone the custo1 might nor 
mally do business witl At the end of 
the month, the customer takes his bills, 
indicates the amount next to the proper 
name, and mails the whole form to the 
bank with on heck. The bank pavs 
out as indicated and charg th us 
tomer’s account 

Automation. \\ 
region in introducing to 
banking, and now its comptroll Ed 
ward Shipl is trving to take it a step 
further. Shiplev xperimenting 
in IBM computer f ing inc 
returns; he thinks the time f 
when custom 1 
his ch CK | ok 
numbers—to tall 
Shipley also thin 
7 1 b n lenti 1 I V1 ik 
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HIGH FREQUENCY CABLE 


...helps scientists scan the far reaches of space 


Giant radio telescopes, sweeping the unseen universe, pick up radio waves 
originating billions of light years away for scientists to study. 

A key part of these delicate, dish-shaped instruments is the high frequency 
cable linking the antenna to the control building. The outstanding 

electrical and physical properties of Styroflex® coaxial cable—a Phelps Dodge 
product—make it highly effective for applications where maximum 


efficiency, complete reliability and long service life are vitally important. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation «+ GOO Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 


NE TO MARKET 
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.-- in pulp and paper 


Today there are more than 8,000 different types 
of paper with over 14,000 different uses. A 
12-billion dollar goliath, the paper industry has 
increased its production 80% since World War II. 

To satisfy the industry’s chemical demands, 
Olin Mathieson is on the move. Our Technical 
Service is busy helping mills to utilize our pat- 
ented process of super-bleaching with chlorine 
dioxide — and busy helping mills contro! slime 
with sodium chlorite. To improve chemical supply 


Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION « 





we are increasing caustic and chlorine produc- 
tion; now offering urea of outstanding quality 
and engineering a new plant to produce sodium 
chlorate. 

Change is the challenge and the future depends 
on the ability to predict change and prepare for it. 
As a step in providing for your future, let us re- 
view your chemical requirements now. In terms 
of future—or present— developments, our expe- 
rience in chemical supply can be helpful to you. 


u 


CHEREEICALS 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 








~ Amr 1* Bicarbonate of Soda* Carbon Dioxide*C tic Soda * Chlorine * Formaldehyde * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products 
Methanol * Muriatic Acid ® Nitrate of Soda * Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate * Sulfur (Processed) 
MATHIESON ° Acid *Urea®* Ethylene Oxide* Ethylene Glycols * Polyethylene Glycols * Ethanolamines* Glycol Ethers * Surfactants * Ethylene Dichloride 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK It may be weeks before the big show at the United Nations comes into 
any kind of perspective. It could turn out to be little more than an East-West 

SEPT. 24, 1960 propaganda contest, with Nikita Khrushchev and Pres. Eisenhower as the 
main actors. 


Even so, this session of the U.N. General Assembly is bound to have 
some of the earmarks of a summit meeting. And, conceivably, it could have 
as much impact on world affairs. 






A BUSINESS WEEK It is worth noting that Eisenhower planned at midweek to offer the U.N. 
new versions of his “open skies” and “food for peace” plans. The President 
had intended to present both of these at the May summit meeting that never 


SERVICE got under way. 


By the same token, Khrushchev has disarmament and Berlin on his 
mind today, just as he did last spring before he went to Paris. 






The U.S. has gone into the current General Assembly meetings with a 
solid advantage over the Soviet Union. That’s because of the success scored 
by the West against Moscow in the earlier, special session on the Congo crisis. 
In fact, history may record this earlier gathering of the General Assembly 
as by far the more decisive of the two. 





At the special session, three important things happened: 


* Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold got an overwhelming vote of confidence 
for his handling of the Congo crisis, despite strong Soviet efforts to take 
Congo affairs out of his hands. 


¢ The new African nations showed that they were not willing to be shoved 
around by Moscow or to become pawns in the cold war. 


¢ The U.N. greatly strengthened its new role as the guardian of African 
independence. 


Note that the U.S. now is advocating a big U.N. aid program for 
Africa—into which Washington would channel its African aid funds. This 
wouldn’t be happening if the Soviets had been able to undercut Ham- 
marskjold’s position. 





















Add it up, and you have a stronger U. N. organization plus a growing 
U.S. commitment to the U.N. 


In the Congo itself, there has been a real shift of power. The strong man 
now is Col. Mobutu, army chief of staff. 


Mobutu has not only shoved Lumumba into the background but kicked 
out the Russians and Czechs (many of them army officers) who were in 
cahoots with the deposed premier. 


Pres. Kasavubu, long-time opponent of Lumumba, apparently is cooper- 
ating with Mobutu. Mobutu has put the civilian administration in the hands 
of a commission—a group of young Congolese who haven’t been mixed up in 
politics. 

@— 


Differences between Moscow and Peking can’t help but affect Khru- 
shchev’s tactics at the U.N. In many of his frontal attacks on the West, he 
will be taking a backward swing at Mao Tse-tung, who is bitterly opposed to 
Khrushchev’s peaceful coexistence policy (page 27). 
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One of Khrushchev’s aides at the General Assembly, Bulgarian party 
boss Todor Zhivkov, has just written a bitter attack against Mao in the 
World Marxist Review. In this attack, Zhivkov defends Khrushchev’s policy 
with these words: “A modern nuclear war would lead to the destruction of 
hundreds of millions of people, to a mass annihilation of cultural wealth 
created by the many-centuried toil of mankind.” 


Washington now doubts if there will be any early agreement betweens 
Europe’s two trade blocs—the six-nation European Economic Community 
(EEC) and the British-led European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA). Right after 
Prime Minister Macmillan and Chancellor Adenauer met in August (BW— 
Aug.20’60,p30) U.S. officials thought a deal was in the making. 


Here’s how Washington sizes up the Six-Seven problem today: 


* The French seem as strongly opposed as ever to a merger of the two 
trade blocs, even though Pres. de Gaulle has been trying to downgrade 
EEC’s executive body, the Commission. As Washington sees it, British 
officials overestimated the extent to which they could capitalize on de 
Gaulle’s coolness toward the Commission. 


¢ British-German attempts to work out the form of a possible Six-Seven 
merger haven’t produced much. British ideas for “harmonizing” the external 
tariffs of the two blocs don’t interest de Gaulle, although they have aroused 
some interest in West Germany and the Netherlands. In fact, Washington 
figures thai de Gaulle will exact a very stiff price before he agrees to any 
solution. Probably he would ask for nothing less than British support 
for his “third force” plans, which would necessitate a complete revamping 
of NATO. Washington doesn’t believe the British would pay this price 


Despite all the obstacles, British officials are clearing the ground this 
week at a Commonwealth Ministers meeting for a new round of probing 
negotiations with the Six. The other members of the Commonwealth won’t 
object to Britain doing a little quiet negotiating. But they are insisting 
that if London bargains away Commonwealth preferences, it must secure 
comparable trade advantages on the Continent for the other Commonwealth 
nations. 

— 


Pres. Eisenhower this week acted to forestall anti-U.S. outbursts in 
Panama by permitting Panama to fly its flag beside the U.S. flag within 
the Panama Canal Zone. The flag issue was one cause of violent demon- 
strations that took place last Nov. 4, Panama’s independence day 


The move is a part of Washington’s new Latin American policy, built 
around a $500-million economic aid program (BW—Sep.17’60,p167). Oppo- 
sition te the President’s decision came from several members of Congress 
and the Defense Dept. 


The French automobile industry is in a predicament. Unlike its British 
and West German counterparts, it has moved rather suddenly from being 
a largely domestic-based industry to being a big exporter, especially to 
the U.S. 


But its market in the U.S. is fast shrinking, due to the success here 
of U.S. compact cars. To make matters worse, the French domestic market 
is stagnant. And, so far, the industry hasn’t been able to pressure the 
French government into the kind of easy credit policies that would stimu- 
late home demand. 
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NEW SIGN LANGUAGE (LOUD & CLEAR) WITH ALCOA FOIL 


Mount the dazzle of Alcoa® Aluminum Foil on rigid, feather- 
light FOMECOR*, add your message and emboss! That’s 
the formula for a sensational new display sign material. Top 
merchandisers everywhere have put it to selling. Look at the 
big names above. 

They get three-dimensional impact. Embossed, reflective 
Alcoa Foil makes the most of any light and all colors. De- 
signs, lettering and borders stand out in striking relief. Great 
for convention displays, too. Rigid FOMECOR weighs 
only a fraction as much as conventional display materials. 
That means easy handling and lower shipping costs. 

FOMECOR signs with Alcoa Foil can be silk screened, 
embossed, stapled, scored, glued, folded, die-cut to any 
shape or design—and waterproofed for outdoor use. Cost? 
Much less than most display board materials. 


ALCOA does not make foil signs, but we'll be delighted to 
send names of reputable people who do. Our specialty is 
quality aluminum foil, the versatile material that forms, 
colors, bends, wraps, weaves into cloth .. . makes so many 
products look better and work better. 

Perhaps we can spark ideas for foil uses in your products. 
Write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL FOIL 
Division, 1670-J Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*FOMECOR registered trademark of Fome-Cor Corporation. 


ALCOA ALUMINUAA 


INDUSTRIAL FOIL 











It pays to have the right connections! 





EVERYWHERE 


DAYSTROM EARNS 41% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


Factory air conditioning increases 
productivity, as many managements 
are proving. But is quality air con- 
ditioning required to bring about this 
happy situation? Or is any air con- 
ditioning good enough? 


One manufacturer able to answer 
these questions from both sides of the 
fence is Daystrom, Inc.. producer of 
servo-mechanisms that keep U.S. mis- 
siles, rockets and aircraft on course 


and on target. 


Four years ago its Transicoil Divi- 
sion moved into a windowless plant in 
Worcester, Pennsylvania. Air condi- 
tioning was specified—but not what 
kind. 


Summer production suffered. Two 


The system proved inadequate. 


hours per worker were lost on many 
days. The plant had to shut down on 


others. And absenteeism was high. 


Daystrom management soon de- 
cided that poor air conditioning was 
worse than none. Carrier was called 
into the picture. The system was re- 
( arriet! equip- 
The result? 


management had 


engineered and new 
ment was put on the job. 
Everything origi- 


nally hoped for—and then some. 


Worker output during summer 
months was so high that annual pro- 


) 


ductivity increased 2.7‘ Rejects 


were cut 5‘;. Labor turnover dropped 
25‘. Absenteeism was virtually elim- 
inated. And increased work output 
is giving the company an annual re- 
turn of 41°; 


ing the cost of the original installation. 


on its investment. includ 


Small wonder that Carrier has bee 
chosen to air condition a new 37.000 
sq. ft. plant to be occupied in 1961! 


Quality air conditioning may offe1 


you the same profit opportunities. One 
of several determining factors is the 
concentration of workers in your plant 
Where the number of square feet pel 
worker is low. the return on an ail 
conditioning investment will invari 
ably be high. For this reason. the most 
densely populated areas should be ait 


conditioned first in any program that 


1 


calls for the 


plant air conditioning over 


installation of complete 


a pel iod 


ol several years 


There are other yardsticks. too—all 
of them described in the booklet. “Will 
factory air conditioning pay off for 
clad to send 
Write for this 


t helpful. Carrier 


me?”~ which \ 
you without obligation 
today. You ll find 
Air Conditioning Company. Svracuse. 
New York In Canada: Ca er Al 
Conditioning Ltd.. Toront 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Kubitschek's Legacy: 


Progress, Inflation 


On Oct. 3, Brazil’s 12-million voters 
will choose a successor to Pres. Juscelino 
Kubitschek, the dynamic and contro- 
versial leader who has gotten Brazilian 
economic development rolling in a man 
ner that gives most orthodox economists 
the shakes. 

Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott and 

Janio Quadros da Silva are the two lead- 
ing candidates to follow Kubitschek, 
who cannot constitutionall 
himself. Both are committed to the 
goals of Kubitschek’s economic program 
But that’s as far as the similarities go 
In personality, background, economic 
principles, and outlook on foreign af 
fairs, they are quite unlike. 
e Army Man—Lott, former War Minis- 
ter in the Kubitschek cabinet, is an 
Armv man endorsed by the nationalists 
and the present administration’s ma 
chine. He promises more Kubitschek 
style economic development. 

Quadros, a popular political reformer, 
is making ‘his pitch to a public caught 
in an inflationary wage-price squeezc 

Ie plugs economy and morality in gov- 
mment, plus economic development 

Quadros is rated the favorite to win, 
in a country where voters generally 
ignore parties and vote for the man. 
There is a third candidate, Adhemar de 


succeed 


CAMPAIGN STREAMERS of presidential 
candidates span streets of Rio de Janeiro. 
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mayor of Sao Paulo, but he is a 


‘king ahead, Kubitschek appears 
his eve on 1965, when he will 
ible to return to office. 








Highlights and Shadows 
rhe legacy 


that Kubitschek will leave 
his successor is brilliant in some re- 
in others. Brazil has en- 
four-year industrial boom, en- 
half-billion dollars in 
stment. But the progress 
1 high cost in inflation and 
i backlog of bills to pay 
Kubitschek’s program was a 33-point 
lent Campaign Carrying a $6-bil- 
lion-plus price tag. Scoffers howled at 
his “50 years progress in five” slogan 
when he came to office. Todav, even 
his inflation-wailing detractors admit he 
has made good, and reluctantly ac- 
knowledge him the nation’s best chief 
executive in 30 years. 

he incumbent hasn’t reached all 
his objectives but he has pushed Brazil 
well along the road of economic devel- 
opment. Some accomplishments: 

Electric power. When Kubitschek 
took ov 
lion kw 
1961 
lion, with more coming. 

Petroleum. The 1960 


spects dreary 


joved 
ticing ver a 
foreign in 
has come at 


there i 


inves 


MARSHAL LOTT, an army man, is Ku- 


r, installed capacity was 3-mil- 
He promised 5-million kw. by 
loday, the figure is over 4-mil- 


production 
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bitschek’s choice for Brazil’s next president. 
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JANIO QUADROS, favored by business, is 


a slight favorite to win Brazil’s election. 
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A“slightly”’ exaggerated port 


rayal of resourceful Vice President Thomas Bellinger on his way to customer counseling 





n Southern Louisiana 


Nothing stops Chase Manhattan men from reaching 
you with the key to your financial planning 


Not even alligators can bar the way. 

In short, resourceful and imagi- 
native officers of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank’s United States De- 
partment will any day challenge 
hades or high water to counsel with 
good customers. 


And, wherever they’re bound, 
they have a hard-headed slogan: 
“We try not to tell good customers 


We do our level 
hest to tell them how the vcan do a” 


why it can’t be done. 


This add considerably to the 





versatility of the big key The Chase 
Manhattan men carry. 

Backing each officer of the Bank 
is a line and staff organization of 
15,000 skilled and experienced 
people. At a word from a customer, 
they go into action. Then into the 
field goes every resource, every 
ounce of lore and knowledge stored 
up in the nation’s number-one 
bank lender to business and in- 
dustry. 

In brief, if you become a customer 


of The Chase Manhattan Bank 








you'll get continuous, cooperative 
counseling—the true key 


financial planni ig 


to your 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 

BANK 


Me 
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goal was 98,000 bbl. a day. Today's 
output is 85,000 bbl. Refining capacity, 
scheduled for a daily 308,000 bbl. by 
the end of 1960, will reach 210,000 bbl. 
next month, 300,000 bbl. by mid-1961. 

Automobiles. An assembly operation 
only five years ago, the industry’s eight 
private and one government companies 
turn out 120,000 units a year, 90% 
manufactured locally. 

Highways. Plans called for over 9,000 
miles to be built, 2,000 more to be 
paved. By the end of January, these 
objectives will have been exceeded. 

Then there is Brasilia, the new na- 
tional capital built in the backlands 
(BW—Apr.16’60,p148). It is almost 
an afterthought, not included in the 
original development goals. But it has 
set off a rare paroxysm of national pride. 

U.S. capital has had some part in 
all this. It has been the major portion 
of $525-million in foreign venture capi- 
tal that has marched into Brazil in the 
last four years. Total U.S. investment 
there now runs to about $1.5-billion, 
spread over some 300 companies. 

In welcoming foreign capital, the gov- 
ernment has channeled it into fields of 
its choosing with a device called the 
“executive group.” Composed of repre- 
sentatives from customs, the Bank of 
Brazil, credit regulation, and other fed- 
eral agencies, it can recommend tariff, 
exchange, and similar favors for inves- 
tors who submit plans. The incoming 
company is usually required to reach a 
stipulated percentage of local manufac- 
ture within a given time. 
¢ Economic Disputes—Despite achieve- 
ments that are due in large measure to 
Kubitschek’s personal drive, the outgo- 
ing president’s economics have often 
been the despair of U.S. and interna- 
tional financial agencies, which said 
they could not go along with Brazil's 
brand of inflation-fed development. Ku- 
bitschek has long been at odds with 
the International Monetary Fund. But 
he argues that Brazil cannot wait for 
orderly growth through accumulation of 
savings, and may lose the race between 
production and population unless there 
is forced priming of the pump. 

Kubitschek thus leaves behind him 
these problems: 

Budgetary deficits. | Government 
spending has outrun income by $650- 
million in the last four years, mostly 
covered by the issuing of more cur- 
rency. A deficit of $81-million is fore- 
cast for this year. 

Inflation. The cost of living spi- 
raled upward 52% last year alone. 
Tamed somewhat this year, it is set 
for another takeoff following 40% 
raises for government emplovees and a 
boost in minimum wages fixed for later 
this year. 

Unpaid bills. Foreign indebtedness 


totals over $2-billion, with repayments 


tunning roughly $300-million a_ year. 
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Trade deficit. Last year, Brazil fin- 
ished $93-million in the red and the 
outlook this year is not much better. 
The total balance of payments deficit 
will hit $156-million. Development of 
exports other than coffee has been un- 
successful so far. 


ll. Portrait of Two Candidates 


Che inheritor of this expanding econ- 
omy and its serious problems next Janu- 
ary will be either Marshal Lott or Senor 
Quadros 

Lott, of Dutch ancestry, is blunt, 
forthright, with his barracks background 
showing clearly through his natty civil- 
ian attire. He is more at home behind 
his desk at the War Ministry than on a 
public platform. 

Short on personal voter appeal, Lott 
counts on two weapons to win: the 
backing of the popular Kubitschek with 
his record of accomplishments; and the 
political machine that his controlled 
Brazil's government for over a quarter 
century. Put together by Pres. Getulio 
Vargas, this machine is a none-too-firm 
alliance of conservative landowners and 
the Labor Party, home of most of Bra- 
zil’s left-wingers and _ ultra-nationalists. 
Lott’s loudest support has come from 
these nationalists and the labor move- 
ment’s Communist outriders 

If Lott is elected, Brazil can look for- 
ward to an orderly continuation of the 
present administration program, with 
few surprises. Although the Commu- 
nists back him, Lott pronouncements 
have been on the side of orthodoxy. He 
opposes restoring diplomatic ties with 
the Soviet Union or allowing the Bra- 
zilian Communist Party to return to 
legal status. He has branded Cuba a 
Soviet bridgehead and warned against 
Brazil’s assuming a neutralist position. 
¢ Middle-Class—Lott’s opposite is Ja- 
nio Quadros, a colorful and enigmatic 
character. Nothing quite like Quadros 
has come along before in Brazilian 
politics, usually controlled by land- 
owners and military men. He’s from 
the middle class and has a large fol- 
lowing in the business community. He 
has won this support by talking and 
practicing governmental thrift and hon- 
esty. This has also appealed to a work- 
ing class anxious for relief from in- 
flationary pressure. 

Quadros became governor of the 
state of Sao Paulo in 1954. He sur- 
prised many businessmen, who had been 
leery of his off-beat tactics, by running 
a sound administration and putting the 
state’s wrecked finances in order. He 
warred on trough-feeders, stung slack 
officials by dashing off waspish notes 
that were carefully made public 

Even today Quadros gives his backers 
the jitters by friendly gestures toward 
Cuba and Fidel Castro, whom he visited 
earlier this vear. Quadros favors dip- 
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RETIRING now, dynamic Pres. Kubitschek 
can run for new term in 1965. 


lomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and Communist China, says he would 
not oppose lifting the ban on the Bra- 
zilian Communist Party, and has sug- 
gested that Brazil align itself with the 
underdeveloped nations of Asia and 
Africa. 

His campaign backers put this down 
to smart politics, a gesture to the left 
to avoid the stigma of “one who sells 
out to foreign capital” that the leftists 
have tried to hang on him. 
¢ Communist Stand—Paradoxically, the 
Communists back Lott instead of 
Quadros because, having no legal status, 
they can influence the government only 
through the labor movement, which 
supports Lott. 

On two issues, the candidates are 
pretty much agreed. One is nationalism, 
on which no one in Brazil has a monop- 
oly. Both Lott and Quadros affirm 
the untouchability of Petrobras, the 
state oil agency. Both say they favor 
foreign capital “of the right sort,” 
which means capital — to produc- 
tive sectors and preferably including 
Brazilian participation. It must be will- 
ing to come in on Brazil’s terms. Both 
favor measures to limit profit remit 
tances. 

The other area of agreement is infla- 
tion, and here neither makes much of 
a promise to control it. They both say 
they would fight it with careful han- 
dling of government funds and elimina- 
tion of non-productive undertakings. 
Lott gives priority to development ove: 
a sound budget. Neither sees a bal 
anced budget as an immediate possi 
bility. END 
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SEND A TEAM INSTEAD OF A MAN 
TO EUROPE...AND FOR LESS FARE! 


Your whole business picture overseas can now be changed for the better. SASTS- Happiest Combination 


Starting October first, SAS introduces 17-day jet economy fares with reductions : 

up to 29%. This means two can fly to Europe in comfortable SAS economy class in Jet Age Travel 
for less than one in magnificent SAS first class. From New York to Rome, for 

instance, it’s two for $968.60 compared with one for $1064.90. This makes it 


-y— 
good business to send a team instead of a man...to back up an executive with 
an associate for follow-up calls, or an engineer for technical presentations, or ok 
an assistant for detail work. om 4 


FLY TRANSATLANTIC OR TRANSPOLAR on the SAS DC-8C, only jet to com- SCAVDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
bine speed with a Maitre de Cabine for added service. Your SAS travel agent 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
makes all arrangements. SAS-General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, 


Iranian Airways and Thai International 
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In Business Abroad 


International Control of Oil Exports 


In First Stage at Five-Nation Meeting 


The beginnings of international control of petroleum 
exports became evident this week, following a meeting 
of representatives of five oil producing nations in Bagh- 
dad, Iraq, last week. 

Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Venezuela 
agreed to establish an Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries to combat what they consider arbitrary 
price changes by international oil companies. ‘The five 
nations supply about 90% of the world’s oil exports. 

The glut on the world oil market, recent price reduc- 
tion by major oil companies, and competition and price 
cuts by Russia generated the move. 

Resolutions adopted at the conference call for pro- 
rating exports of oil. Oil industry observers believe 
this will lead to production controls, if the organization 
holds together. The Russians have already been sounded 
out for talks on their export policies. 

At the close of the meeting, the representatives an- 
nounced that they would release a communique at the 
end of this week. It is believed that it will take a strong 
line threatening departure from the traditional 50-50 split 
of profits between the producing company and the gov- 
emment of the producing nation. Several breaches of 
this formula have already occurred. 

The delegates set up a permanent secretariat to meet 
regularly. The next conference is scheduled for next 
January in Caracas, Venezuela. Collective oil policies 
will also be discussed at the Second Arab Oil Conference, 
slated for Beirut, Lebanon, in mid-October. 


Cuba Nationalizes Its Tobacco Industry, 
Takes Over U.S. Banks, Squibb Plant 


While Cuban Premier Fidel Castro was having trouble 
with hotel accommodations in New York this week, 
back in Havana it was revolution as usual: 

* The government seized the cigar and cigarette 
industry, making its biggest inroads into Cuban industry 
so far. U.S. importers had feared the move (BW-—Sep. 
17°60,p70). 

¢ Trade with Russia picked up as a Soviet freighter 
delivered a cargo of 300 tractors, bulldozers, and other 
equipment. It will return to Russia with sugar. 

¢ The government began operating three U.S. 
banks seized last week, with pleas from National Bank 
Pres. Ernesto “Che” Guevara to depositors to abstain 
from withdrawing deposits. Withdrawals were higher 
than usual, but there appeared to be no heavy run on the 
banks. 

* The regime took over the E. R. Squibb & Sons 
plant that manufactures chemicals and drugs. Company 
spokesmen said they could not place a value on the 


property. 
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Not everything is going the way the Cuban govern- 
ment wants. A Miami advertising firm, Harris & Co., 
obtained court action to grab a Cubana Airlines airplane 
worth $3-million and Cuban bank accounts totaling 
$57,000. It said the airline had not paid its bills. 


India Favors Russian Helicopter 
Over U.S. Entries for Border Use 


U.S. and other Western helicopter makers have lost 
out to the Russians in a competition to sell high-altitude 
helicopters to the Indian government. 

New Delhi has decided to buy several Soviet MI-4 
helicopters for use in its northern frontier, where Com 
munist Chinese troops have intruded from time to time. 
India had also considered, among others, Sikorsky and 
Bell machines, with Sikorsky the most serious contender. 

\ccording to Indian officials, the Russian helicopter 
is not so sophisticated as the Sikorsky $-62 but is “simple, 
sturdy, and suited to Indian conditions.” The Russian 
machine is cheaper, $150,000 against $260,000 for the 
Sikorsky model. 


Latin Americans Will Spend $8-Million 
To Get More People to Drink Coffee 


Latin American coffee growers have announced that 
their organization, the American Coffee Federation, will 
spend $8-million in an advertising campaign to get more 
people to drink coffee. England, France, and Italy are 
major target areas. 

The coffee group is also making an all-out effort to 
bring African coffee growers into a World Coffee Feder- 
ation. Competition between the two continents drives 
down prices and piles up mountains of surplus coffee. 

In a meeting in .Washington this week, the Latin 
Americans discussed plans to get together with the 
Africans. 


* a 
Business Abroad Briefs 


\Mlonsanto Chemical Co. this week announced forma- 
tion of Monsanto Ibercia §.A. in Spain. It is a joint 
subsidiary with Aiscondel S.A. of Barcelona. The new 
firm was set up under a recently enacted Spanish law al 
lowing foreign companies to hold 50%, instead of 25%, 
equity in Spanish companies. 


I'he state of South Carolina is attempting to induce 
Latin Americans to ship their products to the U.S. 
through South Carolinian ports. It is also looking fo1 
markets for the state’s products in Latin America. 


lhe Suez Canal Authority has announced that im 
provements for widening and deepening the canal are 
complete. ‘he improved canal permits passage of ships 
with 37-ft. draft, instead of 35-ft. draft. ‘Traffic is ex- 
pected to increase 15%. 
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Tough, durable Mylar 
cuts costs...improves 
product performance 


1. Huge (100 ft. diam.) in- 2. Permanent collar stays of 3. Capacitors with insulation 
flatable satellite of metalized ‘‘Mylar’’ last the life of the of “‘Mylar’’ give long-lasting 
““Mylar”’ stays strong and flex- shirt... keep theirshapeeven reliability . . . need for costly 
ible in sub-zero outer space after hundreds of launderings. encapsulation is eliminated. 


For example, ““Mylar’’* polyester 
film gives many products extra 
resistance to heat, cold and aging 

. lengthens their life. Today, 
*‘Mylar’’, with its resistance to 
chemicals and moisture, is improv- 
ing the performance of products 
as different as surgical bandages 
and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
For moreinformationon “Mylar”, 
write the Du Pont Co., Film Dept., 
Room S-8, Wilmington 98, Del. 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 
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THE MARKETS 





Small Underwriters Make 


Big Splash in 


The men pictured here, and on pages 
149 and 151, represent a new phenom- 
enon on Wall Street. Basically, they 
are salesmen, with equity securities as 
their stock in trade. Thev have all 
spent much of their working lives selling 
shares, but it’s only recently that they 
have blossomed into a substantial force 
in the market. 

Their specialty is underwriting—pro 
viding venture capital for small and 
often highly speculative companies. 
Just as the companies thev underwrite 
are small, the underwriters themselves 
are tinv in relation to the giants of 
the capital market. 

For example, S. D. Fuller & Co., 
one of the bigger firms specializing in 
small underwritings (it has capital of 
$1.4-million), managed underwritings 
during the first half of 1960 totaling 
only $5.5-million. In the same period, 
First Boston Corp., currently — the 
No. 1 underwriter in dollar volume, 
managed deals totaling $738-million. 

Not all the new underwriters are 
true investment bankers. A number 
of small houses that have concentrated 
on selling issues for newly formed com- 
panies are in fact promoters. But most 
of the firms that have been making 
their mark on Wall Street recently shy 
wav from pure promotions. The bet- 
ter houses, as a matter of policy, make 
ita rule not to deal with a company 
with less than a five-vear record of suc 
cessful operations. 

* Filling a Need—In spite of their size, 
the small underwriters have been tak- 
ing an increasing share of new-issue 


financing. They have moved in to 
iccommodate a demand that older, 
better-established underwriters have 


been unable or unwilling to fill. Many 
of the new issues that have flooded 
the market are too small or too specu 
lative for the old-line firms, with their 


carefully nurtured prestige and their 
high overhead. 
New common stock flotations are 


among the most profitable activities on 
Wall Street, both for investors and for 
underwriters. Straight underwriting 
commissions on speculative deals may 


tun as high as 15% of the amount 
raised, in some cases even higher. 
Moreover, the underwriters normally 


get warrants to purchase company stock 
it or below the offering price. Myron 
\. Lomasney & Co., an active new 
issue house, paid $200 for warrants to 
buy 20,000 shares of BBM Photocopy 
Mfg. Corp. at $3. With BBM now 
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Market 


trading at $4 
ibout $800 
inal 100,000-share 
only $300.000 

The lure of profits like this has been 
chiefly responsible for bringing a num- 
ber of New York Stock Exchange bro- 
kerage houses, which previously shunned 
underwritings in addition to scores of 
newly formed over-the-counte1 
tive new-issue financing 
week, J. R. Williston & 
NYSE member that up to 
specialized in brokerage, ad- 
three new general partners in 
1 move aimed at building an organiza- 
tion to handle new-issue financings. 
Williston hopes to manage underwrit- 
$500.000 to $5-million for 
“smaller, but seasoned companies in 
growth areas in the economy.” 


these warrants are worth 
000 before taxes; the 
financing came to 


orig- 


houses, 

ito spx ul 
Just thi 
y 

Beane, a 

now has 

mitted 


ings from 


|. Lots of New Issues 


New-issue financing, of course, has 
been booming. Like previous bull mar- 
kets, the long bull market of 1958-59 
encouraged record numbers of com- 
panies to sell shares to the public for 
the first time 

According to the Securities & Ex- 


number of 
which are 


mmission, the 
tatements filed 
required for any issue over $300,000— 
has almost doubled since 1958, even 
though the dollar total of financing has 


change C 


registration 


dropped There has been a_ similar 
surge in “Regulation A”’ filings for less 
than $300,000, which are exempt from 


manv of the disclosure 
applied to larger 


e Pressure—There’s 


requirements 
issucs. 
little 

this activity 
bv underwriters who are seeking a quick 
profit 


doubt that 


some part of is generated 


lhe owner of a small boat company 


in New J tells this tale of a visit by 
1 high-pressure salesman from a New 
York underwriter. “The guv came in 
with a check for $250,000 made out to 


me, complet 
‘You want thi 
to do.” was 


ing mv lucky 


except for the signature. 
s money; here’s all vou got 
the pitch. I'm still thank- 
stars I turned him down.” 

Such high-pressure tactics are not the 
rule among the new crop of under- 
writers, but neither is this example an 
exaggeration 


¢ Investor Appeal—For investors, new 


issues also -have their own peculiar ap 
peals 

e New sues are frequenth in 
short supplv. Often onlv a I] quan 
























STEPHEN D. FULLER of S. D. Fuller & 
Co. has been underwriting since 1946. He 
expects this year to manage underwritings 
of more than $15-million, distributing na- 
tionally through broker-dealers. ‘Trained at 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Fuller aims to follow 
its model in corporate matchmaking. 































MYRON A. LOMASNEY’S firm is known 
as “the deal of the month club” because 
of the hectic pace of activity. Lomasney, a 
Harvard classmate of Fuller, has sold 15 
issues in the past year, chiefly by whole 
saling shares to other dealers. He had two 
emplovees 18 months ago, now has 29 
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2 il» 240 Boxes per hour 
ye /\with 2-Strip Sealing* 


101 Boxes per hour 


with Stapling* 


. 
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That’s Why Shipping Rooms Are Switching 
to 2-Strip Sealing and Cutting Costs 








Two-strip sealing, now approved by all carriers, has revo- 
lutionized carton sealing methods. It is not surprising to find 
American Sisalkraft the pioneer in this development. OS 

This company has more experience than anyone else ~*~ 


in making reinforced sealing tapes, industrial wrap, build- — 
ing papers used as vapor barriers. It is now leading in the 4 | SA LK be FT 

development of new types of flexible vapor barriers made of oe 4 : 

paper, foil or plastic in all combinations using laminates to 


impart special properties, the newest of which is fire re- > pee oer 

sistant. AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
We have specific information dealing with papers for con- Chicago 6 New York 17. +» San Francisco 5 

struction, industrial wrap and carton sealing. Write to our In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 

Home Office in Attleboro, Mass. for whatever information 

is of concern to you. 

*Results of tests by ndepen jent laboratory 











reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 














tity of stock is sold, and much of this 
gets into “firm” hands—investors who 
are in for the long pull and have no in- 
tention of selling, no matter what the 
initial premium. 

e There’s also the possibility of 
“free riding’”’—selling the shares imme 
diately if a new issue jumps to a quick 
premium, and pocketing the profit with- 
out putting up anv capital. Normally, 
four davs are allowed for a stock buver 
to pav for his stock. If shares are sold 
the first dav an issue trades, the checks 
are “back to back’’—that is, the check 
paving for the shares purchased is cov- 
ered by the check paving for the shares 
sold, so there’s no cash outlay at all. 

¢ Many companies going public for 
the first time are—or purport to be—in 
glamor growth areas. This has led to a 
rash of public sales of outfits with “elec- 
tronics’ —or some other kind of “‘onics” 
—in the name. The old saw about a 
name being worth 5 points in the stock 
market is taken dead seriously by old 
hands in the new issue market. 

e Particular underwriters get a 
reputation for selling successful issues, 
and old and new customers tend to buy 
subsequent issue on faith alone. “It’s 
like betting on the jockey at the races,’ 
says one underwriter. 
¢ Still a Risk—Fven with all these fac- 
tors working for a stock issue, there’s 
still tremendous risk in buving shares 
in small companies that lack a proven 
ability to stay above water. 

One veteran Wall Street observer, 
who has watched new issue booms from 
1935-37 on, predicts that five vears from 
now “at best” onlv 10% of the new 
stock issues sold since 1958 will have a 
ready market, and probably less than 
that number will be at a premium. “We 
saw it in uranium,” he adds. “The 
chances are we'll see it in electronics, 
too.” 

SEC is well aware of the risks in- 
volved in new underwritings, but it 
takes the attitude that its dutv to the 
public ends when there has been full 
and complete disclosure of a company’s 
affairs. 

“We're not here to keep investors 

from losing money,” savs one SEC man 
“The day we start doing that, it'll be 
the end of the free capital market.” 
* Police Job—But SEC is concerned 
about the possibility that new issues are 
jumping to a sharp premium not be- 
cause of genuine market demand but 
from what amounts to market manipu 
lation. SEC has alreadv issued a blast 
it free riding by insiders—particularly 
relatives and friends of the underwriters 
—who have been allotted big blocks of 
“hot” issues. This channeling of shares 
to insiders, naturally, serves only to 
accentuate an artificial demand for the 
securities. SEC attornevs indicate that 
more action is in the offing. 

SEC sources admit that finding and 
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DONALD B. MARRON of Marron, Sloss 


& Co., Inc., is 28 and boasts he is “al- 
ways the youngest guy to do whatever I 
decide to do.” Marron, 
fast, though it tends to follow classic in- 
vestment banking principles, avoiding pro- 
motion-type operations. It is 
brokerage trade. 


Sloss has grown 
building a 


prosecuting market manipulation in new 
issues—if it in fact exists—will be a 
tougher job than closing up the boiler 
shops. That often amounted to little 
more than a police raid. ““These newer 
violations are subtle ones,” savs a high 
ranking official, ‘and thev will be very 
difficult to prove in court.” 


ll. Vying for Business 


In underwriting, quite logically, the 
kev to success is the ability of a firm to 
attract new business. Finding new com- 
panies that need public financing is a 
tough problem for the small under- 
writers. The old-line houses, with their 
corps of salesmen, nationwide wire net- 
works, and big capital positions, have a 
tremendous edge on the newcomer 

It was a foregone conclusion, for ex- 
imple, that when Transitron Electronic 
Corp. went public last December in a 
massive $36-million offering, the deal 
would be managed bv one of the 


‘majors.’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen 
ner & Smith, Inc., got the business, re- 
portedly because of its abilitv to dis- 
tribute stock widely. (Merrill Lynch, 


once almost exclusively a brokerage, has 
moved heavily into underwriting 

¢ Sometimes Win—Nonctheless, small 
underwriters do get business, and some- 
times they manage to take it 
from older, bigger houses. A_ prime 
example would be the 300,000-share, 
$1.6-million offering of stock in Yale 
Express System, which Michael G. 
Kletz & Co., Inc.—virtuallvy a one-man 
operation—took away from several big 
ger houses. Kletz pulled this coup bi 


awa\ 





MICHAEL G. KLETZ 


Kletz & Co., Inc., works as a lone wolf— 


of Michael G. 


“just me and 11 girls.” This staff of a 
dozen has a plush suite of offices in mid- 
Manhattan. Kletz has a reputation for 
shrewdness, and he has managed to take 
underwriting deals away from 
times his size. 


firms many 


underbidding the bigger houses and by 
using personal contacts to the utmost. 

Personal contacts and prestige on 
Wall Street are the chief assets of small 
underwriters. Commercial bankers, at- 
torneys, and accountants—all in a posi- 
tion to know the intimate details of a 
company’s financial condition—are fre- 
quently called upon to recommend a 
solution to a financial problem. Many 
of them, in fact, often draw down a 
finder’s fee for bringing new business 
Thus, a must for a new underwriter 
is a wide circle of personal acquaint- 
ances within the financial community 
e Prestige Rating—Prestige is even 
more important. Underwriters vie bit 
terly with each other for status, feeling 
that the well-regarded firm is most 
likely to attract new business. 

For example, the traditional “tomb 
stone” advertisement announcing a new 
issue—with its list of underwriters a1 
ranged in seemingly haphazard order 
is actually as carefully negotiated as 
an international communique. Usuall\ 
the managing underwriter, who nego 
tiated the deal, is listed first, other un 
derwriters following in the order of their 
participation in the issue. The higher 
on the list, so Wall Street mystique 
has it, the greater vour prestige. 

The small firms, in particular, fight 
hard to get well-established member 
firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
into their underwritings. “It gives class 
to an issue when vou get a stock ex- 
change house in the syndicate,” says 
Donald B. Marron, of Marron, Sloss 
& Co., Inc. 


Converselv, the bigger underwriter 
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EAGLE-PICHER / Manufacturer's Manufacturer 
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Fab-Wrap polyethylene is an ideal packaging material for the 





ig. display and protection of bakery, paper and textile products. 
Knowledge, in depth, of the specific problems and heat, grease, chemicals, and tearing, makes this 
needs of other industries is typical of the manu- material particularly suited for packaging products 
facturer’s manufacturer. Such knowledge is often where shelf-life and sales-display are of primary 
acquired through long years of association and importance. Among these are many familiar items 
shared progress. marketed by the paper and textile industries. 


In the baking industry, for instance, Eagle-Picher’s 
Fabricon Products Division has been a major sup- 
plier of wrappers for more than 40 years. The latest 
of these is Fab-Wrap polyethylene which assures 
appetite appeal, freshness and economy in one 
transparent package. 


Understanding of other manufacturers’ production 
and distribution problems have made Eagle-Picher 
a preferred source of basic materials and components 
in dozens of industries. Our manufacturing and 
research facilities have proved that they successfully 
supplement those of our customers. We welcome 
The ability of Fab-Wrap polyethylene to resist inquiries. 


EAGLE 


SINCE 1843 ¢ THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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EAGLE-PICHER DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 








CHEMICALS AND METALS DIVISION 


Zinc and lead pigments and oxides x 
Special purpose electric power supplies * 
Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide * Sulphuric acid * Slab 
zinc & Cadmium * Chat. 








CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 


Porcelain enamel frits for hore appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes x “Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 





FABRICON PRODUCTS 

Woxed paper, polyethylene and cellophane 
wrappers *% “Lamin-Art” decorative plastic 
sheets % Molded plastic parts * Custom 
impregnated papers, textiles and glass 
cloth *% Automotive parts, such as door 
trim panels, trunk liners, dash insulator 
mats and glove boxes. 


oils 


EE 








INSULATION DIVISION 

Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
pipe covering x Diatomite filter aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 





THE OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries x Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
Pneumatic tires * Flexible vinyl parts * Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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with reputations to protect, are under- 
standably reluctant to lend their hard- 
won status to a new underwriter of 
less than proven integrity. 

¢ Brokers’ Friend—Nevertheless, the 
major underwriting firms or, in some 
instances, NYSE houses that do noth- 
ing but brokerage and are not equipped 
to manage a new issue financing, are 
important sources of new business for 
the small underwriter. 

The most frequent reason for such 
a referral is that some issues are simply 
too small for a major house to handle. 
he major underwriters normally _re- 
quire exhaustive and expensive con- 
sulting reports on a company before 
they will undertake a new issue. In 
fact, consulting, legal, and accounting 
fees can run to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in a big issue. 

Moreover, the buving power that a 
big house can command would over- 
whelm many small issues. Rather than 
risk offending customers by distributing 
stock in a hot new issue only to an 
inner circle of favored customers, major 
underwriters will ‘farm it out’ to a 
smaller firm that can operate on lower 
overhead. Favored customers of the 
originating major underwriter normally 
get first crack at the stock when it 
comes out. 

Typical of these deals is the 250,000- 
share offering of Aero Industries, Inc., 
which Myron A. Lomasney & Co. 
brought out last May at $3.30 (it now 
trades about 5). In this transaction, 
I’. Eberstadt & Co., an old-line house 
that often acts as a midwife in cor- 
porate financing deals, received as a 
“finder’s fee” 15% of Lomasnev’s net 
underwriting profit, including 15% of 
the 20,000 warrants to buy stock at 
$3.30 which Lomasney received as part 
of its commission. 


lll. Selling the Goods 


Once a deal has been landed, it has 
to be sold. The first hurdle to be 
cleared in this process is registering the 
stock with SEC. Usually a team of ac- 
countants and attorneys, specialists in 
meeting SEC’s complex and exacting 
rules for full disclosure, is called in. 
They write the registration statement, 
of which the familiar prospectus de- 
scribing the company and its finances is 
the most important part. 

If the company is small and doesn’t 
really need much capital, it may decide 
to sell $300,000 or less of securities 
and thus escape some of the require- 
ments of a full registration. In “Regu- 
lation A” filings, for instance, financial 
statements need not be certified by in- 
dependent public accountants 

However, other SEC rules restrict 
underwriters in their activities in Reg. 
A deals. Among other things, warrants 
received in such an underwriting can’t 





PETER MORGAN of Peter Morgan & 
Co., now 52, has worked in Wall Street 
since 1928, but drifted into underwriting 
only about 10 years ago. He is active both 
as an over-the-counter dealer and as an 
underwriter. He has a fund of Wall Street 


lore at his 
reminiscing. 


fingertips and is fond of 


be sold for 13 months. Manv under- 
writers, therefore, think twice about 
what kind of filing they will do when 
the issue is close to $300,000. 

¢ The Red Herring—Once a registra- 
tion statement has been filed with SEC, 
the underwriter is free to distribute so- 
called “red herring’ prospectuses to 
brokers and to the public. It’s called a 
red herring because of the warning 
printed in red along the left margin of 
the cover that “a registration statement 
relating to these securities has been 
filed with the SEC but has not yet be- 
come effective.” On a Reg. A deal, 
there is no red herring, and an under- 
writer is barred from talking about the 
deal until it clears SEC. 

The red herring prospectus is the 
underwriter’s basic selling tool. For the 
small firm, which usually lacks a big 
distributing system, the problem is to 
get the red herring into hands of 
broker-dealers that do have retail dis- 
tribution and to interest them in selling 
stock to their clients. 

Usually, it’s a question of “you 
scratch my back, and I'll scratch 
yours.” In other words, if vou want a 
share of the hot issues we have, you've 
got to help me with the slow ones as 
well. 

On any stock he sells, a_broker- 
dealer who is a member of the National 
Assn. of Securities Dealers receives a 
commission, whether or not he is a 
member of the underwriting syndicate 
Syndicate members, naturally, get a 
larger commission than non-members. 
(On some of the more speculative deals, 
underwriters have offered all sorts of in- 
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ducements to brokers, including war 
rants and free stock.) 

¢ Relations—The agreement between 
the underwriters and the stock-issuing 


company can take any of three 
forms: 
e A firm commitment, which 


means that the underwriter binds him- 
self to buv the stock or bonds in a single 
block from the company at the offering 
price, less commissions. This is the 
true concept of underwriting; if the 
market falls out of bed after the agree- 
ment is signed, the underwriter is ex- 
posed to the possibility of substantial 
loss. 

e A “best efforts—all or none” con- 
tract. This isn’t really underwriting at 
all but rather a sales effort that is com- 
pensated by commissions. If all the 
shares offered are not sold, funds al 
ready paid in are returned to investors 
This type of deal is universally shunned 
by large underwriters such as_ First 
Boston and Merrill Lynch, but it is 
common among the small houses. 

¢ Finally there is the straight “best 
efforts” deal, where the investor has to 
take his chances on whether, when the 
issue is sold, all the monev the company 
needs will be raised. If it’s not, and the 
company gets into trouble as a result, 
the investor suffers. 

Setting the price at which the shares 
are finally sold the public is the under 
writer's responsibility; he has to call on 
all his market experience in making this 
decision. The usual rule is to price the 
issue slightly below what other ‘com- 
parable stocks are selling for in the open 
market—in terms of the price-earnings 
ratio. But in a number of recent cases, 
where this rule has been violated, or 
where the company’s earnings haven't 
lived up to expectations, shares have 
dropped to a big discount from the 
issue price 
¢ Lining Up Orders—In_ selling an is 
sue, SEC rules prevent an underwriter 
from taking a firm order to buy th« 
stock until the registration statement is 
fullv effective, but he can accept “‘indi- 
cations of interest” from prospective 


purchasers. In effect, these are orders 


to buy, but there is nothing binding 
about them 
But a shrewd underwriter can use 


anv number of tricks of the trade. An 
underwriter in a best-efforts type of deal, 
for example, can hold back stock—if the 
sale is slow in moving—after the effec- 
tive date of the registration statement 
and use the time to drum up firm com 
mitments to buy 

This is what happened this week in 
the 166,668-share issue of Terminal 
Electronics, Inc., a New York company 
that has been troubled by the accidental 
death of two top officers recently. J. A 
Winston & Co., Inc., the managing 
underwriter, held the stock from Sept 
19 to Sept. 26, and then was able to 
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bring out the shares in spite of the 
sharp break in stock prices 

“The way it turned out,” savs Joel 
\. Winston, president, “it was a nice 
hot little issue.” 


IV. Keeping It Sold 


Once the stock gets into the hands 
of the public, the underwriter’s job is 
not finished. He must keep the stock 
sold. For the most part, keeping stock 
sold consists of assuring a steady flow 
to the public of market letters, research 
studies, and news releases about the 
company. Many underwriters work 
closely with pet public relations firms 
in sustaining this low. With the flood 
of new issues recently, these post- 
underwriting sales efforts have been 
getting more elaborate. 
¢ Wining and Dining—In some cases, 
securitv analysts and financial editors 
are wooed with lavish lunches where 
the company management ‘is shown 
off. Peter Morgan & Co. used this 
technique with BarChris Construction 
Corp., which builds bowling alleys. 
BarChris, now listed on the American 
Stock Exchange, was first sold last De- 
cember at $6 and traded this week 
at $20. 

Morgan invited nearly 100 analvsts 
and writers to the posh Harbor View 


Club in lower Manhattan. At the 
luncheon, company officers predicted 
sharply increased sales and earnings, 


and the stock price enjoved a sharp 
run-up in the weeks following 

Morgan’s maneuver is not unusual; 
it’s part and parcel of how underwriters 
operate today. 
e More of a Battle—The underwriting 
of small new issues is getting to be 
a highly competitive business, calling 
for underwriters to use all their re- 
sources. In doing this, of course, un 
derwriters leave themselves open to the 
potential dangers of overpricing and 
overselling an issue 

Manv critics feel that in the hectic 
rush to bring new market, 
the smaller underwriters have taken on 
commitments far bevond their ability to 
deliver. 

“Tt’s the to stick 
with his walk 
once the stock is sold,” savs a veteran 


issues to 


underwriter’s duty 


companies, not awa\ 


broker “Some underwriters have 
brought out so many new issues re 
cently, I don’t know how thev can 


tell one company from the other.” 


This is what worries many Wall 
Street people. They look on the new 
issues market as today’s “blue serge 
suit,” but they aren’t convinced that 
blue serge will be the fashion a year 
from now. Several brokerage houses 

and investors—have already been 


stung by overpriced issues, and it is con- 
ceivable that a lot more will be hurt if 
the new issues market should soften 


Wall St. Talks... 


. about Japanese 
shares sold to fund, Boston 
funds buying British bonds, 
Coastal States Gas’ high. 


Nomura Securities, the Japanese 
brokerage house that ‘“‘midwifed” 
what was possibly the first sale of shares 
of Japanese companies to a U.S. pen- 
sion fund, has pulled off another im- 
portant deal: It 
of Japanese 
$300,000 worth—to an_ undisclosed 
U.S. mutual fund. The three com- 
panies involved are Matsushita Electric, 
Sony, and Tokyo Shibura. 


first sale 
shares 


reports the 


company some 


Incorporated Investors, which made 
big profits last vear when it bought Brit- 
ish steel stocks just before the British 
elections, has to London again. 
With another Boston mutual fund, In- 
corporated Income Fund, it has made 
a $12.5-million investment in British 
government bonds, on expectations of a 
drop in the British bank rate and a sub- 
sequent 


gone 


climb in bond prices 


James Sottile, president of Florida’s 
Sottile, Inc., banking and land empire, 
has backed off from his proposed 2-mil- 
lion-share issue, which has been hang- 


ing fire since mid-1959. But Wall 
Street men feel the closely held com- 
pany sooner or later will have to sell 
stock to the public, if only to solve 
estate-tax problems for Sottil« 


Coastal States Gas Producing Co., 
OTC 


special situation’’ natural gas 


ind oil producer, moved from $46 t 
$49 (a new high) this week, just when 
the market was dropping to a new 1960 
low. Recently it bought 232,500 of its 
own shares from oilmen Walter Ma- 
guire and B. T. Parr; it then resold the 
stock to a group of 15 mutual funds for 
1 $2-million profit 

William Zeckendorf's Webb & 


Knapp upped its stake in International 
Recreation Corp., owner of New York's 
Freedomland, despite the latter’s finan- 
cial troubles. W&K has a 40 stock 
interest in International Recreation, 
gcts a fat rental from Freedomland, and 
1 large, nearby tract of land on 
which it plans a 300-room motel. So 
it’s advancing $3-million in cash and 
New York 
hotels to International ‘Recreation. In 
return, it $ll-million worth of 
International Recreation 6% notes and 
mortgages, plus an option to buy 4a 
substantial amount of the company’s 


Owns 


transferring leases on three 


gets 


unissued stock at $17.50 a share (cur 
rent price over-the-counter $7 
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BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. 


SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH INDUSTRIES — ELECTRICAL * AUTOMOTIVE 


This 
Wagner Motor 
sends 
petroleum 
to sea... 


Big job, moying petroleum products to market. 
Standard Oil of California does it well... 
lrelped, at its El Segundo Refinery, by this 
500 horsepower Wagner Tube Ventilated 
Motor. This explosion-proof motor’s job: pro- 
vide the power to pump crude oil from 
storage tanks down to the sea—and waiting 
tankers—two miles away. 

Starting oil on a bon voyage is just one of 
many heavy-duty jobs performed by Wagner 
Tube Ventilated Motors. They also power big 
fans, blowers... any heavy-duty application 
that must be operated for long periods of time 
without.a shut down. 

These motors have fabricated steel frames 
that contain a series of tubes (as shown in 
photo below) through which cooling air is 
forced by an external blower. Internal blowers, 
one at each end of the rotor, circulate the 
warm air inside the motor through ducts in 
the rotor and stator and around cooling tubes. 
This effective cooling system holds the operat- 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 



















ing temperature of the motor within specified 
limits to lengthen motor life. 

Whatever your motor requirements—large 
or small, for plant or product—Wagner can 
supply a standard motor or build a special 
motor to fit your needs. More than 65 years of 
constant research and development in electric 
motor design have made Wagner a name you 
can depend on. Call your nearby Wagner Sales 
Engineer for an analysis of your next motor 
application. There are Wagner branches in 
32 principal cities. 
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In the Markets 


Treasury Success in Refunding Move 


Tones Up Government Bond Market 


The Treasury scored a resounding success this week in 
its first advance refunding (BW —Sep.17°60,p121)_ of 
securities with seven to nine vears to run. At midweek, 
precise figures weren't available, but predictions were that 
a total of at least $4-billion worth of wartime 24% bonds 
were swapped for the Treasury’s new 34% issues. 

Privately, Treasury officials indicated that this exceeded 
their first expectations that approximately $3-billion 
would be exchanged. A particularly favorable response 
came from the large life insurance companies—big hold- 
ets of the bonds. The Prudential Insurance Co., for 
example, swapped all $190-million of its 24s. 

The reception has had the effect of clearing the air in 
the government bond market. The advance refunding 
hanging over the market had depressed prices. But this 
week the tone in the bond market was good, with small 
price advances all along the government bond list. Bond 
dealers do not expect a sharp rally; price rises earlier in 
the summer, they say, already discount a substantial 
easing of money. 

The only sore spot in the government market has been 
in short-term securities, particularly Treasury bills. ‘Treas- 
ury bill tates drifted gradually upward—with prices 
sinking correspondingly—from early August to mid- 
September. But the climb in rates has been due to tech- 
nical money market considerations, not to any change in 
Fed policy. 

Now, there are signs that these technical factors— 
mostly a tightness of funds at the big citv banks—are 
changing, and that short-term money rates may drop once 
again. 

a e e 


SEC Charges Misuse of Securities 
By Partner in Boston Brokerage Firm 


The Securities & Exchange Commission took legal 
action this week against du Pont, Homsey & Co., a 
Boston-based brokerage house. It charged that Anton 
E. Homsey, senior partner in the house, had misused 
some $550,000 worth of his customers’ securities for his 
own purposes. Homsey was arrested on charges of vio- 
lating federal securities laws. On the SEC’s complaint, 
a federal court in Boston promptly appointed a receiver 
for the allegedly insolvent firm. 

Du Pont, Homsey had been suspended Sept. 9 from 
membership in the New York Stock Exchange and Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange on grounds that it failed to meet 
minimum capital requirements. 

The SEC now charges Homsey with unlawful hy 
pothecation—or pledging of securities. It says Homsey 
pledged the securities to obtain loans and, when in- 
terest payments were not met, banks and finance firms 
sold the securities. (Homsey later was balked in raising 
more funds.) 
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One of Boston’s smaller brokerages, du Pont, Homsey 
also acted as underwriter of the Edson Smith Fund, a 
12-vear-old mutual fund, with 791 shareholders. Sale 
of shares in the fund, whose assets total some $1.7-mil- 
lion, has also been stopped. 


Four Syndicates Get Ready to Bid 
On TVA’s First Public Bond Issue 


\ new breed of bond will come to market Nov. 15 
when the ‘Tennessee Valley Authority makes its first 
public offering, a $50-million issue of power bonds. 
The flotation is T'VA’s first step in financing a $480- 
million construction program to increase generating 
capacity. ‘lhe way for the public offering was paved last 
vear by federal legislation authorizing the authority to 
have $750-million worth of bonds outstanding at one 
time. 

Four syndicating teams, meanwhile, have been 
set up to bid on the bonds, and a spokesman for one of 
them says the bonds’ complexity will make pinpointing 
the bids a ticklish job. He describes the bonds as “a 
bit like utilities, a bit like municipals, and somewhat 
similar to other government agency bonds.” 

The bonds will be payable from net proceeds of TVA 
power system operations—which came to about $100 
million in fiscal 1960. Interest will be subject to fed- 
eral income tax but exempt from state and local taxa- 
tion. 


Murchisons Start Proxy Fight 
At Alleghany to Oust Management 


John D. and Clint W. Murchison, Jr. of the Dallas 
oil interests touched off the predicted proxy fight this 
week to oust management at Alleghany Corp. (BW— 
Sep.17'60,p180). ‘They apparently have the support of 
A. M. Sonnabend, Boston financier, who has been at 
odds with Alleghany Chmn. Allan P. Kirby, and who 
claims control of at least 200,000 shares of Alleghany. 
Sonnabend backed away from a proxy fight with Kirby 
last year, but says he is still critical of Kirby's manage- 
ment. 

The Murchisons filed 14-B forms with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, which show that the two 
brothers and their associates probably command more 
shares than Kirby personally. Kirby owns 571,000 of the 
5.1-million outstanding common shares, warrants to 
buy 266,340 more shares, plus 10% of Alleghany’s con 
vertible preferred. 

The Murchisons now intend to solicit votes for a 
special stockholders’ meeting to force changes in Al- 
leghany management. At the least, they hope to pres- 
sure Kirby to make changes at Investors Diversified 
Services, the big and profitable Minneapolis invest 
ment company that Alleghany controls. The Murchi 
sons, who hold a big block of non-voting stock in IDS, 
are critical of Kirby’s handling of IDS and his reshuffling 
of top IDS management. (The Murchisons themselves 
were ousted from IDS’ board Sept. 19.) 
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Running a company for nine months 


against seven hot competitors is no game 


...-even when it is a game 


Remember “‘Monopoly’’? Here it is—with a 
Remington Rand Univac thrown in. 

McGraw-Hill’s INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION asked 48 distributor executives to make 
believe for a day. They were split into seven 
teams, each with the same business assets. 
The idea: maneuver sales, pricing, purchasing, 
inventory and so on to get the best position. 
The game simulated nine months’ business. 

The “Univac” was referee, spewing out 
yards of new operating statements after every 
decision. Says Editor Don McGill, who han- 
died the story: “‘One thing was sure clear. The 
decision you make today affects the decision 
you'll make tomorrow.” 

Official name of the game was Marketing 
Management Simulation. Results? First, it 
isn’t enough for management just to be strong 


yite 


in one or two areas any more—like sales or 
production. Second, the more action in a mar- 
ket, the more help you’ll get from market re- 
search. Third, one-man companies are old hat; 
today the trick is to delegate the right author- 
ity to the right men. 

Why was INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
playing games? To learn more about the mak- 
ing of decisions in business. ‘‘After all,” says 
McGill, ‘‘business is our business.” 

This thinking is one reason why McGraw- 
Hill operates the world’s largest business news 
network—why its editors know their fields— 
and why over 1,000,000 key businessmen pay 
to read McGraw-Hill publications. 

If, as an advertiser, you’ve wondered which 
publications your market really reads, this 
may be a clue. 
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. McGraw-Hill ~ 


PUBLICATION S Quy 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


The story was Don McGill’s for INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION: 
48 distributors on a busman’s holiday spent hours competing with 
each other just as in real business—with a Univac to “‘keep score.” 
What did ID readers learn from this experiment? Says McGill: ‘““We 
feel a capsule business experience like this gave readers not only a look 
at how others make decisions— but even a few pointers that may be 
helpful in their own operation. It was no game for kids.”” The winners? 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION ’s subscribers—and advertisers. 


























PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 
(and Champion people do so much for paper) 


Wherever paper t performs a real service—like protecting 





products, giving information or carrying a message. It costs little 
und is important in everyone's life. It's part of our job at Cham; 


papers that do this and more because, as papermaking 
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The Nixon-Kennedy debates, beginning Monday, highlight a television 
season that should be surprisingly good—if you're a selective viewer. 


The four debates, one hour each on all TV networks, run Sept. 26, Oct. 
7, 13, and 21. And politics, history, and current events will get lively treat- 
ment on other shows, too. 


Close-up! (American Broadcasting, starting Sept. 27) is a series of one- 
hour documentaries produced by John Daly, covering such hot topics as 
prejudice in the North, featherbedding in industry, and the “true” story 
behind fund-raising drives. CBS Reports (Columbia Broadcasting, beginning 
Oct. 11), with top commentator Edward R. Murrow, probes along similar 
lines—the first show focuses on the Polaris missile. White Paper (National 
Broadcasting, starting in October), a one-hour series, will feature the 
Huntley-Brinkley team discussing such controversial subjects as the U-2 
incident, the “inside” of public relations, and censorship pro and con. 


The Witness (CBS, starting Sept. 29), a David Susskind production, will 
stage imaginary courtroom scenes involving Huey Long, New York’s Jimmy 
Walker, other famed figures. Our American Heritage (NBC, Oct. 21) will 
look at the lives of great citizens. t 


The Nation’s Future (Nov. 12) is NBC’s ambitious idea for face-to-face 
talks between world leaders—plan is to pair eff Nehru and Chou En-lai, Ben- 
Gurion and Nasser, and Eisenhower and Truman. The Winston Churchill 
series (ABC Nov. 27) could be a TV standout. Documentary dramas will 
be taken from his memoirs—narration by Richard Burton. 


A one-shot attraction to jot on your calendar: the screening, car by 
car, of the National Auto Show in Detroit (CBS, Oct. 16). 


There’s quite a list of off-beat and egghead shows. Road to Reality 
(ABC, Oct. 10) could be one of the boldest—TV’s first inside look at group 
psychotherapy in action, with few punches pulled. Later, Project 20 (NBC, 
Dec. 21) will cope with such subject-ideas as the acceptance of Christ. 


On the lighter side, Denmark’s Cirkus Schumann—taped abroad— 
shows off Europe’s version of an old-fashioned circus (NBC, Oct. 21). If 
you’re a science-fiction addict, watch for Tomorrow (CBS, Oct. 26)—its 
first show will be The Thinking Machine, done cooperatively with Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Omnibus (NBC, October) is back after a year’s absence, with Alistair 
Cooke hosting again. Its first shows include a Harry Belafonte folk-music 
festival and a documentary on the White House. 


On the dramatic side, the two-hour Play of the Week (NTA-TV, Sept. 
26) goes nationwide. You'll see Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, 
featuring Jason Robards; The Velvet Glove, a comedy starring Helen Hayes; 
William Saroyan’s My Heart’s in the Highlands; and Jean Anouilh’s Legend 
of Lovers, with Piper Laurie. 


Hour of Great Mysteries (NBC, Sept. 27) has attorney Joseph Welch 
introducing such attractions as The Cat and The Canary. CBS Television 
Workshop (Oct. 2) will try its hand at “experimental” TV plays. Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth should draw a big audience—Maurice Evans and Judith 
Anderson will star in a two-hour production filmed at Hermitage Castle, 
Scotland (NBC, Nov. 20). 


Football this fall gets good coverage. The new professional American 
Football League (New York, Boston, Buffalo, Houston, Dallas, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Oakland) has two games on camera each Sunday—one East, one 


West (ABC). The National Football League’s Sunday games will be telecast 159 
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on a regional basis (CBS), and three dates nationwide—Thanksgiving, Nov. 
24, Green Bay Packers-Detroit; Dec. 10, Packers-San Francisco; and Dec. 
17, Packers-Los Angeles. 


College football (ABC) is on Saturdays, as usual. Nationwide TV games: 
Sept. 24, Michigan State-Pittsburgh; Oct. 1, Syracuse-Kansas; Oct. 8, Wash- 
ington-Stanford; Oct. 22, Notre Dame-Northwestern; Nov. 12, Ohio State- 
Iowa; Nov. 24, Texas A&M-Texas; Nov. 26, Army-Navy; Dec. 3, Duke-UCLA. 


Automatic-exposure controls for still cameras—a boon to amateur pho- 
tographers—are being unveiled this week at the 1960 Photokina show in 
Cologne (Sept. 24-Oct. 2). 


All you need to do to take a picture is select your shutter speed and then 
press the shutter release. The control device automatically selects a dia- 
phragm aperture that matches the selected speed with the available light 
If the light is too dim or too intense, an indicator registers a warning in the 
viewfinder—you then adjust your speed accordingly. 


First cameras equipped with the control are the Agfa Optima II-S, at 
slightly under $100, and the Kodak Retina Automatic III, at about $130. 


Cadillac has scotched rumors that a small model—something like Ford’s 
Thunderbird—would appear in 1961. All models will be standard size, but 
slightly shorter (3 in. trimmed from 1960’s 225-in. length) so they can fit 
garages better. One sedan model will shrink 7 in. to a “low” 218 in. Prices, 
now $5,000 to $10,000, will be a bit higher. 


Sea-air cruises to Europe are catching on—you sail over, fly back 
Newest of these is a series of fall tours packaged by American Export Lines 
and Trans World Airlines (TWA). Rates for three-week cruises—sailing on 
the liners Independence or Constitution, returning TWA—run from $761 
to $1,272 first class per person. 


Note that on Oct. 1 you can fly transatlantic at special excursion rates— 
for example, a 17-day round-trip fare from New York to London is $320 
regular flight, $350 by jet. But don’t count on reductions in basic fares for 
international flights—airline executives privately predict that’s still far off 


If you’re interested in the gourmet side of big game—such treats as 
elk steak or roast buffalo meat—place your order with the Wichita Mountains 
National Wildlife Refuge, Cache, Okla., and get delivery on-the-hoof or 
butchered. In family-style cuts, half an elk costs $65, half a buffalo, $110. 


For more information, contact the Fish & Wildlife Service. Interior 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C. It will send details of other refuges selling game. 


Election Primer: Know Your Candidate, by Nelson E. Taylor, is an effort 
to discard political opinion and bias in favor of fact and objectivity. It gives 
equal space to Nixon and Kennedy in a comparative analysis of their actual 
statements and voting records (Whitestone Press, 21 Collegeview Ave., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $1). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 24, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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The octane requirements for cars are 
determined by the Sun Oil Company 
with scientific accuracy. The octane 
ratings of motor fuels are in turn deter- 
mined with precision. Nothing is left 
to chance. This is why the motorist can 
pull up at a Sunoco station and obtain 
the correct octane blend for his car. 


All of this predetermination is done on 
precision equipment whose universal 





joint drive shaft is connected to a dyna- 
mometer by a 1%” pitch U.S. Rubber 
PowerGrip “Timing”® Belt. In the 
words of a company scientist, these 
belts were selected because they give 
foolproof, positive drive transmission 
and do not require lubrication, main- 
tenance or attention. Anything less 
would interfere with the precision of 
the testing equipment. This is the ex- 
perience that has caused innumerable 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





Sun Oil Company obtains positive results 
with U.S. PowerGrip “Timing” Belts 


design engineers to specify PowerGrip. 


This is the belt that has made possible 
the development and production of 
hundreds of appliances and equipment, 
ranging from sensitive electronic de- 
vices, office machinery, household 
equipment and gigantic production 
machinery. One way to get expert and 
instant power and transmission advice 
is from the U.S. Distributor. 


MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 





In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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TIME 


AND WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT 
IT UTILIZES THE MOST MODERN FREIGHT HANDLING METHODS 


og V 





TIME’s 18 modern terminals have been de- 
s signed for the most efficient, damage-free 
transfer of more than 100,000 shipments 
per month between city trucks and inter 
city truck trailers. The latest methods of 
control are utilized so that the possibility 
of delay or damage is reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum. 
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Phone in Kitchen... 


Cs 


MODERN LINE EQUIPMENT WITH SCHEDULED AVAILABILITIES 





Constant replacement of inter-city equip- 
ment is essential for service that’s so 

le, it’s scheduled. Latest type 
diesel tractors coupled to light- 
weight, high cubic capacity trailers, 
move constantly under rigid schedules 
over more than 5,000 miles of inter- 
state authority. Private wire teletype 
between all terminals controls the move- 
ment of each truck so that shipments 
are not delayed due to lack of equipment. 


.1o Answer Door 


In the pictures, the housewife is talk 
ing to a delivery man at the front doo: 
by means of a fancy new houschold 
intercom system that Bell ‘Telephone 
System will soon be offering to supple- 
ment basic telephone service 

he system, illed Hom« Inter- 
phone, consists of three (more or less 
if desired) special phones and separate 
loudspeaker units hooked up to a 
transistorized central control and power 
transformer. With it, you can answer 
the front door, talk from room to room, 


page people to the phone, and keep tabs 
on the baby or a sick person in a dif 
ferent part of the house—as well as 
make regular phone calls 


In each room you want linked to the 


Interphone, you place one of the phones 
and a speaker unit. The phones have 
2 e * & small microphones in their bases and 


two control buttons—one of which 


INCORPORATED holds outside 





calls (while you’re paging 
P. 0. Box 1120, Lubbock, Texa someone to the phone, for example), 


i : ss ; ‘ } > ot} r selects sid O outs le 
The Scheduled Transcontinental Motor Carrier oe om sek -nagggyearnd aagnar ves. 


line \ ymbination- speaker-micro 
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Photo courtesy The Maytag Company 


Aristoloy Leaded 8620 cuts tool changes 
50% on wringer drive sleeve for (Maytag) 


Has working time been reduced? Yes. 


In what way? The use of Aristoloy Leaded* has 
increased tool life and reduced downtime for tool 
changes. 

Has machining been improved? Yes. 

What inherent quality in the stee/ is responsible 
for improved machining? A more uniform, satis- 
factory microstructure provides better machining 
characteristics. 


What operation is performed? Automatic screw 


eF -surEnOn —Aie af) 
ble Stainless strip 


wire and cat fine wire stee! 1 


ARISTOLOY STEEL DIVISION + 4031 Mahoning Ave., Warren, Ohio 











machines bore, counterbore and cut off. Second- 
ary operations include milling, drilling, internal 
and external grinding after carburizing. 


For complete information about Aristoloy blooms, 
slabs, billets and bars, in carbon, 
alloy, stainless and leaded, call the 
Copperweld representative in your 
nearest large city—or write for NEW 
PRODUCTS & FACILITIES CATALOG, 


= *inland Ledloy License 


DIVISION OF # 


COPPERWELD 
STEEL COMPANY 





+ EXPORT: Copperweld Steel International Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

















By its EXPERIENCE? Then 


consider the fact that the official staff 


of The First National Bank of Miami 
represents more than 1400 years 
of experience in the banking 
profession — averaging approximately 
25 years per officer. Banker or 
businessman — when you require a 
banking connection in Florida, 


the facts recommend First National ... 


Florida’s largest bank. 








INPNILO)NTVE 


MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 





MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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phone mounts near the front door. The 
control box and transformer can be put 
out of sight in the basement. 

Bell is making the phones for the sys 
tem in three stvles: the conventional 
desk set, a wall-mounted model like the 
one in the picture, and the new Princess 
phone. All come in several colors 

Ihe Interphone will be available in 
the New York area by the end of 1960; 
and nationally in early 1961. Bell’s sug- 
gested price: $25 for installation plus 
$6 a month over the rate for basic 


SETVICE 
Simultaneously, the telephone com- 
panies will make available the Bell 


Chime. This is a gadget that’s installed 
some distance awav from the telephone 
and can be set to summon vou to the 
phone with a soft ring, a loud ring, or 
chimes. It will probably cost $5 to in- 
stall plus 65¢ a month over the basic 
rate. 
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Scooter Joins Surreys 


The little touring scooter in the 
picture is on yne of several “‘surried” 
run-about iow on the market, pet 
haps in response to the popularity of 
Willvs Motors’ Jeep Surrey (BW —Oct 
10°59, p65 Presently they're used 


mostly for sight-seeing service and shop 


ping center transportation 

Ihe scooter above is a four-passen 
ger “Nassau Surre\ 1 standard gaso 
line-powered Cushman 780 Truckster 
outfitted with special flooring, side cur- 
tains, suri top, entrance step, and 
passenger and driver seat These addi 


tions to: the Cushman ‘Truckster come 


in a special Nassau Surrey conversion 
kit, available frem Cushman dealers 
for $25( Uh st of the basic Truck- 
ster chass 1 ut S75 

Anoth nilar veh s made fo 
superm t Surrey Ser ( of 
Minneap It ha i f four 
passengers and the driv ind pulls a 
second flat-bed-tvpe trailer that in 
be load vith ten shopping carts. By 
installing its on the trailer, the sur 
rev could used for touring as the 
Cushman Surrey is. END 
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“ ANOTHER REASON FOR CHOOSING 
-OWENS-ILLINOIS CORRUGATED BOXES 


How Owens-Illinois controls inks— precisely, 


MR. STRONGBOX 


An Owens-iilinols trademark 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: 


Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif.* 
Bradford, Pa. Madison, Ill. 

Bristol, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago, IIl. Mercedes, Texas 
Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. 

Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Flint, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Newark, N. J. 

Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* 
Salisbury, N. C. 

*These plants operated by National 

Container Corporation of California, 

subsidiary of Owens-Illinois. 


Cd 
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for boxes that sell for you 


In this picture you see over 200 million pigment units, so fine they do not 
even cover the head of a pin. 

A basic ingredient of good printing on corrugated boxes is uniformly high 
pigmentation of the ink. This is one of the reasons why Owens-Illinois makes 
its own inks, keeping them to stringent specifications under microscopic 
control. 

The direct benefit to you: better printing for your boxes, giving greater 
impact to your sales message and brand name. Another Owens-Illinois advan- 
tage at no extra cost. 

We have a plant near you and if Owens-Illinois can’t package your product 
in corrugated, nobody can! 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION Owens-ILuINoIs t 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Electronic Traffic Cop 


Shown mounted on a utility pole 

for demonstration in Denver, Colo., 

OW 0 this boxlike device may replace the 
trafic cop at intersections. Its “eye” 
an infrared-sensitive tube—spots and 

make the counts cars traveling up to 80 mph., 
tells the traffic light when to change, 

depending on traffic flow. The device 

. was developed by the Heiland Div. of 
Mg Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
— —— This is said to be the first electronic 
trafic detector using an infrared ray 


. 

connection principle Radar-actuated systems have 
eee been doing the job in some cities for 

several years. 


Keystone Spring Wire gives Ideal ‘‘Wire-Nut'’* 
connectors a wire crushing grip that never lets go. 


When there is electrical wiring to be done, Ideal Industries, Inc., 
at their Petersburg, Illinois, plant, have the right connections 
with their solderless and tapeless ““Wire-Nuts”— made with 
Keystone MB Spring Wire. 

Ideal uses Keystone Wire to form taper-shaped, copper- 
coated coil springs with close dimensional tolerances. 

Coils seat perfectly and are securely contained in plastic 
shells. So strictly are these wire springs held to exact specifica- 
tions that circuit and fixture connections are made quickly and 
permanently and at lowest wiring costs. 

“Wire-Nuts” are screwed onto the wire like a nut on a bolt 
exerting a 2'2-ton force which distorts the wires and increases 
the contact area four times. This results in actual greater current 
carrying capacity than the wire itself. 

If you want to make the right connection, too, may we : 
suggest a further study of Keystone Wire to fit your needs. See ; 
your nearest Keystone Wire representative, or write us for details. 1,000 - Ton Lift 

*Reg. TM Ideal Industries, Inc This new electric elevator is under- 
going he ongview l'ex.) 
plant GS. ba yurneau, Inc. The 
picture shows it lifting 1,000 tons of 


K E YW Ss TT © i ae Ee steel— € equival f ab ut 570 auto- 


mobil urneau will use it to 
raise and lower tl mobile offshore 


drilling platfon t manufactures 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY IN A FEW HOURS 
DAY OR NIGHT VIA UNITED AIR FREIGHT 


Even coast to coast, fast United Jets can give you same day or overnight delivery. And since United Air Lines 
carries freight on all flights—passenger as well as fast Cargoliners—you have a wide choice of schedules with 
direct service to 72 U. S. cities. You can reserve space for your shipment to be sure of delivery when needed 
—airport to airport or door to door. Every shipment receives extra care handling. United also can serve you 
overseas and anywhere in the U.S. A. on a single airbill through extensive interline agreements. Call any 


United Air Lines office for fast, reliable shipping service .. . for Reserved Air Freight at no extra charge. 
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900 SCHEDULES A DAY EAST AND west (SNITED 


Ee / UNITED 
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BaG pumping system slashes operating costs in 
huge heat pump installation 


In the Washington Water Power Building, Spokane, 
Wash., the world’s third largest heat pump installation 
both heats and cools the building. The heat pump draws 
water from a deep well and discharges into an orna- 
mental pool which also serves as a reservoir for auto- 
matic sprinkling of the grounds 

The system combines all the advantages of the heat 
pump with the economies made possible by the method 
of primary and secondary pumping developed by Bell 
& Gossett engineers. This method materially reduces 
the pump horsepower required with consequent lower 
operating cost. 





One of the zone pumping stations for circulating 
heating and cooling water with B&G Universal 
Pump and Booster Pumps. Five B&G Universal and twenty-one B&G Booster 
pumps are used as circulating equipment. These pumps 
are designed and built specifically for systems using 
water for heating and cooling. They are distinguished 
by quiet, vibrationless operation and long life. They 
can be installed without flexible connectors or noise 
dampeners of any kind. 


Bett & GOSSETT 
Cc OM P AN Y 
le Dept. GI-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Architects: Kenneth W. Brooks, AIA. 

Bruce M. Walker, A.LA. 
Mechanical Engineer: Wood & Landerholm 
J. Donald Kroeker & Associates—Consultant 
Mechanical Contractors: 

Warren, Little & Lund, Inc 





B&G Booster Pump 


Other plants at Chicago, Illinois + Midland Park, N. J. 
Longview, Texas + Gladstone, Michigan + Broomfield, Colorado 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
B&G Universal Pump Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto 16, Ont 


A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Refrigeration s 3 


Compressors Package Liquid Coolers Marlow Pumps Centrifugal Pumps Heat Exchangers Oil-less Air Compressors 
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July Incomes Fall Off Slightly 


Personal income for nation 
as a whole dropped 1.6% from 
June to July. July gain over year 
ago is a slim 2%. 


In July, while most economic crys- 
tal gazers were trying to puzzle out 
which way the economy was drifting, 
American pocketbooks already were 
starting to feel a slight pinch. Be- 
tween June and July, according to 
BUSINESS WEEK Measure of Personal In- 
come, incomes declined in 24 states. 
This produced a month-to-month dip 
for the nation as a whole of 1.6%. 

July incomes showed a 2% gain 
over the same month last vear, although 
the latter was abnormally good _be- 
cause of the push preceding the steel 
strike in the first two weeks. Still the 
2% rise is the smallest vearly gain 
since August, 1958. 
¢ Soft Spots—Over the year, employ- 
ment in trade, services, government, 
construction, and finance posted an 
aggregate gain of more than 800,000 
jobs, smothering the manufacturing 
and mining losses of 215,000. But 
the soft Spots that worried the econo- 
mists appeared in the month-to-month 
comparison: With the exception of 
construction and finance, every major 
category of nonfarm employment re- 
ported fewer employees in July than 
in June. 

Hardgoods industries dropped 171, 
000 production workers in one month 
as the slump in primary metals began 
to spread to the metalworking indus- 
tries. Higher average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing, however, helped to 
soften the blow in some states. 

The slump in hardgoods activities 
was reflected in the income figures for 
many of the big industrial states. Penn- 
sylvania, with its heavy concentrations 
of steel mills and metal products, was 
particularly hard hit. Weaknesses 
showed up in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, California, and New Jersey. 
¢ The Gainers—There were some 
bright spots in the personal income pic- 
ture, however. States that shared in the 
better-than-ever tourist business this 
vear—Arizona, Florida, Hawaii, Nevada, 
and some New England states—all man- 
aged to post impressive gains over the 
vear, and also showed some improve- 
ment from June to July. 

Delaware, which scored the best 
year-to-year gain, 16.4%, owed its for- 
tunate position to a fluke that occurred 
when two of the state’s three racetracks 
were open at the same time. In previous 
years, the dates did not overlap. (For a 
look at one state, Kansas, see page 170.) 
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MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME 


Millions of Dollar 






































(Se lly Adjusted) % CHANGE 
1953-55 JULY JUNE JULY vs. 

STATE AVERAGE 1959 1960 1960 YEAR AGO 
Se 6s Fas $286.4 $405.2 $420.3 $429.3 + 5.9% 
Pe 41.9 59.5 60.2 59.6 + 0.2 
Arizona 126.9 208.1 228.9 235.6 + 13.2 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 202.9 208.5 212.9 + 49 
California ....... 2,341.7 3,331.3 3,702.9 3,612.0 + 8.4 
Colorado ........ 217.2 343.9 346.4 345.8 + 0.6 
Connecticut ..... 440.7 591.4 612.0 630.7 + 6.6 
Delaware .. ; 78.6 112.2 128.0 130.6 + 16.4 
District of Columbia 158.2 193.1 196.3 196.9 + 2.0 
eee 456.8 784.3 856.0 878.7 + 12.0 
GO of esse 383.2 518.3 559.9 551.5 + 6.4 
a ee 76.0 103.2 113.5 119.0 + 15.3 
Se ose seen 74.5 100.2 107.4 105.6 + 5.4 
Illinois 1,677.5 2,215.0 2,260.5 2,275.2 + 2.7 
Indiana 663.5 850.5 907.4 892.7 + 5.0 
eee ee 357.3 467.4 487.6 487.9 + 4.4 
a ree 281.8 364.8 376.2 388.9 + 6.6 
Kentucky 307.1 370.9 399.6 394.5 + 6.4 
Louisiana 318.3 441.3 453.4 460.9 + 4.4 
Maine 112.8 141.0 152.7 155.0 + 9.9 
Maryland .... 432.3 559.6 620.2 611.3 + 9.2 
Massachusetts ... 799.8 1,042.5 1,098.6 1,115.8 + 7.0 
Michigan ....... 1,234.1 1,552.6 1,639.5 1,626.4 + 4.8 
Minnesota ...... 434.8 575.1 612.7 613.3 + 6.6 
Mississippi 160.9 216.1 215.7 220.5 + 2.0 
Missouri ........ 600.9 758.9 816.8 806.0 + 6.2 
ee $2.3 110.9 113.4 112.8 me 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 240.2 254.0 239.5 - 6.3 
Nevada ........ 43.1 63.9 74.7 72.7 + 13.8 
New Hampshire . . 75.2 95.2 102.2 102.7 + 7.9 
New Jersey ..... 982.9 1,290.6 1,321.0 1,358.9 + 5.3 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 134.3 146.3 146.1 + 8.8 
New York ...... 2,887.9 3,659.7 3,932.3 3,945.3 + 7.8 
North Carolina ... 429.0 587.2 637.4 638.8 + 8.8 
North Dakota .... 67.4 86.0 89.0 92.3 + 7.3 
GD sc vaceeees 1,476.3 1,920.7 2,035.8 2,016.8 + 5.0 
Oklahoma ...... 268.5 338.8 376.2 379.8 +12.1 
Oregon ean 249.8 317.7 336.7 328.7 + 3.5 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 2,125.2 2,197.3 2,177.7 + 2.5 
Rhode Island .... 129.9 158.1 167.4 167.8 + 6.1 
South Carolina... 210.0 267.4 294.8 292.6 + 9.4 
South Dakota .... 73.7 98.4 99.1 101.4 + 3.0 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 450.5 482.9 480.0 + 6.5 
(ee G pears 1,132.9 1,470.0 1,530.2 1,528.8 + 4.0 
I sc. ote tr 98.1 142.8 155.1 155.5 + 8.9 
Vermont ........ 45.9 58.6 61.3 61.1 + 4.3 
Virginia ........ 383.3 570.0 620.2 618.4 + 8.5 
Washington ..... 418.0 523.2 558.7 556.8 + 6.4 
West Virginia ... 209.7 266.0 266.9 267.8 + 0.7 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 674.4 722.4 728.2 + 8.0 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 57.2 59.7 59.1 + 3.3 
NATION ....... $24,363.5 $32,185.9 $34,216.2 $33,685.0 + 2.0 
July, 1960, preliminary; June, 1960, revised GSousimass ween 
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MID AMERICA FAIR in Topeka had its SERIOUS BUSINESS of the fair included judging of cattle raised by 4-H Club youngsters 
midway, humming with prosperity. as well as by adults. Sunday was the one big day for farmers to visit the fair. 
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Kansas Cheered by Bum 


barkers 
cd hots, 
See Lolita, 


+} 


ements than a 


Soda pop, her 
Kansa thousands of 
farm foll st week had me to mill 
with the citv crowds on a midway that 
smelled of h ind mustard and cotton 
cand Sheepish — grins racked _ the 
farmers’ rudd tough face y 
passed th ore hows ‘hey sat for 
hours to watch 4 vs carefully show- 
ing their steers an ifers to the judges 
After some coaxing, they even laughed 
for a vaudeville comic 
¢ Crops and Politics—In their carefree 
mood, the farmers acted as if this vear 
thev have few reaso1 rown. They 


} 


have been hit by rising costs and lower 
prices. But they have just harvested 
the fourth largest wheat crop in Kansas 
histon Even growers who had bad 
luck with the weather—and only heard 
about the others’ fantastic 50-bu.-per- 
acre vields—found consolation in the 
fine sorghum grain crop they were get- 
ting ready to bring in 
he mood of the farmers in Kansas 
GIRLIE SHOWS are an inevitable part of the midway. Farmers were notably freer in can, in a Presidential race as close as 
spending for such attractions than city folk; Kansas is in an industrial slump. this one. mean the difference between 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS were exhibited, 


but farmers didn’t rush to place orders. 


yp of Wheat — 
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winning and losing. The Wheat Belt 
traditional Republic. in, but the Demo- 
crats have made significant inroads in 
recent vears. ‘This area has been more 
hostile than any other toward Secv. of 
\griculture Ezra Benson, and_ both 
parties wonder how much of this will 
tub off on Vice-Pres. Nixon. 

* Political Slants—Talks with Kansas 
wheat farmers at the Topeka fair and 
in their own fields reveal considerabl« 
strength for Sen. John F’. Kennedy. But 
they also show strength for Nixon, both 
mong those who regularly vote Repul 
lican and among those who oppos 
Kennedy on religious grounds. 

Because their receipts from this vear’ 
crop may make farmers feel more 
charitable toward the world—and to 
ward politicians—observers feel that the 
party already in the White House is 
more than likely to benefit. But it 
still early in the campaign; much may 
happen before November. 


Saved by Wheat 


This year’s good wheat harvest comes 
most opportunely at a time when 
industry is sluggish. The money that 


WILLIAM KOZAK, who has 220 


Shows off sheaf of wheat for Salsten, 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


_ serious reading of an annual report or a 
profit and loss statement serves as an excel- 
lent reminder of a key business fundamental: the 
most important single function of corporate man- 
agement is the management of money. Yet this simple fact of business life 
is sometimes overlooked by men charged with management responsibility. 

Most executives are elevated to top line positions because they achieved 
success as management specialists in sales, engineering, production, design, 
purchasing and other functions. All too frequently, they have a common 
weakness—an inadequate working knowledge of money and how to manage 
it. Because they do not comprehend the financial aspects of their responsi- 
bilities, they “delegate” the control of this important management function 
which, in the last analysis, simply cannot be delegated. 

In the course of our company’s growth in recent years, and as the nature 
of our operations has become more complex, this potential management 
weakness has been given increasing attention. Consequently, we have taken 
steps to anticipate these deficiencies by training and educating our younger 
men. Such training can take many forms: periodic dissemination of up-to- 
date information on the changing financial aspects of the company; frequent 
interpretation of this information in its relationship to the management 
specialist’s area of responsibility; seminars on broad aspects of money man- 
agement; attendance of university extension courses in finance and money 
management. 

None of these, however, is worth very much unless the individual manager 
can be induced to acknowledge his deficiency and be motivated to correct it. 

It’s worth an investment of considerable time, because it helps a company 
in its pursuit of another business fundamental: when a management vacancy 
occurs, promote a qualified man within the organization. 





* * * 


One way we broaden the background of our design engineers involves their 

presentation of new product proposals to the Product Committee. Instead of 

simply providing engineering data, they must also discuss sales history of the 

market, competition, costs, distribution problems and anticipated profit. They 

must gather this information by working with market research, cost accounting, 

sales and other departments. In the process, they become better businessmen 

as well as better engineers. 

. . * 
In spite of, maybe because of, all the publicity given the “‘record’’ profits of 
business and industry, a large segment of the public does not distinguish the 
difference between profits expressed in inflated dollars, and profits as a per cent 
of sales or as a per cent of invested capital. Few people realize, perhaps, that 
during the inflationary fifties—while compensation of employees in the United 
States rose 75 per cent after taxes—corporation profits, after taxes, declined 
about 13 per cent. 
* +. * 

Another, smaller Turbo-meter, the Model 7M in 10-inch size has been de- 
veloped by our Petroleum and Industrial Meter Division and is being 
introduced currently. It has a capacity of 7000 barrels of liquid per hour 
and is particularly designed for measurement of petroleum products at re- 
fineries, on pipelines and for barge loading. Like its “‘big brother,” the suc- 
cessful Model 15M, this meter has the exclusive advantage of a built-in 
viscosity compensator. It will measure accurately everything from gasoline 
to heavy crude oil without manual adjustment. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Makers of Measurement and Contro/ Devices, Instruments, 
and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets 
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farmers are feeding into the economy 
is especially welcomed in Wichita, 
which for three vears has had to absorb 
cutbacks in military aircraft 
facturing. 
¢ Good Weather—It was well into 
spring before anyone could believe that 
this vear’s wheat crop would approach 
a record. In central and eastern Kansas, 
where rains delayed planting last fall, 
many seedlings didn’t grow tough 
enough to survive the winter. But in 
western Kansas, planting conditions 
were right, and there was so much sus- 
shine this spring that the berries grew 
to magnificent size. 

At harvest time, as far as the eve 
could see, 


manu- 


golden heads of wheat waved 
in the prairie breeze. Areas such as the 
Garden City iccustomed to 
getting 15 bu. or so to an acre, were 
flabbergasted at 50-bu. vields. When 
the combines had finished the harvest 
ind rolled up to Nebraska, Kansas had 
brought in 282-million bu., worth about 
$500-million. Onlv three vears—1952. 
1958. and 1947—were better, and not 
bv much. Average vield even matched 
1958’s record of 28 bu. per acre 


region, 


¢ Prices Dropped—Once more, Kansas 
had grown more than 20° ¥ U.S 
wheat production, accounting for about 
one-third of the state’s farm receipts 
Kansans raise so much wheat because 
it’s easv money: The government puts a 
floor under the price, and the weather 
rarely is so foul that a crop fails com- 
pletely. With such incentives to high 
production while demand remains sta- 
ble, it’s no wonder the nation’s wheat 
surplus hit 1.3-billion bu. in Julv, and is 


still growing 

failed'‘in efforts 
to cut the surplus bv restricting produc- 
tion. It cut the support price, but not 
enough really to sour farmers on wheat. 
It cut back the allowable wheat acreage, 
but farmers simply worked the remain- 
ing acres more intensively 

¢ Costs Rising—Although wheat prices 


The government has 


have an artificial floor of government 
support, thev also have a natural ceiling 
the effect of the huge overhanging 
surplus of this and previous vears. But 
the farmer’s costs have had no such 
ceiling 
In 1959, when Kansas farmers grossed 


1, they netted onlv 

Che last time they grossed 
n 1952, their net was $494- 
difference lay in higher 
expenses. The net looks even smaller 
when compared with the growing invest- 
ments that farmers must make in land 
and machinery in order to farm eff- 
ciently. After allowing themselves some- 
thing for their labor and management, 
thev often could have done better bv 
investing the 
bonds 


ilmost $1.3-billiot 
$354-million ] 

that much, i 
million. Th 


money in government 


Still, the price-cost squeeze has not 


caused extreme hardship. A good indi 
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How Long Distance 


can lead you to 


extra profits 





Here’s how it can help your salesmen increase their market cover- 





age and cut selling costs at the same time: 


e Keep ahead of competition by telephoning customers 


between visits. 


e When you have special offers or price changes, call your 


customers. 


e Phoning prospects lets you sell even small orders at a profit. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Chicago to Grand Rapids ...... 60¢ 

Pittsburgh to Cincinnati... ..... 90¢ 

Phoenix to Los Angeles ...... . $1.10 

Birmingham to Washington, D.C. . . . %1.40 

Houston to Newark, N.J. .... . . $1.80 

These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three minutes. 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 











Are you 


GUILTY 





7 . of Business 
Neglect? 





Many otherwise good businessmen neglect 
this one vital safeguard to future profits 





Neglecting the safety of business records can 
be the cause of a major disaster to you. 
Records are not fire-safe in steel files. Nor in 
“fireproof” buildings. 

There’s one way to assure security —Shaw- 
Walker Fire-Files. They keep your records 
vault-safe right at point of use. Protect not 
just at night but during daytime when most Cut-away shows how each drawer in a 
fires (58%) occur. All types—fireproof desks, Shaw- Walker Fire-File is a safe; heavily 
filing cabinets and ledger trays. fire-insulated on all six sides. 

You can start a fire protective program with 
Fire-Files for as little as $194.00. Phone your SHAW-WALKER 
Shaw-Walker representative or write for— 

“Fire-Facts Case Histories, No. A-509.” MUSKEGON 72, MICHIGAN 


FRACTIONAL 
HORSEPOWER 
MOTORS 


Fastest Growing Motor Producer for Con- 
sumer, Industrial & Military Applications 


In little more than a decade, Howard has pro- 
duced competitively priced, quality motors for 
over 100,000 different applications. Missile 
components and tape recorders; business 
machines, machine tools; computers and 
refrigeration equipment...and leading brands 
of almost every type of appliance made — 
are “Powered by Howard.’ If you make 
a machine, component or appliance using 
fractional h.p. motors, your design depart- 
ment should have our catalog. 


Divisions: Ge Electric Motor Corp. Cyclohm Motor Corp. (je) Loyd Scruggs Co. 
HOWARD INDUSTRIES, INC. © 1798 State Street * Racine, Wisconsin 
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cator of this is the volume of land 
sales: very small. Good land only sel- 
dom becomes available, such as in set- 
tlement of estates, and then it is quickly 
snapped up. If anyone has been hutt, 
it is the young farmer who can’t even 
afford the machinery to start as a tenant. 

Of course, a good year such as 1960 
the price-cost squeezc his is 
particularly true in western Kansas, 


Cases 


where a bumper crop costs little more to 


produce than a poor one 


ll. Effect on the Vote 


[his prosperity would seem to fit the 
idage quoted by Alf Landon, Kansan 
ind former Presidential candidate, that 
“good rains make good crops, and good 
crops make good Republicans.” But, 
this vear, Landon and others wonder if 
this will be so 

No one used to wonder how Kansas 
would vote. Traditionally Republican, 
it had not voted for a Democrat for 
President since it went for the late Pres, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt over its own 


Landon in 1936. Subsequently, the 
Republican share of the vote has gone 
as high as 69% in 1952, only as low 
is 54% in 1948 

But since Pres. Fisenhower’s election, 
Democrats have gained significantly. In 
1956, thev cut Eisenhower's share to 
65%, elected George Docking as the 


state’s first Democratic governor in 20 
vears, and won the race for representa- 
tive in the Southwest district. Some 
political seers attributed these Demo- 
cratic gains to the drought and the un- 
happiness it brought. But in 1958, 
Docking and the congressman were re- 
elected, and two more Democrats won 
House seats 
¢ The Benson Issue—In any conversa- 
tion about current affairs, three topics 
are bound to come up in the Kansas 
farm districts: farm policy, the world 
situation, Kennedy's religion 

Farmers feel strongly about Secy. Ben 
son, though not all one wav. You can 


find Kansans who support him to the 
hilt, as well as those at the other extreme 
who sa he’s got no brains Che 
middle ground is held by such men as 


Eddie Ew Arlington, who sav “| 





idmire him for standing up for what 
he thinks is right, but I can’t go along 
with his thinking 

[t’s hard to pin down specific reasons 
for disliking Benson. The farm expert 
of one bank suggests that what really 
bothers farmers isn’t so much what has 
happened as what they fear as conse- 
quence of the wheat surpluses. ‘They 
don’t like Benson’s or anyone else’s pro 
posed solution; thev don’t want stricter 
controls or sharply lower price supports 
Yet they see the futility of continuing 
to raise more than peopl will bur 

You can’t get awav from the law of 
supply and demand,” says Phil Ehling 
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Add Profit-Building Fruehaufs 


To Your Hauling Team! 





Lock Joint Pipe Company, East Orange, New Jersey, is a 100% 
Fruehauf user. Fruehauf platforms bearing the Lock Joint 





RUEHAUF name range through all States east of the Rockies, delivering 
reinforced concrete pipe to “off-the-road” sites. 


TRAILERS 


Weight Saving... Higher Payload . . . Interchangeability. These are the features 
that make Fruehaufs the outstanding money-makers in any field. Rugged Frue- 
hauf flatbeds used by Lock Joint Pipe Company, for example, deliver maxi- 
mum payloads of concrete pipe to off-the-road construction sites. 


Like the Fruehauf van line, these platforms feature interchangeability of steel 
and aluminum. You get lightweight aluminum for weight saving, sturdy steel! 
for strength. Deep steel main members are deepest where the load is greatest. 
One-piece I-beam crossmembers are welded to main members for added strength. 


From heavy-duty hardwood or aluminum floor to lighter, stronger, more 
economical maintenance-free suspension Fruehaufs /ook rugged, and are rugged! 
Add more muscle to your flatbed fleet with Fruehaufs! All Fruehaufs are 
designed for greater earnings now . . . and for years to come! 


For Forty-Six Years—World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers! 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10941 Harper Avenue Detroit 32, Michigan 
5137 South Boyle . Los Angeles 58, California 

















Key to the Far East 


The Fuji Bank Ltd. can help open 
new business doors in the Far East 
for you. Write us. Or, if convenient, 
come in. New York... 42 Broadway. 


Upon request, we will send you the 
quarterly Fuji Bank Bulletin—an au- 
thoritative economic and financial 
review on Japan... along with copy 


of our history 
: THE é 
FUJI BANK 
LTD. 
Founded in 1880 





Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
188 Offices throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York - London: Calcutta 


IN NEW MEXICO 


Nucleus of the Booming Southwest 
Here is your man on the 
spot. Familiar with the laby- 
rinth of local and state gov- 
ernment, widely connected 
in business circles. He knows 
New Mexico. Activities in- 
clude economic feasibility 
studies, corporate public re- 
lations, executive search and 
management services for 
leading corporations. For 
background and references 
write: 


Jack Wentworth, President 
C 





NIANTIC CORPORATION 


718 Simms Bidg. Albuquerque 








the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 











UNMATCHED 


$1% of Business Week's subscribers hold 
management positions in business and industry 
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of Abbyville. Ehling wouit Lke to se 
the government gradually case out of 


the farm picture; he says he will vote 
tor Nixon. 

William Kozak of Osage City 
the government should withdraw 
trols and supports. “If | own my farm,” 
he savs, “I know how to operate it.” 
But he, though a former Republican 
township official, savs he will vote to 
give Kennedy chance to trv to solve 
the farm problem. 

The Other Issues—l‘arming isn’t all 
that’s on the minds of Kansans. 

“The world situation 
more than the farm problem,” savs 
Khling. And Ewv savs he doesn’t “‘just 
think of how the candidate is going to 
affect my pocketbook.” He feels Demo 
crats have done better by the farmers, 
but the farm problem isn’t everything 
So he remains undecided 

The religious sometimes dis 
cussed bluntly and sometimes reluctant 
lv, seems to be strong enough so that 
no major Kansas Democrat is running 
as a member of “the Kennedy team.” 

As one candidate savs: “I have to 
save my own skin.”’ 


agrees 


con 


CcConcemms ic 


issuc, 


lll. More Spending Money 


Farmers are well acquainted with the 
fat vears and the lean vears, 
surprising that they aren't stampeding 
to spend their newly carned harvest 


so it’s not 


monev. ‘Thev cautiously stepped up 
their buving, mostly of clothing and 
home furnishings, months ago when 


thev saw how well the wheat was doing 
Since the harvest, their softgoods buving 
has increased a bit, and they are putting 
a large share of income into paving off 
loans. 

Dealers in autos, farm machinerv, and 
appliances, on the other hand, are 
groaning that thev aren't even keeping 
pace with last vear. In autos, an equal 
number of cars are being sold, but dol 
lar volume is down because of the com 
pacts. Farm implement dealers can't 
figure out why their sales aren’t better 
after three good crop vears; thev guess 
farmers want to pav off debt first or 
else are waiting for the election 
¢ Making Do—One other obvious ex 
planation is the farmers’ traditional 
clination to make things do until they 
wear out. Ewv, for example, has 50,000 
miles on his four-vear-old car but ex 
pects to use it for another 50,000. Tis 
refrigerator, deep freeze, and range 
could also stand replacement, but he 
sees no reason to rush 


Men like Ewv and Ehling like to pay 


cash for big-ticket items, and that 
doesn't mean going down to the last 
dollar. “In 1955-56. I had to borrow 


to live on,” savs Ehling. “It was the 
hardest $1,500 I ever had to pav back 
\ drought teaches a fellow that money 
doesn’t grow on trees.” END 
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BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Troublemaker. We've been having a 
little difficulty with a magazine named 
Newsweek. (Perhaps you've heard of it.) 
Sometimes, when we are introduced as 
being with Business Week, people say, 
“Oh, yes—the magazine with the ‘Peri- 
scope.””” Or, “oh, yes—I buy it at the 
newsstand.’ Well, we want to make it 
clear that we aren't the magazine with 


the ‘‘Periscope’’ (we have a thermometer 








—on our cover), and you can’t buy Busi- 
ness Week at . One of our 
editors has suggested we take a full 
page in the papers and shout, “Nor 
Newsweek, BUSINESS WEEK.” 
But let's keep cool. Here are the facts. 
Business Week is published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., world’s largest 
publisher of business periodicals. Busi- 
ness Week is the “general’’ one of the 
group, with circulation in business, in- 
dustry, finance and government. Circu- 
lation: 350,000, restricted almost 
exclusively to management men; no 
newsstands. Our oyster: The World— 
but only events, ideas, trends, that af- 
fect an executive's business decisions. 


a newsstz and 


darn it, 


over 





Fifty-two editors in New York are aided 
by 13 full-time Business Week News 
Bureaus in the U.S. and Canada, plus 
15 bureaus of the McGraw-Hill News 
Service around the world. And it’s the 
most widely-read business magazine in 
America, say independent studies. No, 
no—not Newsweek... BUSINESS Week! 


BUSINESS [Eu 


WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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You advertise in Business Week when 


you want to influence management men 
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THE TREND 





A New Approach to Debt Management 


In what amounts to their official swan song, Secy. 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson and Undersecy. 
Baird took a major step in debt management. They 
announced an advance refunding—offering holders 
of Treasury issues yielding 212% an opportunity to 
exchange them for long-term issues yielding 342%. 
The reception has been good, so that the present 
Treasury team has the satisfaction of knowing that 
it has left the structure of the national debt in 
better shape than it found it. 

The decision to go ahead with major refunding 
of issues that still have a few years to run before 
maturity was not an easy one. For it meant sub- 
stantially higher interest costs on our long-term 
debt. The Treasury’s debt managers have a respon- 
sibility to refund at the cheapest possible cost, yet 
no advance refunding could succeed unless holders 
of the maturing issues were offered yields far more 
attractive than they were currently receiving. 

The Treasury decided to pay the price. It argues 
that if it had to borrow for cash right now, it would 
have to pay more than the 312% offered to the 
holders of the maturing issues. And it says that 
there is no way of knowing what interest charge it 
would have to pay if it waited for the outstanding 
issues to mature and then went to market with an 
ordinary refunding. 

This is the crux of the matter. The Eisenhower 
Administration came into office firmly convinced that 
it could restructure the national debt by sticking to 
flexibility in both monetary policy and debt manage- 
ment. It put great store in the theory that the debt 
managers should stretch out the debt by selling 
long-term obligations in boom periods and increase 
liquidity by selling short-terms in recessions. 

The first Eisenhower Treasury team of George M. 
Humphrey and W. Randolph Burgess tried to put 
this theory into practice. But this experiment in 
flexible debt management failed. Instead of a 
stretching out of the debt, we have had an increase 
in the amount of short-term securities outstanding. 
The Treasury’s efforts to sell long-term debt were 
either expensive flops or else had such high rates 
of interest that they led to a big increase in the cost 
of servicing the debt. 

There was no real culprit. The fact is that a 
flexible monetary policy and a flexible debt man- 
agement policy are largely incompatible. For when 


‘the Federal Reserve is restraining the economy by 


curbing credit it becomes exceedingly difficult to 
sell any long-term debt except at very high rates of 
interest. And when the Fed is pursuing an easy 
course any attempt to sell long-term debt by the 
Treasury absorbs funds that might go into housing 
and other needed investment. 

This is what Anderson and Baird have faced up 
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to. They have recognized that as long as we have a 
flexible monetary policy, there is little or no flexi- 
bility for debt management. The only way that 
the Treasury could have enjoyed a flexible debt 


management policy was by making the money 
managers subordinate to it. This the present 
Treasury team did not want to do. So it has 


come up with the technique of advance refunding, 
which provides for a definite stretch-out in the 
average maturity of the debt with the least eco- 
nomic impact on the capital market. 

Admittedly the new technique is not a stabilizing 
device. And it may be somewhat expensive in 
terms of interest costs. But it does not upset the 
capital market and it does achieve a_ principal 
objective, namely putting more of the debt into 
the long-term area and relieving the men who 
take over next January of some major headaches. 

This, in itself, will be a stabilizing force, although 
advance refunding is not so much a bold move to 
regain flexibility as a recognition that debt manage- 
ment must give up some of its flexibility and operate 
on more of an automatic basis. 


The Rose-Colored Glasses 


Once again business is in a period when the out- 
look is uncertain and the signals are mixed. At 
such a time, people are likely to divide into two 
groups—those who think the press should report 
the business news just exactly as it comes, whether 
good or bad, and those who think that only the 
rosy news should get into print. 

The latter group is in the best American booster 
tradition, but it is operating on a theory of eco- 
nomics rather similar to the medical doctrines of 
the late Dr. Coue who taught his followers to go 
around telling themselves, “Day by day, in every 
way, I am getting better and better.” The economic 
version of this psychotherapy holds that the busi- 
ness cycle is entirely a matter of confidence. Good 
business comes from happy thinking; slumps occur 
when confidence falters. 

It’s a nice simple theory, but it has practically 
nothing to do with the facts. Economic research 
in the past 30 years has shown again and again that 
the business cycle is no figment of anybody’s imagi- 
nation. It operates according to laws of its own. 
And it won’t go away obligingly just because no- 
body notices it. 

Any responsible news magazine has a duty to 
report what it sees. And we are convinced that 
any intelligent businessman is far better equipped 
to deal with the realities of the business cycle if 
he is given honest, factual reporting and not a 
cloud of opium smoke. 
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Eleven billion dollars in advertising is knock- 
ing at America’s doors this year. Some adver- 
tisers will be welcomed in as a friend; some will 
get the “nobody home” treatment. (A man’s 
home is his castle, you know.) 

You need, as never before, a medium that’s 
best friends with the best people. A family 


confidante, instead of a passing 


The Saturday Evening 





short, you need The Saturday Evening Post. 

The average Post reader sees your ad page 
more than just once... 37% more times, in 
fact, than the same ad in the other big weekly. 
And Post readers enjoy a princely median in 


come, the highest in the general-weekly field 


The drawbridge is always down to your ac 


A 


page in the Post. Your message is 


peddler. A guest that’s asked to seen... by the right people... with 
stay awhile, not given a hand- high frequency. And this kind 


shake and a fast good-bye. In 


THE INFLUENTIALS’ MAGAZINE 





of advertising really hits home! 


YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE) IN THE POST 
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BURROUGHS ALPHANUMERIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES PAY FOR 
THEMSELVES IN NINE MONTHS AT AUDION-EMENEE CORPORATION 


The seene: Audion-Emenee Corporation, New York City—world’s largest manufacturer of 
musical toys, and a leading producer of electric chord organs. The jobs: accounts payable, 
accounts receivable, payroll and cost analysis. The equipment: Burroughs F-1500 Alpha- 
numeric Accounting Machines. The results: according to President Herbert L. Merin: ‘““The 
productivity of these Burroughs Typing Accounting Machines is geared to such high standards 
that they returned our entire investment within 9 months. Turning out detailed records and 
reports efficiently and automatically, these machines keep pace with our mounting work load. 
And they facilitate decision-making through their ability to provide us with a complete and 


current picture of our financial status.” 


Yor businesses of every size: Burroughs data processing 
line ranges from accounting machines to complete com- 


puter systems. It’s backed by outstanding services and & Burroughs 
systems knowledge, known for outstanding results. For Burvousihe 
as 
Corporation 





details, action—and results—call our nearby branch. Or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Career opportunity: If you know anyone who might be 
interested in a professional-level sales position with our 
expanding marketing organization have him write Lodge _,, 
Staubach, Dire« tor of Sales Plac ement it the above address. NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics an 1 data processing systems 

















